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PREFACE 



There are two periods in the life of an individnal when 
it is essential for continned health and existence that 
care should be exercised, namely, the periods of growth 
and of decay. Id the first. Nature has kindly provided a 
parent to watch and guard and coimsel the infant or 
chUd J but in the latter, she has left to the individual 
himself the fruits of lifelong experience as the guide, if 
he will follow it, to lead him by easy stages and the 
smoothest patlt to his destined place of repose. As 
youth is the season of growth and activity, so is age the 
season of completion and decay ; and until the advent 
of middle life, for many, many years, the constitutional 
vigour is on the increase, and the powers of endurance 
are growing; but after a time, in accordance with the 
univerBal law of nature, the balance, hitherto so evenly 
kept, begins to incline downwards, and the strengtk 
ebbs away by imperceptible degrees ; then, those who 
have passed what has been pompously called the ' grand 
climacteric ' should begin to learn that time is wearing 
ly the links in the chain of existence, and tha.b <«<%.0::>. 
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this wear, when old age arrives, its power of sustaining 
even the most trivial shocks is gone, never to return 
again. 

To arrest this process of disintegration and prolong 
human life has been a secret that has engaged the 
thoughts of the philosopher from the time of the 
Pharaohs and the alchemists even to these latter days ; 
but the secret is beyond solution, for, indeed, even 
length of life seldom depends upon one supreme effort, 
but upon a combination of little circumstances, many of 
which are — and many of which are not — under the control 
of the person most interested in delaying the advent of 
disease and the first inroads of decay and premature 
death. 

The vigour of youth may laugh at the depressing 
influence of cold, and man in the pride of his maturity 
may eat, drink, and be merry ; but when age has chilled 
the blood and sapped the foundations of life, the most 
powerful physical being is at the mercy of a draught of 
cold air, and he who, in the heyday of manhood, may 
have withstood the torrid heat of the tropics or the icy 
solitude of the poles, will, when extreme age has 
exhausted the nervous system, collapse — like a house of 
cards — ^before the drizzle of a November day. 

In this little work an effort will be made to explain 
the changes induced by age, and the necessities they 
demand; the best means of combating those little 



. ailments, inseparable to the body after the wcai and 
tear of fifty years or more — ailments tliat, allowed to 
gather strength through the ignorance or careleasDesii 
of the Tictim, wonld lead, when the powers of life are 
waning, by slow and ineidiouB degrees, or by one Bwift 
stroke, to their extinction. 

There are few so mentally or bodily miserable and 
suffering a9 not to wish to extend life to its furthest 
limits; and how lunch can be done to augment this, 
and to add to the pleasores of age, and take away 
from its penalties, if those who are descending its 
rale will osly remember that, as precipitation charac- 
terized the bloom of their existence, so should discretion 
distingnish its close ! 

What constitntes this discretion may be gathered — at 
least, I trust so — from these pages : what those passing 
beyond middle age and the old should eat, drink, and 
avoid, and the reasons for doing so ; the dangers of 
heat and cold, and of many other little in0ueaco8 that 
make the difference between life and death to the middle- 
aged or to the aged valetudinarian. 

I would also ask the reader to consult the section oii 

dietetics for the invalid and the old, for, after all, half 

the troubles and ailments of middle and old ago depend 

opoQ improper food taken when the power to assimilate 

^^t ift gowe for ever j in this section will be seen not only 

^^■bw to prepare it, bat also under what conditions of tlv^ 
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system each form is suitable, information that twenty 
years of experience in the treatment of disease has taught 
me is greatly needed. 

In conclusion^ let me impress upon the reader the 
uecessityj even in the most trivial ailments of advanced 
lifoj of trusting more to those who are trained to treat 
them^ than to his own imperfect judgment^ and look to 
this more as a means of teaching him to assist their 
efforts^ than of treating or ill-treating himself. 

If I have trenched a little upon the art of medicine 
in this volumoj it is only for those whose intelligence 
should teach them that it is better^ if they will treat — 
or rather ill-treat — themselves^ and thousands will, to 
do so with even a little knowledge, than to fly to the 
aid of quackery and the false statements and remedies 
of the empiric, remedies often more injurious to the 
system than the diseases they are supposed to combat. 

Sherborne. 

December, 1884. 
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PART I, 



THE CONSTITUTION. 

1. Nature, if we judge her by her marvellous works, when 
she first planted the seeds of life in man, planted them 
perfect and without blemish ; and if the produce has 
degenerated through succeeding generations, the cause of 
that degeneration has been from within, more than from 
without. 

2. Humanity, in the exercise or the non-exercise of 
its reasoning powers, has so far departed from the funda- 
mental rule of nature, which teaches this simple lesson — 
that a sound germ implanted in a fruitful soil will grow 
up a healthy plant, and, unless destroyed by some accident 
from without, obeying a great and never-changing law, 
will run its destined course through its stage of growth 
and maturity to its end in decay and death, with almost 
invariable regularity. 

3. This being so in the vegetable world, how much 
more bo should it be in the animal, in which, gifted with 
intellect and endowed with reason, man is supreme ! He of 
all others should^ by selection, carefully perpetuate the 
species in its soundest and healthiest foim^ \a W^^>^^ 
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a 'green baj-tiee' Were he to do so, the duration of hnman 
life would be only limited by the immntable law of natural 
decay, and those accidents which are inseparable to onr 
state of being. 

4. Thns it should come to pass that where the consti- 
tution inherits no defects, where a sound mind is implanted 
in a healthy body, and where no accident, beyond human 
control, intervenes to cut short existence, the limit should 
only be reached when Nature, like a gentle mother, the 
cycle of years being completed, leads into second childhood 
and * mere oblivion ' her worn and exhausted charge. 

5. Then slowly, without pain and without r^ret, ambi- 
tion a vanished dream and riches a vain shadow, ' life's 
fitful fever over,' the aged man would glide to his eternal 
quietude, unconscious as when he came into the world. 
He would leave it again a child in all but its years, 
and pass away an infant in all but its innocence. 

6. This is the death that nature meant for man, this 
is the death we should live to attain — ^the calm, the quiet, 
the painless euthanasia; and this can only be reached 
by so ordering our life that the most perfect health 
shall be our reward. Though all are not blessed with 
the * stamen vitaa ' that can last under the multitudinous 
circumstances that, in the present mode of existence, 
arise to curtail its natural limit, still few indeed are those 
who cannot do some little for themselves, and that 
posterity of which they are the sound or the imsound 
ancestors. 

7. As thirty years of existence are spent in building up 
the body, and the natural law of animal and vegetable life 
teaches us that at least three times the years of its growth 
are the years of its being, so till sixty should be the years 
of man's maturity, and until ninety the gradual and pain- 
less process of his decay. 
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• 8. In what is called a sound constitution, one in which 
there is healthy development and maintenance of tissue 
and no inherited disease — ^physical, such as consumption, 
cancer, gout, or scrofula ; mental, such as idiocy, insanity, 
or intemperance — the process of growth, nutrition, and 
decay goes on with balanced equanimity, and a high state 
of health is maintained, and this with undeviating regu- 
larity for many years. 

9. Such a person we call a person of sound constitution, 
and such a person should treasure the priceless gift that 
nature has endowed him with, for health is a gift which is 
more regretted in its loss than appreciated in its possession. 

10. What are the common causes of ill-health before 
the cycle of natural decay comes ? Deficient and impure 
air, insufficient and improper food and clothing, overwork, 
and intemperance in eating and drinking ; these are the 
common causes of disease, premature decay, and untimely 
death, and these are the influences to avoid if old age and 
extreme old age are to be attained. 

11. Speaking generally, there are five types of inherited 
constitution, and these may be said to be outside the pale 
of the perfect, though not incompatible with length of 
days. They are : 

The Nervous. The Bilious. 

The Gouty. The Scrofulous. 

The Lymphatic. 

12. In the Nervous the frame is small, the movements 
are quick, restless, and varying ; the head is large, vaulted, 
and well developed ; and the nervous system highly 
organized, and capable of sustained exertion ; the in- 
dividuals are acute and energetic, and their mental facul- 
ties are lively and sensitive to external impressions. The 
face bears the impress of thought and i\it.^TkS\\.^ ^i \&^vissj^^ 
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and these are the natures that bend the will of others to 
their own, and rule the destinies of nations ; but, strange 
compound that human nature is, such people ' are soon up 
and soon down/ and in illness difficult to manage withaL 

13. The Bilious are dark in complexion, largely de- 
veloped in frame, and gloomy in temperament ; but it is 
not uncommon to find those of this temperament active, 
small, and wiry even to old age, as any common observer 
may have noticed ; though they are inclined to grow stout 
after middle age, they are usually thin in early life. 
Tubercular disease (consumption) runs a rapid course in 
this constitution, as it does in the black race ; this type 
is often blended with the lymphatic. 

In the aliments of the bilious, attention must always be 
paid to the functions of the liver, and they bear purgation 
well.* 

14. Constitutions that inherit the Gouty taint are strong 
and muscular. The frame is bony and large, the teeth 
well shaped and undecayed even in advanced life, the 
system is well developed, and the bloodvessels are full. 
Their nervous system is not easily upset, and their digestive , 
powers are good. Unless attacked by gout, they enjoy 
good health till about sixty, or until the critical time of 
life comes on. 

Those who inherit this form of constitution stand lower- 
ing measures well in illness, and low diet is an important 
consideration in their treatment. They usually soon 
recover from acute attacks, but as a class are apt to 
suddenly break up in advanced life ; such constitutions are 
martyrs to gout when it n^anifests itself, f {See ' Gout,' 
p. 166.) 

* ' The liver is the shop of the humours, and especially causeth 
melancholy byits hot and dry diatemjpera.iure,'— Burton's ^Anatomy 
qf Melancholy,* 

f Whoever invented the term * suppressed gout* was a bene- 
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15. Tlie ScrofaloiLS. — ^This type of constitution is an 
unfortunate one to inherit ; it is a type of low vitality, 
and, like a fruit that cornea to maturity early, it decaya 
early. In such persons the circulatory and digestive 
powers are weak, the individual is badly nourished, and 
the stamina and power of resisting disease are poor. The 
joints are large and liable to premature decay, and the 
teeth perish in early life. The features are usually very 
beautiful in women, the eyes large and blue, the hair 
long and flaxen, the intellect bright and intelligent, and 
children of this constitution are clever beyond their years ; 
but alas ! the cheat is flat, the muscles are soft and flaccid, 
and the seeds of early death are already planted, and only 
want bad food, insulficient clothing, and close rooms to 
develop. Then comes tubercle, the sure forerunner of 
consumption and premature death. The only means to 
tide over to old age auch as are born scrofulous, is to keep 
up and improve the nutrition of the body and the general 
health in every way in early life. 

16. In the wealthy this may be done, but in the humbler 
walks of life the inheritors of scrofula are killed early by 
tubercular disease of the bowels, brain, and Inugs — con- 
sumption — and in this, more than in any other type of 
constitution, is illustrated the survival of the fittest. 

17. The tendency in auch a constitution is to abscesses 
about the neck, disease of the glands of the bowels, and 
early development of diseases of the joints, especially the 
hip. This makes it imperative that these unfortunates 
should be warmly clad in youth, should live in a mild, 
eqnable, dry climate, should occupy well- ventilated rooms, 

factor ; this term is tlia sheet-anchor of ignorance. We have 
known people who were said to bo dying of this, when they were 
the veryantithesiaof the gouty, and were really dying of softening 
of the brain, paralysis, etc. 
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requirementB that insure it. ' Who,' aays Roger 

I, the friav of Ilchcster, ' con avoid the nir infoctcd 

I putrid vapours carried about by the force of the 

I who will Dieosure out meat and drink ? who can 

ll in a Hun; scale ordogrL-cHkep and watching, motiou 

and thinga that vanish in a moment, and 

»:ident« of the mind, so that they ahall neither exceed 

,1 abort V 

. One iud<3od did all this, and be attained the age of 

mndred years, and then died peacefully in his chair. 

the fumouH Luigi Cornaro, an Italian, and 

Intbor of a book called ' The Method for Attaining a 

1 Healthy Life.' 
, Hia mciHt noteworthy maxima were, that it la not 
eat too much or fast too long, nor to do anything 
Use unnatural; that whoever cats or drinks too much 
wQl bo Bick ; that the illnesaes of repletion are cured 
' {;ab8tinence; that old men can fast easily, men of middle 
a much, but that children and young persoDx 
» are briitk and livuly can hardly futt ut all ; that old 
n require but littlo food ; and that, finally, the more ywi 
i foul bodies, the more you hurt them. 
81. There in a vast amount of truth in all thii, lad 
Cornaro was not a vegetarian or total Hhstaiaa fan 
alcohol. ' I am used,' he writes, 'to take in aO tmaUt 
ounces of solid nourishment, such as meat auHtcji^&cf 
an egg, and fdinteen ounces of drink in a day.' TbsE h<^ 
says li'i (lini';Lri!itd r<,h\ nTid heavy wines for liwttl:;- v-. 
' oil r iic uxcIiiaiL^tltiB ageofdgjbb^'E:; 
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I eat partridges and other birds, such as thrushes ; I like- 
wise eat fish, the goldney and the like among searfish, and 
the pike and such-like among fresh-water fish.' 

32. Truly this sensible old man did well on hia 
restricted diet ; and that he was not unhappy may b 
from his advice, for he says the old should cultivate 
a cheerful disposition, not give way to fears or heated 
arguments, and avoid contention and anger. Eegularity and 
sobriety of regimen were the Alpha and Omega of his 
scheme of long life. 

33. Whether life would be worth living for on such i 
Spartan mode of existence may be a matter of opinion ; 
but perhaps * in mcdias res, tutissimus ibis,' and those who 
can graft Cornaro's raaxims on their own rational mode of 
enjoying life may find the secret of prolonged and 
healthy old age. 

34. Few people after seventy can, lilte Mr, Gladstone, 
take violent exercise, after long-sustaiued and harassing 
intellectual exertion j but where it can be done it is greatly 
conducive to renewed vigour, as, when stimulated by exer- 
cise, the skin and tbe lunga combined are the greatest 
eliminators of effete material in the system. Their action 
being thus enhanced, the different organs perform their func- 
tions more harmoniously in consequence ; but the indul- 
geuce in violent exercise in the old is not devoid of danger, 
as the nervous system being sometimes over-exhausted and 
the power of reaction small, some slight chill may lead, and 
often does lead, to rapid and disastrous results. 

35. Observation will always show that those who attain 
extreme age have been and are moderate in their eating, 
and are not in the habit of overtaxing their stomacha' 
when their teeth are gone, and with them the power g 
masticating food ; and there is no doubt that a moderabg 
amount of wine is beneficial in old age, and better for o 
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people a.a a. heat-producing ' food ' thau theh' loading their 
stomachs with divers dishes, quantities of milk, and fari- 
naceous articles of diet. {See ' Stimulauts in Old Age.') 

36. Out of a million horn, half die before the age of 
forty-five is attained ; only 464,000 reach the age of fifty 
years; 369,000 the age of sixty years; 237,000— not a 
quarter — the age of seventy; 90,000 that of eighty; and 
11,500 that of ninety. After this the decline is rapid; only 
2,153 see ninety-five years of age. 

37. Oat of a million bom, as many die iu the first five 
yeara of life as die between the ages of forty and seventy, 
but the safest years of existence appear to be between 
twenty-five and forty-five. During this period the bodily 
and intellectual vigour is gi'eatest, and the diseases en- 
gendered by early excess or hereditary taint Lave not 
developed, though their seeds may be latent in the system 
and ready to spring into existence under congenial in- 
fluences. 

38. At the age of sixty a person may expect to live 
thirteen yeara and a half longer; at sixty-five, nearly 
eleven years; at seventy, eight years and a half; at 
aeventy-five, six years and a half; at eighty, nearly five 
years; at eighty- five, three years and three-quarters ; at 
ninety, two years and three-quarters ; at niuety-five, a 
little over two years ; and at ninety-nine, if the statistics 
of the Registrar General are to be believed, nearly a year 
and three-quarters. 

39. How marvellously the chances of Hfe diminish with 
increasing age ! It is a hundred and forty to one that a 
boy or girl of ten reaches eleven ; it is a hundred and 
twenty to one that a youth of twenty sees twenty-one; it 
ia about sixty to one that a man of forty Uvea to forty-one ; 
it is tliirty to one that a man of fifty sees fifty-one ; but 
only six to one that a person who has attained the a^e of 
eighty lives to celebrate his eig'\^ty-ftTS^>^)^.■rt)n.4B.•3. 
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40. As extreme age aJvunees, the ratio increases with 
giant strides ; Tor instance, at ninety the chances of reach, 
iiig ninety-one are only three to one in favour of th« 
person who has attained that age ; and at ninety-six the 
chances are equal tliat he dies during the year or lives to 
Bee the next. 

41. TiiB following extracts from a work written in 1796' 
by pp. Wilhelm Hufeland, who was considered the best 
authority of his time, are of considerable interest : 

42. 'It ia commonly believed that during the early 
periods of the world, the lives of its inhabitants were 
more youthful and more perfect, and enjoyed a most 
astonishing duration of life. A variety of such notions 
were long prevalent among mankind, and to these we are 
indebted for the origin of many romantic tales. Hensler 
liaa proved with the highest probability that the year to 
the time of Abraham consisted only of three months, that 
it was afterwards extended to eight, and that it was not 
till the time of Joseph that it was made to conaiitt ol 
twelve,* 

43. 'Tliese assertions are confirmed by some of the 
Eastern nations, who still reckon only three months to 
the year; and, besides, it would be altogetlier inexplicable 
why the life of man should have been shortened one-half 
immediately after the Flood. It would be equally it 
plicable why the patriarchs did not marry till tlieir sixtieth, 
seventieth, and even ono hundredth year ; but this difli- 
oulty vanishes when we reckon these ages according to the 
before-mentioned standard, which will give the twentieth 
or thirtieth year ; and, consequently, the same periods at 
■which people marry at present, Tlie whole, therefore, 
according to this explanation, assumes a dilfereut appear- 

' For some of these transcripts I am indebted to one of the 
l-newepapera, bat cannot give the name or date. 
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ance. The one Uionsand six kiindreit years before tlie 
Flood will become four hundred and fourteen, and tbe 
nine hundred years (the highest recorded) which Methu- 
selah lived will be reduced to two hundred, an age which 
is not impossible, and to whicli some men in modem times 
have nearly approached.' 

44. In profane history, also, we have an accjount of 
many heroes and Arcadian kings of those periods who 
attained the t^e of several hundred years ; but these 
pretended instances of longevity can be explained in the 
same manner. With Abraham, a period when history 
seems to he established on more certain grounds, we find 
mention of a duration of life which can he still attained, 
and which no longer appears extraordinary, especially 
when we consider the temperate manner in which the 
patriarchs lived, and that, as they were nomads or a 
wandering people, they were much exposed to the open 
air. 

4fi. Prom the history of the Jews we are enabled to 
collect the following facts: Abraham attained the age 
of one hundred and seventy-five years; his son Isaac 
one hundred and eighty ; Jacob, one hundred and forty- 
seven ; Ishmael, a warrior, one liundred and thirty-aeveii ; 
Sarah lived one hundred and twenty-seven ; Joseph lived 
to the age of one hundred aud tcTi ; Moses, a man of extra- 
ordinary strength and spirit, carried his life, during which 
he was exposed to great care and fatigue, to the age of one 
hundred and twenty. Joshua lived to the age of one 
hundred and ten ; E!i, the high priest, lived to be only 
ninety ; but EUsha lived far above one hundred ; and tlie 
prophet Simeon ninety years. 

46, If we judge according to the account of Lucian, we 
must form a high idea of the great age of the Seres, 01 the 
ancient Chinese. They are expressly called Macrobii,aad 
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Lucian ascribes their longevity to their drinking water in 
great abundance. Among the Greeks we find several 
instances of great age. Epimenides of Crete is said to 
have lived one hundred and seventy-five years ; Qorgias 
of Leontium^ a great orator, prolonged his life to the ^age 
of one hundred and eight years; Protagoras of Abdera, 
an orator and traveller, also lived ninety years; and 
Isocrates, a man of great temperance and modesty, lived 
ninety-eight. Democritus, the friend and searcher of 
nature, lived one hundred and nine years; Diogenes, 
ninety; Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, attained nearly 
to the age of one hundred years ; Pythagoras, who in his 
doctrine recommended good regimen, moderation of the 
passions, and gymnastic exercises, became very old. 

47. Among the Eomans the following, instances deserve 
to be remarked : M, Valerius Corvinus, a man of great 
boldness and courage, above the age of one hundred; 
the celebrated Orbilius, first a soldier and then a ped- 
agogue, attained to the age of above one hundred years ; 
Fabius, well-known on account of his delay, showed by an 
age of ninety years that something may be gained even 
from death by the above means; and Cato, that man 
with an iron body and mind, fond of a country life, lived 
to the age of above ninety. 

48. We have likewise remarkable instances of the 
longevity of Koman ladies. Terentia, the wife of Cicero, 
notwithstanding her many misfortunes, cares, and the 
gout with which she wets tormented, lived to the age of 
one hundred and three ; and Livia, the wife of Augustus, 
attained to that of ninety. 

49. It is particularly worthy of remark that several 
instances occur of Eoman actresses who became old, 
an advantage which they now unfortunately have lost, 
and which seems to show that more vital consumption 
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is connected with their occupation at present than 
formerly. One Luceja, who came on the etaga very- 
young, performed a whole century, aud even made her 
appearance pubUcly when in her one hundred and 
twelfth year. Galena Copiola, an actress, was ninety 
years oM when she performed in the theatre ; and she was 
again brought forward as a wonder, in order to compliment 
Pompey. 

50. ' A very valuable collection in regard to the duration 
of life in the time of the Emperor Vespasian has been 
preserved to us by Pliny, from the records of the census, a 
source perfectly sure, and worthy of credit. It there 
appears that iu the year when that numbering of 
the people took place, the acventy-sixth of our era, there 
were living in that part of Italy which lies between 
the Apennines and the Po, one hundred and twenty-four 
men who had attained the age of one hundred years 
and upwards, viz,, fifty-four of one hundred, fifty-seven of 
one hundred and ten, two of one hundred and twenty-five ; 
four of one hundred and thirty ; four of from one hundred 
and thirty-five to one hundred and thirty-seven ; and 
three of one hundred and forty. Besides these there were 
in Parma five men, three of whom were one hundred and 
twenty, and two one hundred and thirty ; in Placentia, 
one of one hundred and thirty; at Faventia, a woman 
of one hundred and thirty-two ; and in Vellejacium, a 
small town near I'lacentia, there lived ten persona, six of 
wliom had attained to the age of one hundred and ten, 
and four to that of ono hundred and twenty.' 

fil. The bills of mortality also of the celebrated Iflpian 
agree in a moat strihiug manner with ours, and iu 
particular with those of great cities. From these it appears 
one might with great propriety compare Home 
jondon in regard to the probability of the duration of 
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We have snfficient reason, therefore, to believe that 
ihe duration of life in the time of Moses, of the Greeks 
and Komans, was invariably the same as at present; 
and that the age of the earth has no influence on 
the longevity of the inhabitants, that difference excepted 
which may be produced by the cultivation of its aurfaca, 
and the variations of climate that may thence arise. 

fi2. The ecclesiastical princes in this respect have not 
been so fortunate. Of three hundred Popes who may bo 
reckoned up, no more than five exceed the £^e of eighty, 
though they possessed the advantage of obtaining the 
Pontifical chair at a late period, and bad therefore a 
greater probability of enjoying longevity. 

"[, An extraordinary number of instances, however, 
may be found among the hermits and monks, who with 
the strictest regimen, self-denial, and abstraction, led 
a life of contemplation, but united with bodily exercise 
and the enjoyment of free air. Thus the Apostle John 
attained to the age of ninety-three ; Paul the Hermit, by 
means of an almost incredibly severe regimen in a grotto, 
to that of one hundred and thirteen ; and St. Anthony to 
that of one hundred and five. Athanasius and Jerome 
also exceeded the age of eighty. 

S4. ' Deep-tbinking philosophers also have at times 
been distinguished by their great age. The more ancient 
instances are to be found among the Stoics and the 
Pythagoreans, according to whose ideas subduing the 
passions and sensibility, with the observation of strict 
regimen, were the most essential duties of a philosopher. 
ApoUonius of Tyaua, an accomplished man, endowed with 
extraordinary powers both of body and mind, was above 
one hundred years of age. Xenophilus, a Pythagorean, 
also lived one hundred and six years. Even in modera 
times philosophers seem to have obtained this pre- 
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Bminence, and the deepest tliinkerg appear iu tliat respect 
to have enjoyed the fruits of their meiital tranqjiiilUty. 
Newloii attained to the age of ninety." 

6fi. Academicians in this I'espect have been particularly 
distinguished. 1 need mention only the venerable I'onte- 
nelle, who wanted hut one year of one hundred, and Nestoi" 
Formey, both pei^ietual secretaries, tlie former of the 
French, and the latter of the Berlin AcaJemy, But poets 
aud artists have a particular claim for a place in the 
history of longevity. We have already seen to what 
great age Anacreon, Sophocles, and Pindar attained. 
I'oung, Voltau'e, Bodmer, Haller, Metastaaio, Clleini, Utz, 
and Oeser all lived to he very old. 

66. Tiie most extraordinary instances of longevity 
are to be found, however, among those classes of mankind 
who, amidst bodily labour aud in the open "air, lead 
a simple life agreeable to nature. In these situations man 
attains to the age of one hundred and forty, and even one 
hundred and fifty. 

57. In the year 1G70 died Henry Jenkins, of Yorkshire. 
He remembered the battle of Flodden Field in 1513, and 
at that time he was twelve years of age. It was proved 
from the registers of the Chancery and oUier courts, tliat 
he had appeared one hundred and forty years before 
his death in evidence, aud had an oath administered to 
him. The truth of this account cannot be controverted. 
At the time of his death he was therefore one hundred and 
sixty years old, His last occupation was fishing; and 
when above the age of one hundred he was able to swim 
across rapid rivers. 

58, The next to him in point of age comes another English- 
man, Thomas Parr, of Shropshire. He was a poor faimer's 
servant, and maiLtained himself by his daily labour. When 
above one hundred aud twenty years of age k^ \&wme& ■*. 
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widow for his second wife, who lived with him twelve 
years^ and who asserted that during that time he never 
betrayed any signs of infir/nity or age. Till his one 
hundred and thirtieth year he performed all his usual 
work, and was accustomed even to thrash. Some years 
before his death his eyes and iaemory began to fail ; but 
his hearing and senses continued sound to the last. 

69. Parr's fame reached London in his one hundred and 
fifty-second year, and as the King was desirous of seeing so 
great a rarity, he was induced to take a journey thither. 
This, in all probability, shortened his existence, which he 
otherwise might have preserved some years longer ; for he 
was treated at court in so royal a manner, and his mode 
of living was so totally changed, that he died soon after, 
at London, in 1635. He was one hundred and fifty-two 
years and nine months old, and had lived under ten 
sovereigns of England. 

60. What is most remarkable in regard to Parr, is 
that, when his body was opened by Dr. Harvey, it 
was found to be in the most perfect state of preservation, 
nor was the least symptom of decay to be discovered 
in it. His cartilages even were not ossified, as is the case 
in all old people; he died merely of a plethora, because he 
had been too well treated. This Parr is a proof that in 
many families a constitution so favourable to longevity 
may transmit a remarkably good ' stamen vitse.' His grand- 
son died at Cork a few years ago, at the age of one 
hundred and three. 

61. The following instance is almost of the same kind : 
A Dane named DraaBenberg, born in 1626, served as a 
seaman in the Eoyal Navy till the ninety-first year of 
his age, and spent fifteen years of his life as a slave in 
Turkey, and in the greatest misery. When he was one 
hundred and eleven, and had settled to enjoy tranquillity, 
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he resolved to liiatry, and united himself to a woman of 
threescore. He, however, outlived her. He died in the 
year 1772, in the hundred and forty-sixth year of his age. 
He was a man of a rather violent temper, and exhibited 
frequent proofs of Ms strength even during the last years 
of his life. ■ 

62. In the year 1757 J. Effingham died in Cornwall, in 
the one hundred and forty-fourth year of his age. He was 
bom of poor parents in the reign of James I., and had 
been brought up to labour from his infancy. He bad 
served long as a soldier and corporal, and bad been present 
at the battle of Hocbstadt. It is to be remarked that in 
his youth he never drank strong, heating liquors ; that he 
always lived remarkably temperately, and seldom ate flesh. 
Till his one hundredth year he scarcely knew what sick- 
ness was, and eight days before his end he had walked 
three miles. 

63. In the year 1702, died in the Duchy of Holstein an 
industrious day-labourer named Steoder,in the one hundred 
and third year of hia age. His food, for the most part, 

nothing but 'oatmeal and buttermilk. He rarely ate 
ih. He was fond of smoking tobacco. In hia old age 
first began to drink tea, and sometimes coffee. He lost 
his teeth early. He was never aick, and could not be put 
out of humour, lie avoided with great care every cause 
of strife and contention. 

64. An old soldier named Mittelstedt died in Prussia 
in the year 1792, in the one hundred and twelfth year of 
his age. This man was born at J'issahn, in that country, 

Pthe month of Juno, 1681. He entered the army, and 
:ved as a soldier sixty-seven years. He was present in 
the campaigns under Frederick I., Frederick William I., 
d Frederick II., and, in particular, in the Seven Years' 
ar he had been engaged in aeveate«a ^fe\i%-v^ wJCvss*. 
1^*^ 
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in which he braved numberless dangers and received 
many wounds. After supporting all these difficulties he 
married, and having lost two wives successively, he 
married a third in 1790, when he was in the one hundred 
and tenth year of his age. A little before his death he 
was still able to walk two miles every month in order to 
receive his small pension. 

65. There died at Neus, near Cologne, in 1792, a 
veteran named Kauper, at the age of one hundred and 
twelve. He walked till the day of his death, and could 
read without spectacles. Thomas Garrick was alive in 
1795 in his one hundred and eighth year. He possessed 
great vigour, and was celebrated for his large appetite. 

66. Late in the last century E. Glen, a shoemaker, lived 
near Philadelphia. He was then one hundred and fourteen 
years old, and had seen William III. in his youth. He 
enjoyed the use of all his faculties, worked the whole 
week, and went to church on a Sunday. His third wife 
was then alive, about thirty years old, and she was 
quite satisfied with her ancient partner. 

67. Baron Barravicino de Capellis died at Meran, in the 
Tyrol, at the age of one hundred and four, in 1770. He 
was bodily and mentally vigorous to the last, and his eye- 
sight never failed. He lived sparingly on eggs and roast 
meat principally, and took exercise to the last. Anthony 
Lemish died near Limoges in 1770, at the age of one 
hundred and eleven years. He worked to within a few 
days of his death, and retained his teeth to the last. He 
lived on chestnuts and Turkish corn. He was never bled 
(a marvel in those days), and took no physic, so could 
have been no friend of his neighbouring medicos* 

68. Dr. Hufeland thinks nothing of those under a cen- 
tury. He goes on to say that he has known instances of 
people in Norway, Sweden, England, and Denmark, who 
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in recent yeara have died at ages varying from one hundred 
and thirty to one hundred and fifty. All this ia very con- 
soling to those in the present day who have attained a 
great age, and are not tired ot life, for even after seeing a 
hundred yeara they may hope to aeo fifty more. 

69. If all these cases are authentic, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the human body under certain con- 
ditions cannot last a hundred and fifty years, what an 
inducement it holds out to youth and middle age to live 
in such a way that so long a tenure of life shall not, 
through errors committed then, be a wearisome burden, 
full of aches, pains, and penalties. 

70. Too great a degree of cold is prejudicial to longevity. 
In Iceland and the northern parts of Asia, ninety seems 
the limit of human existence. 

71. France does not seem to produce many centenarians, 
though one man is said to have died there in 1757 at the 
age of one hundred and twenty-one years ; and the same 
applies to Spain, wh e nt n ans are rare. Modern 
Greece is still eel b t d f stances of long life. 
Tournefort found at Ath n nil consul, whose reputed 
f^e was one hundred nd 1 1 n yeai's. 

78. The Brahmins f In 1 1 e t a great age, according 
to Dr. Hufeland; but the indolence and intemperance of 
the inhahitanta of very hot climates is not conducive to 
extreme age, and Bruce says that the inhabitants of 
pjthiopia are very short-lived, 

73. Though the Germans afford instances of very long 
life, there do not appear to be any cases of such extreme 
longevity aa are i'urnislied in England, and e\'en in a 
country in the same longitude, namely Hungary, parts 
of which are noted for the patriarchal age attained by 
B of its inhabitants, 
, AU reliable record has hitherto failed to 6hQ"w tWi. 
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the age of the world has any perceptible influence on the 
duration of human life, or that people may not still become 
as old as they did in the time of Abram, or before hitn. 

76, There have been epochs when man has lived a longer 
or a shorter period ; but this haa evidently depended more 
npon man himself than upon the world he hved in. 

76, ' Wlien men were in a savage state, simple laboriona 
children of Nature, and much exposed to the open air — as 
shepherds, hunters, and farmers— great age was very com- 
mon ; but when they began gradually to despi&o the 
dictates of Nature and to indulge in luxury, the duration 
of life became shorter. The some people, however, 
restored by a revolution to their former state, and to 
manners more agreeable to nature, can yet attain to their 
ancient longevity,'* 

77. Places, the situation of which is high, have in 
general more and purer air than those which stand low ; 
bnt even here there is a certain limitation, and the rule 
eannot be laid down— the higher the better. 

78. The greatest degree of height, the glaciers, ia, on the 
contrary, prejudicial to health; and Switzerland, without 
doubt the highest land in Europe, has produced fewer 
instances of extreme old age than Scotland. In cold 
climates men in general become older than in warm. This, 
however, is the case only in a certain degree. By the 
highest cold, such as that, of Greenland, Nova Zembla, 
etc., the duration of life is shortened. 

79, In this respect Germany is particularly distinguished, 
for its situation renders it subject to a continual mixture 
of heat and cold, of northern and southern climate. This ia 
imdoubtedly the principal cause that, notwithstanding the 




• 'Aa thou regardeat thine own welfare,' says Burton, in hia 
'Anatomy of Melancholy,' 'Ihy good health of mind and body, 
observe ihia short precept: "Give not way to solitarinesa and 
■ idleness ; be not solitary, be not idle," ' 
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healthfulne33 of its situation in other points of view, and 
though ill general people attain there to a considerable age, 
instances of very great age occur much more rarely than in 
neighbouring countries lying almost under the same degrees 
of latitude. 

80. A more striking proof of this is afforded by islands ; 
for we find that these, as well as peninsulas, have at all 
times been the cradles of old age. In islands mankind 
always become older than in continents lying under the 
same degrees of longitude. Thus men live longer in the 
Archipelago than in the neighbouring countries of Asia ; 
in Cyprus than in Syria ; in Formosa and Japan than in 
China; and in England and Denmark than in Germany. 

81. ' I'robably it is because salt water is more favourable 
to longevity than fresh, that seafaring people live to such 
an age ; and it is a fact beyond dispute that stagnant waters 
are hurtful from the poisonous gases they exhale, so that 
the dwellers in low-lying localities, from this as well as 
from other reasons, seldom attain advanced age,' 

83, Agreat deal seems to depend likewise upon theground 
and the soil; a mild climate.a dry soil.pure water and plenty 
of fresh air, would furnish the acme of conditions favour- 
able to longevity. According to experience, England, 
Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and Norway, are the countries 
where men attain to the greatest age; and we find by 
observation that all the before-mentioned pi-operties are in 
these united. 

83. On the other hand, Abyssinia, some parts of the 
West Indies, the Gold Coast, are countries where the life 
of man is shortest. 

84. The more a man follows Nature and is obedient to 
her laws, the longer he will live ; the further he deviates 
from these, the shorter will be his existence. This is one 
of the most immutable of laws affecting longevity. 
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6fi. Therefore the fundamental principle obtains, that in 
the Eamo countries, ns long as the iiihabitants lead a 
temperate Ufc aa lierdsmen, they will attain to old age ; 
but as soon as they become civilized, and by these meana 
sink into luxury, dissipation, and corruption, their duration 
of life will be shortened. 

86. ■ Jt is, therefore, not the rich and great who becomo 
old, but country labourers, farmers, mariners, and such 
men as perhaps in their lives never employed theis' 
thoughts on the means wliich must be used to promote 
longevity.' 

87. ' All experience goes to show that the secret of long 
I life is "omnia mediocria ad vitam prolougandum sunt 

otilia." Moderation in everything, so much extolled by 

Horace, and which Hume calls the best thing on earth, is 

' indeed of the utmost efQcacy in prolonging life. Of necessity, 

; a sound constitution, health, spirits, eqnable temper, 

I employment, diet, etc., lies the greatest secret for becoming 

t old, By all extremes prolongation of life is impeded.'* 

1. The following circumstance ia curious: all those 
I people who have become very old were married more than 
I once, and generally at a very late period of life. This ia 
[.applicable to both sexes, 

89. The gi-eatest e-taniple of this is De Longueville, wlio 
I lived to the age of one hundred and ten ; he had been 
P married to ten wives; his last wife he married in his 

" The nervous sf stem, which is perhaps more beyond individual 
control than the bodily, has much to iJo with the duration of lit e. 
Some are so organized that, like a caged eagle, the restleasueBB of 
their mental organization freta the frftmework that contaiDs it, and 
thereby lends to premature diaintegration and decay. As Burton 
Bays, 'In general, aa the heaven soia our life sometimes fair,some~ 
timea overcast, tempestuous, and serene, as in a rose, Hewers aad 
pricklea ; in the year itself, a temperate summer, sometimei a 
$ard winter, a drought, then again pleasant ahowers—ao ia our life 
pitermixed with joys, hopes, feats, sorrows, and calamities.' 
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lunety-ninth year, and she bore him a son when he was in 
his one hundred and first. 

80, In the first half of man's age, an active, even a 
fatiguing life is conducive to longevity, Lut Jn the last half, 
a life that is peaceful and uniform. No instance can be 
found of an idler having lived to a remarliably great age. 

91. Eieh and nourishing food, and an immoderate use of 
flesh as an article of diet, do not prolong life ; instances of 
the greatest age are to be found among men who from 
their youth lived principally on vegetables, and who per- 
haps never tasted flesh.* 

92. A certain degree of cultivation is physically neces- 
sary for man, and promotes duration of life. The savage 
does not live so long as man in a state of civilization. 

93. Country life is more favourable to longevity than 
town life. In large cities one in twenty-five to thirty die 
every year ; in the country one in fifty or over. The mor- 
tality in early life is in particular much increased by living 
in great towns, so that one Ijalf of those born die generally 
before their third year, whereas ia the country half are not 
carried off until the twentieth or thirtieth, f 

84. ' Among some men a kind of renovation seems to be 
reaUy possible. In several instances of great f^e it has 
been remarked that persons in their sixtieth or seventietli 
year acquired new teeth and new hair, and commenced as 
it were a new period of life, which continued twenty 
or tiiirty years longer; a kind of self-reproduction. The 
most remarkable instance of this kind with which I am 
acqaainted, says Ur. Hufeland, is an old magistrate, 
named Bamberg, who Uved at Eechiugen, in the Palatinate, 
and who died in 1791, in his one hundred and twentieth 

* ' Simple diet is best, for many diahes bring many diseaaes.' — 
Plinff. 

t This in both coses ia in a great measure due to errors ia feed- 
ing inf&nta. 
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year, and in 1787, long after he had lost all his teeth, 
eight new ones grew up.'* 

96. By these observations we are enabled to come to a 
conclusion respecting the important question, what is the 
proper term or boundary of human life ? One might 
believe that some degree of certainty could be acquired on 
this point, but it is incredible what difference in opinion 
prevails among philosophers concerning it. 

96. 'One might believe that death by old age is 
the true boundary of human life. But this reasoning 
in the present time is attended with great deception ; for, 
as Lichtenberg says, men have found out the art to 
engraft old age upon themselves before the time, and one 
may see very old people of thirty or forty, who have 
every symptom of extreme old age, such as stiffness and 
aridity, weakness, grey hair, ossified cartilages, etc., which 
are observed very rarely but among persons who have 
attained to the age of eighty or ninety ; but this artificial 
old age cannot be employed to calculate the duration of 
life in general.'-f- 

97. To consider this question in a satisfactory manner 
one must make the following essential distinctions : (1) 
How long can man exist in general considered as a race, 
and what is the absolute duration of life? We know 
that each class of animals has a certain and absolute 
duration of life, and the case must be the same with 
man. (2) How long can man live as an individual, and 
what is the relative duration of his life ? 

98. With regard to the first question — the research 
respecting the absolute duration of human life — there 

^ Some of Dr. Hufeland's assertions must be taken cum grano 
talis. 

t * As Judas Maccabeus killed Apollonius with his own weapons, 
we arm ourselves to our own overthrow, and use reason, art, judg- 
ment, all that should help us, to our own destruction.'— ^i^r^on. 
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is nothing to prevent us from giving it the utmost extent 
to which, according to experience, it is possible for 
it to attain. Sufficient is it to know what man's nature is 
capable of; one who has attained the farthest boundary of 
mortal existence may be considered as representing 
haman nature in its utmost perfection. 

99. Experience incontestahly tells us that a man may 
still attain the age of one hundred and fifty or one hundred 
and sixty years. We may therefore agree that the vital 
power may support a duration and activity extending to 
two hundred years. 

100. This assertion derives weight from the fact that it 
agrees with the proportion between the time of growth and 
the duration of life. One may lay it down as a rule that 
an animal lives six or eight times as long as it grows, and 
man in a state of nature should he no exception to the rule. 

101. Every oi^anism must run its course to decay, 
but some of the simpler forms of life are so readily 
and frequently renewed, that it is diflScult to say how long 
they live. Such are the jelly-fish, every fragment of 
which is capable of producing the individual fish again. 
The more complicated living beings, such as the fly, whose 
anatomy must be a marvel of adaptation, has but a day's 
tenure of existence ; perhaps this may be due to his 
fragile formation. 

102. Cold-blooded living beings, such as fishes and 
reptiles, waste their tissues slowly, and therefore live 
long. Crocodiles live a hundred years, and some say that 
the tortoise sees a century of life ; the carp, on well- 
authenticated authority, lives two hundred years; indeed, 
provided the tissues are healthy, there is no limit to life 
in these cold-blooded beings, 

103. The elephant lives to a century, the camel to 
about the same age as man, the horse to fottY titoxs.,^'*. 
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ox fifteen or twenty, the deer thirty, foxes, hares, sheep, 
rabbits, and goats to seven, and pigs and dogs from fifteen 
to twenty years. It is, however, a &ct that the size 
of an animal bears no relation to its duration of life ; this, 
as previously stated, must be judged more particularly by 
its period of growth. 

104. Food, climate and individual peculiarities will al- 
ways affect the duration of life in animals and man. The 
Negro in America lives longer than in Senegal; the extremes 
of heat and cold are not conducive to long life, and even 
men in almost contiguous countries and of similar blood 
vary. The l^russian lives, on an average, 2818 years ; the 
Schloswig-llolstoiner, 39*8 ; and the Neapolitan, 31'65 years. 

106. Man, in a natural state, where the period of 
maturity is not hastened by art, requires fully twenty-five 
to thirty years to acquire his complete growth and con- 
formation ; and this proportion will give him an absolute 
age of two hundred years, if we take animal life for our 
Hlandard, so that great age is not an unnatural state, or a 
sliort life naturally a proper condition of things. (See 
* The (Constitution,* par. 7.) 

106. Wo thus see that almost all those kind of deaths 
which take place before the hundredth year are brought 
on artifically, that is to say, by disease or accident ; audit 
is certain that most die an unnatural death, and that not 
one in a hundred thousand attains the age of one hundred 
years. 

107. The relative duration of human life varies as much 
as the individual, and it is regulated according to the 
perfection or imperfection of the mass which forms the 
jjorson : his manner of living, surroundings, etc., and the 
tliouHand internal or external circumstances which may 
inlluenco the continuance of his existence. For we must 
not imagine that every person brings into the world 
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a stock of vitality capable of lasting one hundred years ; 
it is unfortunately the fate of humanity that the sins 
of the fathers often communicate to the child a far shorter 
' stamen vitas.'* 

108. ' With tlio innumerable host of diseases and 
accidents which openly and secretly prey upon our lives, 
we shall see it is more difficult now than ever to attain to that 
number of years to which human nature is really capable 
of reaching. That term, however, we must make our 
foundation, and we must endeavour to show how i'ar it is 
io our power to remove those obstacles which prevent us 
at present from arriving at it.' 

109. As little tilings make up the sum of human 
happiness, so little things make up the sum of hnman 
longevity. In old age, when the beam in the scale of life 
and death is so nearly balanced, a small error or omission 
or commission may incliiie it downwards, and the com- 
pensating store of nervous power may be insufficient 
to move it up again, so the reserve of vitality is exhausted, 
and the balance is broken for ever. 

^B INDICATIONS OF ADVANCING AGE. 

^^Tip. Life — animal and vegetable — has three periods: 
the period of growth, of maturity, and of decay ; and as in 
the vegetable kingdom a flower shoots, blooms, and withers, 
or as an apple grows, ripens, and perishes, so in like 
manner does the human organism, 

* Bnrton says very truly, ' For now, by onr too much facility— in 
this kind, Id giving way for all to marry that will, too much liberty 
and indulgence in tolerating all aorta— there is a vast confuaiou of 
hereditary diseases ; no family secure, do man almost free from 
some grievous infirmity or other. It comes to paaa that our genera- 
tion 18 corrupt, we have many weak persons, both in body and 
mind, many diseases raging amongst us, and crazed familica ; our 
fathers bad, and we oro like to bo wor^ie.' 
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Ul. Whcro there are uo special infliiencea to cause pre' 
miilure death from within, or accidental circumstanceB ta 
hasten disBolution from without, the body grows till it hai 
reached the age of thirty; it matures till it is forty-fivej 
it maintaina its integrity, under favourable conditions, till 
it is fifty-five or over, and then it begins to decay. 

113. Ab youlb is the state of transition from infancy t 
iimturity, so ago is the state of transition from maturity ti 
death ; but at length there comes a season when thi 
balance hitherto so evenly kept begins to incline^ thi 
powers of the system are less equal to the demands mac' 
upon tbeni, a diminution of energy becomes sensible, an 
the waste of the body exceeds the supply. 

118. With the germs of life are intermingled the scet 
of death, aud, liowever vigorous the growth of the fabric 
however energetic the endowments of its maturity, w 
know that its days are numbered, and that even if i 
should escape destruction from causes that are accidental 
it is nevertheless sooner or later doomed to perish by th 
slow but unerring operation of natural laws, inseparabl 
from its existence and co-eva! witli its birth.* 

114. Tlie number of those wlio tlms gently glide aloii; 
the stream of years is small indeed, compared with thot 
whose declining age is withered by infirmities or eni 
bittered by disease, and the ' age that melts in unperceivea 
decay' is rarely mot with amongst the numerous and 
diversified causes of premature decrepitude. 

llfi. In tracing back the gradual succession of phenO". 
mena that mark these eventful changes and constitute tha 
numerous and almost insensible steps of transition whicb 
connect them, what interesting topics of inquiry present 
themselves! what instruction is afforded with regard to 
the physical laws of tlie animal economy by the study 
• Roget 
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that condition in particular of the system in whicli it has 
passed the meridian of its activity, and may be regarded 
as on the decline, and in which the causes that ultimately 
conduce to its destruction begin to prevail over the con- 
servative powers that had hitherto predominated ! 

116, This we designate age, the beginning of the end, 
the rust of years, and the inevitable ; the result of the 
wear of that complex machine, the mechanism of which 
though endowed in some of its parts with attributes to 
last two hundred years, yet fails in others to reach a 
fourth of that space. 

117, ' Senectus ipsa morbus insanabilis.' Some de- 
generate earlier than others, and as in the vegetable world 
the apple of one tree may be ripe, while that of another is 
green, so in the animal kingdom one man may be in the 
meridian of his powers of body and mind, when another, 
through the corroding influence of care or the misfortune of 
hereditary disease, may be hastening to his premature end. 

118, ' Life is not counted by years, 
Tliere are momenta which act as a plough ; 

And the furrow, whene'er it appears. 
May be deep on the heart as the brow,' 

Il9. Tlius we see tlie constitution at sixty in some as 

vigorous as in others at thirty, and the nervous power as 
uninjured as it haa been ere the age of maturity was 
attained. 

120, Unwilling as humanity is to beHeve it, the inevit- 
able change in structure, in nervous power, in the strength 
and co-ordination of vital action, begins from the i^e of 
fifty-five, excep: in highly-favoured individuals, to fore- 
shadow the approach of eventual decay. 

ISl. In those bom of sound constitution and healthy 
parentage, and who have led temperate lives, the changes 
are gradual, but they arc nevertheless si^i'ai&'iwA:, ^»A 
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many of them occur long before the iadividual hiniseU or 
herself is awaro of it, 

ISS. The fact that they are insidious is no reason wliy 
thoy should bo overlooked, and their gradual or rapid 
dovotopmotit often depends upon the individual attention 
and care hostowed upon himself by the person most in- 
torostod in delaying their onslaught. 

183. ' Old age steals upon us by slow and imperceptible 
(leRrees, which, even when obvious to others, are often 
unknown to ourselves. Nature, when the system is 
entrusted wholly to her laws, thus kindly smooths the 
path along which we descend tlie vale of life, and conducts 
ns by easy stages to our destined place of repose.' 

124. Aa ' those who sow the wind must expect to reap 
the storm,' ao, though it may be too late when middle age 
is waning to correct the errors of youth, it becomes im- 
portant to husband the remaining strength and guard the 
constitution against the attacks and infirmities, constantly 
recurring, of tliose diseases that are the sure coQOOmi--' 
tants of advancing life. 

125. Among the first indications of failure of nervoua-f 
and nutritive power are the frosting of the hair and decayf 
of the hair-bulbs, leading in a greater or lesser degree t 
baldness ; so also with the skin — the lustre and glow thftt 
distinguished it in youth or middle age have passed awayj 
and it becomes dry, harsh, and wrinkled. 

126. Compared with its structure in infancy, when it ial 
very tbiu and delicate, the skin of the aged presents i 
striking contrast ; it becomes thicker, more dry, and mora 
disposed to peel off in scales. Aa it no longer adapts itselH 
to the alterations of position or of bulk (from loss of elas- J 
ticity), it becomes flaccid and wrinkled whenever tbess'l 
parts diminish by age, and all this is very perceptible in T 
the neck, face, and hands. 
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t27. Hence we may trace the gradual shrinking and 
corrugation of the features, which regularly follow the 
progress of years, and which afford unerring indications of 
age. Witness the dark-coloured fuiTOws of the cheeks 
and lower part of the face, the result of reiterated im- 
pressions from various passions ; witness the lesser lines 
on the temples radiating from the eyeS, and denoting the 
increased efforts which accompany the employment of 
those organs ; witness also the deeper wrinkles in the 
brow and forehead, bearing the impress of intense and 
anxious thought, 

188. Wear and tear begins to teH on every organ ; the 
heart grows larger and bears exertion worse, the lungs 
grow denser, the features sharper, the hearing becomes 
duller, and the sight begins to fail. 

129. In the male between the age of forty-five and 
sixty-five, the intellectual powers enlarge, and even the 
head increases in size occasionally, especially in front; 
but though the mental faculties rejuvenate, the sexual 
powers exhibit evidence of failure. 

130. At this time of life there is a tendency to a deposit 
of fat, leading to corpulence ; in England the commonest 
being protuberance of the belly. The body also begins to 
lose its elasticity, the gait is less springy, and the move- 
ments are slower. 

131. Up even to old age the intellectual faculties increase 
in power, but they are slower in action and longer in 
arriving at correct deductions ; the dash and impulsive- 
ness of youth are gone, and the movements of the mind are 
governed by more sustained deliberation. 

132. After middle life the tendency to acute inflamma- 
tory disease becomes lessened, and attacks of illness assume 
a more congestive character, while those due to inherited 
conatitutional defects and to the indiscretions of formei 
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^^^B years develop themselves. In this category may be men- 
^^^1 tioned gout, tumours, rheumatism, and Bright's disease of. 
^^^H the kidneys, etc. 

^^H 133. The secretions of the skin are less copious as 

^^^P advances, and the functions of the kidneys are more alug-r 

^^^ gishly performed ; though the flow of urine may be greater^ 

it does not eliminate the ■waste from the blood aa per- 

Ifectly as it did in former years. 
134. The tendency to increase of tissue in wroug plaoW' 
is characteristic of age ; for instance, the gland at the neck 
of the bladder (called the prostate) increases in size. This 
causes an inability to empty the bladder properly, and 
there is great difficulty iu passing water ; while in others 
there is excessive irritability of that oi^an and a constant 
desire to empty it, which is not 
136. Increase of tissue in wrong places may also be 
instanced in the enlargement of the joints, in the liability 
to cancer and other tumours, simple and malignant, and in 
the increase in the size of the heart on account of the 
greater difficulty it has in forcing the blood through the 
inelastic vessels, 

136. The deposit of bony material in old age in places to 
which it is quite foreign, and therefore misplaced, tends to 
increased density of texture. The redundance of osseouB 
matter even affects the bloodvessels and the coverings of 
the viscera and tlie articulations, leading to rupture of 
arteries in the brain (apoplexy), etc., and causes a want of 
pliability in the joints, a stiffness in the gait, and con- 
sequent slowness of movement. 

137. As the cartilages in old age become ossified they 
shrink ; iu this fact may be shown the decrease in stature 

* This is a, Bonrce of considerable annoyance to old people,. 
eajieciallj^ in railway travelling. It is best reheved liy belladoniia ; 
fliiiniiie iacreusea tlie mischief. This affection usually begins 
between the ages of fifty-aeven and sixty, before which it is rare. 
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as age advances, due to the ost^ificatioD of tho cartilaginous 
pads in the backbone ; this causes the bending forward in 
old people, the pads between the vertebrfe being deeper ia 
front than behind. 

138. Together with the mechanical changes in texture 
we have described, we find that there also take place 
considerable alterations in the chemical condition of the 
fluids and solids of the body; the gelatine decreases and 
the lime-salts and lihrine increase. We see this in the 
calf. Calves'-foot jelly is not the same as the jelly 
afforded by the feet of a fuU-gi'own ox ; the latter has a 
deeper colour, is less digestible, and passes more slowly 
into a state of putrefaction. 

139. If we examine the changes which the secretions 
undei^o, we shall find that they partake of the general 
diminution of fluidity incident to old age. Those that 
consist chiefly of the watery exhalations of the hlood are 
more scanty than in early life. The perspiration, for in- 
stance, is far less abundant, and the blood itself becomes 
darkened in colour. From the diminution of perspiration, 
less animal matter is escreted by the skin. 

140. As the internal excreting surfaces have to do more 
work from this cause, it is probable that this may account 
for the fcetor of the breath in old people, as it does for the 
fact that the secretions from the nose, fauces, and lungs are 
more copious than in middle age, though less healthy iu 
character, and the source of continual distress to the aged 
valetudinarian by the obstruction they cause to free respi- 
ration, and by the perpetual efforts required for their 
expulsion. 

141. '(irey hairs, tho proverbial attendant upon age, 
exemplify the operation of the same principle of defective 

Qtrishment and suppressed secretion. Early and vigorous 
beir growth, tlie hairs of the head are generally tho first 
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to show symptoms of decay. These changes in some take 
place at thirty years of age, in others much later; and causes 
which afiTect but little the general constitution accelerate 
the death of the hair, more especially depressing passions, 
intense thought, and corroding anxieties.' * 

142. The loss of colour in hair begins in the shaft, which 
first becomes grey, then white, and lastly transparent, giving 
to it that silvery appearance which is esteemed so vener- 
able a mark of age ; and its death from old age is irretriev* 
able and hopeless, for it implies destruction of every part 
of the root as well as the shaft, and the consequent separa- 
tion of the hair is attended with the obliteration of the 
canal which it occupied, and which penetrated the true skin. 

143. The alterations which take place in the eyes by the 
progress of age afford another instance of the tendency to 
the diminution of the watery constituents of the body. As 
the aqueous humour in the eye diminishes, the cornea 
becomes less prominent, and it loses thus its refractive 
power, hence the vision of near objects becomes indistinct ; 
their focus on the retina being imperfect, the images formed 
there are confused, f 

144. ' Changes also take place in the more internal part 
of the eye ; the crystalline lens generally acquires a yellow 
or amber colour, and its transparency diminishes. The 
sensibility of the iris (the muscle that increases or dimin- 
ishes the size of the pupil) is impaired, and the pupil is 
haljitually more dilated. These causes and the decay of 
nervous power account for the failure of sight in advancing 
years.' J 

146. ' The same applies to the internal ear ; the fluids that 

* The cause of baldness, according to Dr. Erasmus Wilson, is 
exhausted nutritive power of the skin, 
t Roget. 
i Ibid. 
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labricate its delicate stmctui-e dry up, or partially dry up, 
and this ia often the cause oE dulnesa of hearing in the 
aged. Among the cauaea of the changes that take place in 
the internal organSj the most important is the alteration in 
the condition o£ the bloodvessels; they undergo a pro- 
gressive and gradual diminution from infancy to youth, 
from youth to manhood, and from manhood to old age. 
While the body is extending in growth the arteries are 
exceedingly numerous and very elastic, and they pervade 
every part; but as age advances they contract in every 
part, and are less capable of dilatation, owing to the 
increased density and rigidity of their coats.'* 

146. This change is most perceptible in the smaller 
arteries of the face, which become impervious, and gradu- 
ally disappear in cordy strings ;t thus the sanguineous 
appearance that gives such bloom and beauty to youth is 
altogether lost, and the rosy cheek, the pride of many a 
village belle, becomes the pale, dull, flabby complexion of 
advanced life, 

147. But as the arteries contract the veins enlarge, as 
may be seen iu their tortuous curves on the back of the 
hands and bald heads of old people; this ia due to their 
coats being leas elastic and thinner than those of the arteries. 
In extreme old age the veins become very full and promi- 
nent, and their total capacity must be, therefore, much 
increased. Hence while the total quantity' of blood in the 
body ia diminished by age, a greater proportion of the whole 

* This is a great reason why apoplexy and sudden death from 
the rupture of arteries is ao common after middle age ; the coflta of 
the arteries are luaded with fat and calcareous matter,so thu,t a burnt 
of passion, over-excitemeut, or violent exercise, by the sudden 
msQ of blood and consequent strain on their inelastic atructure, 
causes them to give way ; thus, after middle age, people should 
take their pleasures ' soberly,' and curb their posaiona tightly. 

t They m^y sometimes be felt like whipcord under the skin of 
the temple iu some old people. 
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mass is contained in tbe venous than in tlie arterial aystem. 
In youth this proportion was perhaps equal ; in age the 
veins contain two-thirda of the maas of blood.* 

148. The veins of the legs are very liable to disease in 
advanced life, for the pressure of the column of blood they- 
have to support is a force which constantly operates to 
distend them, and which, when their strength ia diminished 
hy age, they are unable to withstand ; this is particularly 
the case in elderly women who have borne children, and 
arises from the obstruction to the return of the blood from 
the lower extremities during pregnancy, f 

149. The growth of the heart in old age does not keep 
pace with that of the circulatory system, and its energy is 
diminished, aa manifested by the languor and slowness of 
the pulse ; occasionally we find it also intermittent, indi- 
cating the diminished irritability that pervades the system 
in which the heart at length participates. In old persona 
the number of pulsations often does not exceed fifty, and is 
sometimes even less than this. 

160. 'Various and complicated as are the changes from 
youth to old ago, and thence to senile decay and death, 
and diverse as are the objects Nature has iu view in tho 
several periods of life, a minute inquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances that mark theae epochs will show the uniform 
operation of the same laws throughout the whole of these 
changes. Tbe operations of Nature in all other instances 

* This fact accouata for the frequency of piles and varicose 
veins in elderly people. The celebrated UuUen pointed out,_ia hia 
beautiful theory ut hEemorrhagy, the frequency of sanguineouB 
apoplexy from these diaeaaea of the arteriea and veins. 

t Forvaricose veins nothinganawerasi) well as silk elastic Btock'^ 
inga ; they relieve the wearing, acliing pain caused by the diseaaed' 
vessels, and prevent the column of blood rupturing the vein, the re* 
suit of which is sometimes severe and even fatal bleeding, and ofteny 
afterwards, intractable ulcers of the lega. They are sold at abool 
ten shillings the pair ; if to reach above the knees, about thirt]!^ 
Bhillings. 
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will esplain this, when tliey examine the successive cliangee 
that take place in the textures and functions of the animal 
economy.' 

151. The elasticity and moisture of all the tissues that 
form the human body in early life pass away witU age, 
and the proportion of solid matter is augmented ; this 
accretion of new materials imparts to them in processa of 
time greater density aud toughness.* The condensation 
of all these materials proceeds as age advances, aud is then 
attended with a contraction of their dimensions. 

152. The effects of diminished energy and deficieocy ia 
the hlood may he traced in all the functions ; diruinished 
secretion and deterioration of the fluids necessary to carry 
on the processes o f life are direct consequences of these 
changes. Tlie function of digestion itself, the source of 
those materials from which the blood Is prepared and its 
losses replenished and from which all parts derive theu' 
nutriment, is less effective than formerly. 

153. The changes that occur in the secretions and in the 
powers of digestion are less considerable than those that 
occur in other functions. The Uver and kidneys, for example, 
are nearlyas active and perfect, and perform their respective 
offices as completely in age as in I'ormer years, though the 
muscular and nervous powers have sensibly declined. 

154. Another characteristic of advancing age is the loss 
of fat, which is very visible in the countenance ; tlie eyes 
retreat into the sockets ; the cheeks become hollow ; the 
teeth decay and loosen; the gums are reduced by ah- 
eorption ; and the expression is transformed, the features 
being altered. 

* All the parta composed of fibres acquire tougbnesa by fi;;c. 
This ia mutter of common observation with regard to auiiiiols 
that are used as food. In very old auimals the parts that have 
origiDally been muscular appear, by a change of substance, to be 
converted, into tendons, a. denser materini being substituted {ijc 
the proper muscular fibre. 
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155, See in old people how the lower jaw, deprived of 
its teeth, advances so that the chin projects and comea 
nearer to tlie nose ; and the cavity of the mouth being 
thus diminished in its capacity, the tongue often appears 
too large to be contained in it 

156. So intimately are all the functions of the animal 
economy linked together in one harmonious system that a 
change made in any one of these must necessarily affect 
all the others, by disturbing the nice balance which is 
established by Katnre between them. Hence the difficulty 
that must always be felt in tracing to their origin the long 
and complicated series of changes that constitute any con- 
siderable alteration in the state of the system ; and when, 
as in the present case, the inquiry relates to alterations 
that are extremely gradual, and extend over considerable 
periods of time, it ia still more difficult to arrive at any 
definite conclusion.* 

167. Thus, after prosecuting our induction of facts to the 
length of establishing certain leading principles according 
to which the slow progress of years affects the different 
organs and functions of the body, we find great difficulty 
in proceeding further and reducing them to simple and 
intelligible truths, 

168. After all, we can only assume that the mysterious 
agency known as nervous power, by some hidden process, 
furnishes the mainspring that keeps this complicated 
mechanism in its ceaseleas activity ; but that even this 
in the course of years loses its compensating power, and 
that, as a corollary, the most distant parts ' lose touch ' 
and gradually deteriorate and fail in their functions, never 
to rejuvenate again.f 

Eoget. 

-f ' The order of failure of the nervous organism ia systematically 
.jnect, andis a wonderftd semblance of that temporary death of 
lervous function which wo call sleep. The paita that minister to 
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169, The muaclea uudergo in the course of years chauges 
considerable, though perhaps not so obvious, as the 
other textures ; and acquire, by the deposit of fibrous or 
even osseous matter, the density of tendon or even bone. 
Their contractility is thus impaired and they become 
more rigid, so that they act more slowly to the stimulus 
of exertion. The involuntary muscles, such as those of 
the heart, participate in the same changes and execute 
their functious with diminished enei^ and regularity,* 

160. Not only is the irritability of the muscles impaired, 
but also that property which has been denominated its 
tone ia diminished. The texture of the muscles in elderly 
people is flabby and relaxed ; though the individual fibres 
in those muscles are in themselves tough and dense, a 
^gieatev degree of vacillation characterizes the actions of 
"The muscles of the limbs in advanced age. Hence the 
tottering aud infirm gait of the old man. 

161. This tendency to ossification of tissue even affects 
the voice in old age ; the larynx ossifies, and the muscles 
that move the vocal cords lose their elasticity. This is 
the reason why singers, who have possessed the finest 

the senses fail Srst ; next the fiiculties of memory, reaeon, aad 
volition ; the piissions follow. Thus the body ia left at last while 
yet it lives, yielding truly, phenomena of life, but of the more 
organic or vegetable lif& Tne respiratory muscles move, the heart 
moves, the digestive organs move, and the instincts to which theae 
parts minister feebly and feebler survive. The instincts die, the 
digestive power dies, the breathing begins to die. In the close of 
the scene, the heart ceases its bents, censes not suddenly, but in a 
fitful phase of action : A beat or two and a long pause ; a faint 
breath, another Heries of beate ; a pause, and with diminution of 
breathing, and dimiaution of series of strokes of the heart, pro- 
longation of the pause until the complete cessation of action.' — 
Dr. li. W. RKhardmn. 

* 'I Lave never yet met with a person who has not intermittent 
action of the heart after the seventy-fifth year of life, and in the 
^"BHOrity of persons it is presented at an earlier period.'—' Diteaia 
WModetit life; by Dr. B. W. Jiit^t-Jsoii. 
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^^H voices 1 
^^H old age. 

^^H 162. 'A diminution in tone is also exhibited in the 
^^H muscular coats of tho digestive tract; the stomach and 
^^H intestines are hahitually more dilated — that ia, they do not 
^^H BO readily contract upon their contents, when hut little is 
^^^1 contained iu them, hence the annoyauce thnt old people 
^^^P are subjected to by accumulation of wind in the stomach 
il and bowels, which ia aggravated by their inability to take 

exercise to move it.' {See Constipation, page 149.) 

163. The same loss of power affects the bladder, which 
remains large even when empty ; the diminution of power 
in the muscular structure of the bladder is productive of a 

i double evil, as it ia rendered less capable of retaining its 
contents when distended and also less capable of completely 
emptying itself. 
164. Together with this want of power, the bladder often 
gets irritable ia advanced life, and to this cause the en- 
largement of the gland at its neck contributes, by impeding 
the action of its muscle and lessening the diameter of the 
canal.-f- (See page 174.) 
166. But muscular coutractility in the bladder and else- 
where is intimately connected with the condition of the 
nervous system, and before we can form a proper estimate 
of the causes that occasion the decline of the muscular 
power, let us explain and consider those that affect in cor- 
responding periods the nervous power. 

186. The structure and composition of the brain — which 
ia to the nervous system what the heart is to the arterial 
and venous — its moving power — undergo, by progress of 

• ' Medical Maxims ' (London : Cbatto and Windus), by the 
Batne author. 

t The symptoms of tbia diaenae, which seldom begin before the 
age of fifty-tive, may exist montlia, or even years, before retention 
ir incontinence of urine occurs. See page ITS. 
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ftge, cbaDges no less great and important than those that 
affect other parts. The Bubstance of this organ at the time 
of birth is almost fluid ; as the body grows it acquires 
greater consistence and lirmness. As life progresses this 
condensation still proceeds, and in middle age it attains its 
proper density. 

167. In general, the mass of the brain is diminished in 
size in advanced age, so that it does not completely fill the 
cavity of the cranium, and its bloodvessels and coverings 
become incrusted with bony deposits ; occasionally a con- 
trary effect occurs, but this is more the result of disease 
than of age, and in this case the brain softens.* {See 
' Softening of the Brain,' p. 214.) 

168. Now, the whole series of phenomena that charac- 
terize the decline of life iudicate the gradual diminution 
of the nervous energy, and of the brain more especially, 
and the nerves undergo changes from age very analogous 
to those of the brain ; thus all the sensitive functions are 
performed less perfectly. 

169. The organs of the external senses become less capa- 
ble of receiving impressions from their respective objects ; 
the nerves transmit more tardily and more feebly these 
impressions to the brain, and the perceptions to which the 
transmitted impressions give rise are less vivid and more 
transitory than formerly. 

* ' I have learned,' says Dr. Richardson, ' that the gradual trans- 

fomiation of the vital orgaps of the body, from tha advance of 

age, Ib due to a change in tbe colloidal (gelatinous) matter which 

forms the organic basia of all living tissues. In its active state 

this BubatiiDce is combined with water, by which iti activity and 

flexibility is maintained in whatever organ it is present ; brain, 

nerve, muscle, eyeball, cartilage, membrane, la course oE time 

this combination with water ia lessened, whereupon the vital 

tissues become thickened, or, to use the technical term, " pectous." 

. py attraction of cohesion the organic particles are welded together, 

^Until at length the nervous matter loses its mobility and tbe 

Tilbysical inertia is complete.' — ' Dweata of Modem Life.' 
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no. Tbo aousiUility of tlie coustitution generally is 
f dJDiiiiiiihed by nge. Bodily sufferings from the same cause 
I wo leM acute, and equal injuries excite less constitutional 
[ diaturbanco ; inflammation is more languid. Painful 
[. tfl'iictioDH, sucli as cancer, are felt less acutely than 
I In the rnoridiaii of life ; and these, as well aa all other 
I dliiBiMiiii, havu a disposition to assume a more chrcmic 
[' oliarncter. 

171, Tho BystonI is lees susceptible to the action of con- 
[ tA^ionn of all kinds ; old people seldom catch fevers, and 
I if they CBcnpo the eruptive diseases of youthful life, they 
I Aro not AUAoeptihle to them in advanced age. This includes 
I lli(!iin)iw, Hoarlot fever, chicken-pox, and other infectious 
i; disoi'durn. 

172. Tho temperature of the body is lower in old people 
[ thiin in tho young ; in a measure this arises from the 
I diminution of fat, which, by its uon-conducting properties, 
I pTeveata tho escape of lieat from the body ; but it also 
I •rifiCH from a decline in the powers of the circulation and 
'the nervouB energy in general. Whatever be the cause, 

chilliness is a very common attendant on old age, as all 
must know. {See ' Warmth,' p. 05.) 

173. In extreme age the periods of sleep are short, but 
[ they are more frequent than in middle life ; the sleep is 
I less profound, and is taken during the day as well as at 
I night. But there are exceptions to this rule, for cold feet, 
lindigestion, and many of the ailments that afflict old 
I people subject them to distressing wakefulness. {See 

Sleep,' p. 105.) 

174, The mind, as well as the body, is wasted by time. 
JThc first indication of decay in the intellectual faculties is 
K-tbe loss of memory. We often observe a failure of memory 

tehile the judgment is unimpaired. This loss of power is 
9- iefly felt in the case of new associations, Thus recent 
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events are recalled witli much greater difficulty than old 
ones, and new habits can hardly ever be contracted. 

17fi. The earliest notice that is given of this partial 
decline is generally in foigetfulness of the names of 
persons. "When carried further, the names of things are 
forgotten ; the mind loses that command of language it 
once possessed, hence the tardiness of speech and heavi- 
ness of expression that characterize the conversation of so 
many persons of advanced age. The garrulity of old 
persons is also frequently a consequence of the deficiency 
of memory which effaces the recollection of what has just 
been said, and leads to continual reiteration of the same 
ideas* 

176. ' Not only are the bodily feelings impaired by age, 
but the mental sensibility also, in all that relates to 
present or recent impressions. Yet it has often been 
noticed that old persons feel acutely the loss of former 
friends and companions. How often do we not witness 
the survivor of an aged couple soon follow his partner to 
the grave !" 

177. The failure of the eight, of the hearing, the senses 
which connect us most largely with the external world, 
contributes much to the diminished exercise of the 
intellect by abstracting the occasions for exertion, and we 

• Cicero does not seem to agree with this— but we know tbat 
people can blind themselves to their own failings— for he Bays, ' As 
lor myself, I know not only those who are at present alive, but their 
fathers also and their grandfathers : nor have I any fears that in 
reading their names on tombatonee I may lose my memory as tliey 
say, for by the reading of these very tombstones I recover my 
recollection of the deceased. Nor, indeed, have I heard of any 
old mao having lost his recollection of the place where he had 
deposited a treasure. The faculties of old men remain, provided 
only there be a continuance of study and application, and that not 
only in the case of illnstrious men, and those who have filled high 
stations, but abo in private and peaceful life.'— Ci'wro on 
Old Age. 
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well know that withont esadae the intdleetiial as well 
as the bodily powers stagnate and become toriniL 

178. To this cause are ottea added impediments to 
bodily exertion, arising from stiffness of the joints, delnlity 
of the muscles and impaired nerrons energy. The tottering 
steps and tardy moTements of the infirm old man can be 
accompanied with none of the enjoyment whidi aittends 
the exertions of limbs animated by the elasticity of youth. 

179. If age deprives the indiTidual of the resources of 
mental recreation and bodily exerdse, can we wonder that 
the old take refuge in the enjoyment of the sense of 
taste that still remains unimpaired, and that the pleasures 
of the table have a fascination beyond what Nature 
demands for the requirements of the system ? thus many of 
the sufferings of advanced life are due to this cause. 

180. Alas ! even here Nature imposes certain limits, 
beyond which the votaries of luxury are forbidden to pass. 

' Time hovers o'er, impatient to destroy. 
And closes all the avennes of joy ; 
In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 
The fruit autumnal and the vernal shower; 
With listless eye the dotard views the store, 
He views and wonders that they please no more. 
Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines 
And luxury with sighs her slave resigns.' 

181. ' Need we pursue this " strange eventful history " 
to the last melancholy chapter of man's existence, and 
contemplate the wreck of those exalted faculties which 
ennoble his nature, and of which the deprivation lowers his 
condition far below that of the beasts of the field ? Need 
we dwell upon the sickening spectacle of '* second childish- 
ness and mere oblivion,'' and disclose those mournful 
contrarieties of our nature that drew forth the exclamation 

ihe poet : 

* In life'i last scene what prodigies surprise, 
Foars of the brave and tollies of the wise ! 
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From Marlborough's eyes the streams of dotage flow 
And Swift eapires a driveller aad a show X 



it us draw a veil on tliis humiliating picture of tlie 
frailties of humanity, and which forcibly reminds ua 
of what 

' We Bhun to know. 
That life protracted is protracted woe." 

I. Let us inquire whether it is possible, throughout 

the many changes we have described as characterizing the 
several stages of the transition from infancy to decrepitude, 
to discover the uniform and progressive operation of any 
single principle. Can it be anything further than a 
decline in the energies of the nervous system, wliich, 
being the mainspring of life, is accountable for the loss of 
muscular power through diminished force of the circula- 
tion by which tissue is renovated. 

183. If this be a legitimate inference, then this declen- 
sion of nervous power, which takes place with more or less 
rapidity as we advance in life, appears to be the principle 
we were in quest of ; that is the ultimate fact to which all 
others are subordinate. Appearances then warrant the 
theory that a certain stock of vital force is imparted 
to our being at its first formation, as a provision for 
carrying it through its destined career of exietence. 

184. In every action of the system a portion of this 
power is expended, and the greater and <iuicker the expen- 
diture, the sooner will it come to an end, until the whole 
being consumed, all movements cease, like those of a 
watch which has run down, and of which the mainspring 
has ceased to act. 

185. Tiiat considerable differences exist in the stock 
of vitality in ditfereut individuals cannot be doubted, some 
being destined to a shorter and some to a longer term of 
~ iatence ; while othera, horn with more feeble stamina, yet 
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highly excitable, anticipate tha natural epochs andstagea of 
life, and, precocious in their youth, are doomed to prematura 
senility and decay, (See ' Constitution,' pp. 1-7.) 

186. Such is usually the condition of dwarfs, who 
generally die at an early period, bearing all the ordinary 
marks of extreme old age. 

187. From all that has been said we may draw 
the conclusion, that the spontaneous decay of the body 
and the decline of its powers, invariably attending the 
lapse of years, arise altogether from causes that are 
internal and interwoven with the very conditions and 
laws of its existence, and are but little influenced by 
external circumstances. 

188. Thus inanimate bodies usually perish by friction 
from without, such as the stone or the coin; bub living 
bodies perish from within, consumed by the very fire which 
is in itself the source of their animation.* 

189. As this is so, it may seem a curious fact, and one 
that must for ever remain a mystery, that the unseen apark, 
that has no substance or power to wear away itself, should 
aa the principle of life, or at least as the link between the 
animate and the inanimate, wear away the material part to 
whichitis attached. What killa the bodyquicker than worry 
and corroding anxieties ? but these have no substance, nor 
do they form any part of the brain that so soon sympathizes 
with thera, and reacts upon every organ in the body.f 

• ' Now, the happiest termination is whea, with intellect un- 
impaired and the other senses uninjured, ths same nature wbieh 
put together the several parts of the machine, takes her own work 
to pieces. As the person who has built a ship or a house likewise 
takes it down with the greatest ease, so the same nature which 

bjglued together the human machine takes it asunder most skilfully.' 
—Cicero on Old Age- 

\ 'Eadst thou Sameon'a hair. Kilo's strength, Scanderbeg's 
xna, Solomon's wisdom, Absalom's beauty, Crcesus' wealth, Oseaar's 

I valour, Alexander's epirit, Ttdly's elot^uence, Qygea' ring, FeiseuB* 
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190. Thus it seems that health, aud as a coioUary. 
length of life, depends upon two conditions for ita attain- 
ment — one being the equable and unruffled operation of 
the mental processes that influence the material part, and 
the other the unchangingly healthy condition of the 
tissues of the body that minister to the operations of life, 
and act as a medium between the visible and the invisible. 

191. For this reason the impassive in disposition, by their 
power of controlling the animal passions and holding the 
intellectual faculties in subjection, live the longest, hence 
the truism, 'tn live long, live slowly.' 

198. If health be viewed as consisting in the proper 
balance and harmony of all the functions of life, it is 
evident that this condition may exist in all ages, and that 
it is compatible with different degrees of energy in tlie 
exercise of those functions. Though the powers of the 
constitution may be enfeebled by age, and though the 
actions may be less vigorously performeil, yet if they be 
duly proportioned to one another, the system must be 
considered as in a heidthy condition, and as fulfilling the 
designs of Nature, in the later stages of its existence. 

193. In one respect, however, there is a material differ- 
ence between the health of youth and the health of age, 
inasmuch as the former is more secure and stable than the 
latter. In the period of youth, it is true, the greater 
activity of the functions often endangers the equilibrium 
of the system ; but the power of restoration is at the same 
timo proportionally more efliciant. Rich in its resources, 
the constitution of youth I'ebounds with surprising elas- 
ticity I'rom the depression of a severe illness, and even 
seems to gather fresh vigour from the shock, In advanced 

lietul, Nestor's years to come, all this would not make tlioe ubnolute, 
Kive Che« content or true liiippiiiots in this life, or an continue it. 
Kven in the midst uf luirlh ta sorrow luid piet.'—' Anatmatso^ 
JJeh-cliol!/: 
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life, on the contrary, this resilient power is deficient ; tfas 
fibres that have been 3tretched beyond the proper Umita 
DO longer return to their former atate; the spring no 
longer reacts with a force eqnal to that by which it ia 
extended ; and a displacement of ita particles is productive 
of a permanent alteration of structure and incapacity to 
perform the same extent of action.* 

194, The slighter deviations from the perfectly healthy 
structure of the organs, which are the concomitants of age, 
are of various kinds, and their effects may be for a long 
time insensible. Gradually, however, they increase ia 
extent until they manifest themselves by some obscure 
indications of disordered health ; obscure, perhaps, at first 
and apparently evanescent, yet recurring at uncertain 
intervals and acquiring by degi-ees a more decided and 
permanent character, they at length attract attention; 
and proper means being resorted to for the correction of 
the derangements in the functions, the health appears to 
be again restoted-f 

19fi. titill, however, there is left a greater proneness to 
disorder than before. Various excitements and exertions 
which formerly were harmless are not so well borne. 
Slighter causes of disturbance are followed by some parti- 
cular symptom or set of symptoms, to which there may 
exist a predisposition in the system, such as headache, 
lassitude, dyspepsia, biliousness, depression of spirits, pal- 
pitation, etc. It seems as if something were going wrong 
and preparing more serious illness. 

196, Such is generally the progi-eas of those changes 
which come after middle age ; they steal on by slow and 
insidious gradations, producing for a certain time that in- 
• Koget 

t ' From birth onwai'di to old age health is not uniform : it 
k varies aa the body yanea iicBordiug to wear, and tear, and treat- 
I jneat, in sufficiently obvious proportion.'— :5(m(Aei'. 
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definable state of impending disorder which only a very 
attentive observer can detect, and wliicb may not even be 
heeded by the patient himself, but which exists long 
before that eveutl'ul period commonly characterized as tho 
' breaking up of the oonatitution,' or that in which positive 
disease has even commenced its hostile incursion.* 

197. This is the time that skilfully-directed efforts can 
accomplish much ; the enemy ia at the gate, but he may 
be repulsed ; and carefully-managed treatment will, at 
least for a longer or shorter time, stay the inroad of that 
disease to which perhaps in the end the citadel must un- 
conditionally surrender. 

198. It has been observed that, independantly of any 
positive alteration in the structure of a particular organ, 
there occasionally occurs, at a certain period of life, a 
sudden and general alteration of health, which is of un- 
certain duration, though usually of uo long continuance, 
and to which the term climacteric disease has been applied. 

199. This disease, Sir Henry Halford observes,t is better 
characterized in men than in women ; but even in the 
former the period of its invasion ia by no means constant, 
for it may occur at any time between the ages of fifty aud 
seventy-five. Its conmiencement ia often apparently de- 
termined by some occasion of feverish excitement, such as 
an act of intemperance, a fall which seemed at tho moment 
to be of no consequence, or even a common cold. Some- 
times it follows upon a marriage contracted late in life. 
But the most frequent predisposing cause is mental anxiety 

• How often do we hear in everyday-life the remark how 'Mr. 
So-and-So ia breaking up,' and suui is the case, the fact perhaps 
being unnoticed by those nearest the individual to whom the re- 
mark is appUed, or to the individual himself ; nevertheless those 
changes have begun which, unless checked by rest, diet, medicine, 
"■fi., will soon end in a greater change. 
^ ' Medical Transactions of the College of Physicians,' vol. iv.. 
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I: 
and auffering, the corroding influence of which will sap 
the foundations of the most robust constitution.* 
200. Perhaps the most marked characteristic of the 
(ipiiroach of this is an extraordinary alteration in the 
expression of the countenance, with acceleration of the 
])ulae and a wasting of the body without any obvious cause, 
"Wandering pains are felt in the head and chest, the tongue 
is white, the bowels are sluggish, the nights are passed 
either without sleep or without the refreshment sleep 
should bring with it, and there is a general feeling of 
lasditude. There is no deficiency of urine, yet the legs 
often swell, especially towards evening. 

201. These symptoms may be of some duration, and 
I may proceed indeed so far as to undermine the health to 
^^^r such a degree that the sufferer sinks under a disease that 
^^B ' seems to have no otber cbaracteri!<tic than a general 
^^H - failure of the functions. But when, as is most frequently 
^^^B ' thu case, the powers of the system arc adequate to re- 
^^H covery, the symptoms are gradually miligated and dis- 
^^^P appear. Then there is a return of comparative health and 
^^^ strength that may last some years. Dtit we may yet 

remark that the energies of the frame have been per- 
manently impaired, and the impression made upon the 
countenance remains fi.>:ed and indelible. 

202. It may be taken for granted that the early or late 
advent of the climacteric disease must in a great measure 

• Dr, WaterhouBe many years aKO, in a letter to Sir J. Sinclair, 

I says, referring to this subject, tbatne has noticed three sickly, or 

. * moulting,' timee. The first, he had ohserved, befell males chiefly at 

I thirty-six, when the thin became fat and the fat lean ; the secosd 

uckly period happened at aomo time between forty-three ant) fifty, 

and Inated a year ur two. It is no particular organ that suffers, 

but a uniform dotorioration is manilested. 'At this timeainau 

first experiencoB a rcluctancu to stoop, prefers a carriage to riding, 

and perceives that eocli cliange in the weather affects Lim.' Finally, 

I bi^tween sixty-one and sixty-two H sirnilar deterioration of health \ 

I takus i>lace, with more pronounced cuiiiieiiuencca. 
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depend upon the coustitutional and hereditary statniDa of 
the individual himself, and upon the mode of life and 
surroundiugs during the few preceding years before the 
incursion of thia change fraught with such momentous 
consequences to the individual most interested, 

203. That there must be in each individual a certain 
and inherent stocic of nerve-force seema an established 
fact, and if by exercise, exertion— mental or bodily — intem- 
perance, anxiety, overwork, loss of rest, or otlier causes 
which depress the nervous system, this reserve is over- 
drawn upon and exhausted, it follows as a corollary that 
the functional activity of those organs, which by eliminating 
ihe waste material of the body keep the mechanism in 
healthy working order, ia impaired, with the inevitable 
result that the general health suffers, and the want of tone 
diisplays itself in irritability, debility, nervousness, and 
those symptoms which sooner or later indicate an unequal 
balance in the functions of nutrition and repair. 

204. For thia state of things, so common in hard-worked 
professional men and mental workers, rest and change of 
scene is the best remedy; the over-drawn account of 
nerve-force must be recruited, and paid in until the 
balance is again on the right side. At the same time the 
bodily functions must be put into the most perfect work- 
ing order by carefully-regulated diet, and medicines which, 
while they increase the tone of the nervous system, assist 

1 the elimination of the waste products of the body.* 

INDICATIONS OF DFX'AY. 
' SOS. In his material part man is but a complicated 
machine, and, like all machines, must succumb to the inevi- 
table law of wear and tear, eventual decay, and destruction. 
The length of time it may take to accomplish this process 

• It ia impouible by putting cuaU on a fire to get it to burn 
brightly if the chimney wants sweeiiiivg. 
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depends upon the excellence of the material of which the 
fcame ia built up, and the amount of friction it is sub- 
jected to. 
306. This being so, let us consider the more specific 
diseases to which advancing age ia most obnoxiouSj and by 
which life at that period is most frequently terminated. 

307 ' Among the numerous indications of wavering in 
the equilibrium of the functions incident to the decline of 
life,' says Eoget, 'perhaps the moat important are the 
Bymptoma of disorder in the digestive processes. Dyspepsia, 
in all its varieties, is among the earliest as well as most 
common of the diseases of advanced life ; and its preva- 
lence at this period may be traced to many causes of which 
the operation is obvious,' 

308. ' The principal of these is undoubtedly the gradual 
decline of nervous and muscular power which pervades 
the whole system, and in which the fibres of the stomach 
and intestines must of course participate.' 

209. ' It often happens that while the powers of aasitoi- 
lation have diminished, the appetite continues good ; and 
consequently more food is taken than can be converted 
into healthy nutriment. That portion which is imperfectly 
digested being retained, tends by its presence and accumu- 
lation still further to impede the due performance of this 
function. The distension of the stomach and bowels by wind, 
and their continued irritation by acid and decomposing 
materials, lays the foundation of a vitiated habit, and a 
permanent injury hence ensues to the tono of the organs,' * 

210. Another cause of imperfect digestion may be pointed 
out in the loss of teeth, and the consequent defective masti- 

• Does not this equally apply to any piece of mechanism 1 
Take a clock, for instance : if dust, rust, and dirt are allowed to 
accumulate in its working piirts, how tioon, be ita steet ever eo highly 
tempered, does tiie friction of adventitiousmatter throw ita harmony 
of tQOvemetit out of order ! 
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cation of the food. The miaehief is often aggravated by 
the disco ntin nance of walking and other exercise which 
was formerly taken ; and by an indulgence in the repose 
which after a life of exertion is almost claimed as the 
privilege of age, {See ' Indigestion,' p. 177.) 

311, The action of the bowels, which moves their con- 
tents downwards, becomes more sluggish when exercise is 
neglected ; hence the habit of costiveoess, so troublesome to 
old people. The accumulation in the intestines will some- 
times go on to an enormous extent until they acquire a 
preternatural size from habitual and inordinate distension, 
and in this way the foundation is often laid for diseases 
which affect their coats and lead to fatal strictures and 
obstructions of the bowels, {See 'Constipation,' p, 149,) 

213. Another disease frequently attendant on habitual 
constipation is piles ; the impediment to the flow of blood 
back from the distended bowel causes disease of the veins 
of the lower gut, and these troublesome masses by their 
profuse bleeding and irritation cause much suffering and 
even danger, (See 'Piles,' p. 204.) 

213, ' Protracted indigestion may cause disease of the 
liver in its various forma. The cause by which these affec- 
tions are more commonly determined is the abuse of spiritu- 
ous and other alcoholic liquors, a most fatal mode of causing 
degeneration of tissue.' 

214. If the habit of indulgence in thia Promethean 
poison has been already contracted, it is almost certain to 
increase during age, when the cravings of this artificial 
appetite never fail to become more inexorable, and when 
the power of self-control, together with the other enei^ies 
of the mind, is greatly diminished. Yet provided a founda- 
tion has not been laid for diseases of the liver at former 

Btiods of life, either from the cause just mentioned or 
. the influence of a hot climate, it does not appear 
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^^^B that there exists any particular proneness to this class of 
^^^B diseases in advanced life.' 

^^H 215. The active congestion of the liver, vhich the habit 
^^H.or constant tippling produces, leads to a deposit of a low 
^^H form of tissue, and a wiisting of the gland-cells after a time 
^^^B'Trom the constant work they have to perform — \rorking 
^^^^ftveriime, if one may so express it. As this form of mischief 
^^Vis so insidious, its evil effect.^ are only manifest when the 
^^^ power to remedy them is gone. 

216. Under the same influence naturally all other oi^ns 
lose their hejilthy tissue, tlie heart becomes iiabby and 
dOated, and its muscular tissue degenerates, so that exer- 
cise causes a feeling of languor, and there is want of 
breath on very sliglit exertion. Its effects on the lungs 
nve Cfiually injurious ; the increase of activity in the forma- 
tion of unhealthy tissue leads to blocking of the minute 
h tubes, so that the breathing of the confirmed drinker is 
abort and confined to the large tubes of the lungs, and 
tlierefove the blood is never properly purified. 
217. The kidneys from the same cause undergo fatty 
degeneration, and the result is that Bright's disease often 
makes its appearance just as middle age is waning. 

218. The nerve-centres of the confirmed toper become 
^^_ atrophied, the convolutions of the brain shrink, and tbe 
^^H nerve-matter wastes, and water takes its place in the 
^^H cavities of the brain ; thus the intellect becomes impaired, 
^" the perception dull, the faculties heavy, so that tbe subject 

of alcoholic degeneration is but a poor representative of 
intellectuality at the best of times. 

219. The congested state of the bloodvessels in the 
mucous membrane, such as of the throat, causes a thicken- 
ing and relaxed dropsical stale of the membranes, so that 
the voice is hoarse, and there is a constant accumulation 

I of phlegm in the throat which has to be hawked up. 
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820. These are a few of the evils arising from the too 
use of stimulants in early and middle age, and those 
who wish to live long should avoid the seduction of 
alcoholic exhilaration at all hours, and at alt times, as tliey 
would a poison. 

221. What course disease runs in those who habituate 
themselves to alcoholic abuse it is almost needless to 
explain. In acute diseases, such as inflammation of the 
lungs, typhoid and other fevers, the confirmed toper is 
doomed ; for then when stimulants may be absolutely 
necessary to excite the flagging nervous euei'gy, their 

Tects are as useless as the proverbial process of pouring 
ir on a duck's back. 

232. 'The diseases of the liver in advanced life, like 
those of other organs, are mostly of a chronic character, 
stealing on by slow degrees ; advancing to a certain point 
with comparative rapidity, then appearing for a long inter- 

;1 to be stationary ; after which they proceed another 

ip, and again stop.'" 

223, As a considerable portion of life may he spent 
ile they are thus passing tlirougU their successive steps of 

'avation, it is natural to expect that their last and more 
1 stage should occur during the latter periods of life, 
'and thus appear as the natural attendants upon old age. One 
cause, however, may be assigned for the more aggravated 
symptoms and more rapid course of structural diseases in 
advanced life, and that is, the greater proneness to show in- 
flammation of a low type, which may itself be traced to a 
deficiency of that conservative power which maintains the 
healthy balance of the circulation. 

224. This more insidious form of inflammation, which is 
painless, as a rule, in its action, is particularly apt to affect 

le covering or lining of closed cavities such as those which 
' EncfdopEedia of PructiciU Medicine.' 
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contain the bowels, lungs, brain, etc. Hence the aged 
are particularly liable to dropsies, which are the natural 
consequences of this special form of inflammatory action. 
{See ' Ascites, Dropsy,' p. 159.) 

225. The same general principle will account for the 
ravages of cancer being observable in the aged. "We find 
accordingly, that a large proportion of elderly females 
are destroyed by this disease, while in the male sex the 
structural disease which more especially manifests itself ia 
enlai^ement and hardening of the gland — called the pros- 
tate — at the neck of the bladder. 

326. This latter disease, besides being productive of 
various local inconveniences, such as irritation of the 
bladder and painful obstruction to the passing of water, 
frequently prej's upon the general health, and tends to 
exhaust the constitution.* 

827. The failure of the urinary functions is also among 
the frequent causes of distress in old persons of the male 
sex, and what is commonly known as 'gravel' ia the 
source of much annoyance. Stone also forms in the 
kidney, and wheu disturbed descends along the ureter into 
the bladder, causing those symptoms so well known to 
those who suffer from this malady in the bladder. (See 
' Stone in the Bladder,' p, 216.) 

228. The first indication of a failure in the muscular 
power of the bladder is the inability to empty itself 
■wholly; some urine always remaining behind after every 
attempt at expulsion has been made. 

* The muscular power of the bliulder becomes mucli impaired 
in advanced life, nnd gives rise to two evils of an apposite kind, yet 
botli referable to this want of toDe and elasticity, ait a both the source 
of great distress and aonoy.'Lnce : the one in retention of urine 
from debility of those muscular fibres by whicli it is expelled, and 
the other is the incontinence of urine from paralysis of the muscle at 
the neck of the bladder, that keeps its contentsfrom dribbling out. 
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2S9. If, from some accidental ciiciimatance, the tiritie 
been suffered to accumulate in too great a quantity, 
ito expulsion becomes still more difficult, and may even 
be fonnd to be impossible, without the introduction of a 
catheter. 

230. After the bladder hag thus been stvetehed to an 
excessive degree, its tone is much impaired, aud is with 
difficulty recovered. And even if the power of retention 
to a certain extent is obtained, this power may be accom- 
panied by incontinence when that quantity ia exceeded, 
the urine continuing to come away involuntarily, while 
still a considerable quantity retained in the 

idder. 
[* 281. Gout, though it he not exclusively a disease of age, 
"lonid be ranked among those to which there is a greater 
ion in the decline of life from the greater ease 
the tendency to look upon the pleasures of the 
table as the recompense of a life spent in mental activity 
and toil. {See ' Gout,' p. 1G6.) 

232. Chronic rheumatism, and particularly that form of 

that leads to enlargement of the joints, is another bane 
old age, especially in those who have been subjected to 

;emations of heat, cold, and wet ; this by the gnawing 
pain it occasions and the impediment it offers to locomo- 
tion, the stiffness of the joints and tendons, reacts upon the 
system injuriously in divers ways, and tends to shorten 
life by preventing the victim using those means which 
keep up the healthy tone of the muscular and nervous 
system. (See par. 34.) 

283. ' The organ which participates most largely in the 
changes induced by age, and which also sympathizes most 
extensively with the stomach, is ihe brain ; and the dis- 
eases of this organ probably constitute on the whole the 
principal aouKC of fatality at the advanced period of life, 
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'Licli may be said to begin after sixty or sixty-five is 
'past.* 

834. The failure of energy in its functions frequently 
ahows itself in the alteration which takes place in the state 
of the mind in the predomioance of more gloomy views of 
things, in habitual despondency, in increasing listlessness 
and lethargy, in confusion of thought or losa of memory, 
in heaviness and somnolency. 

235, Numberless are the unpleasant symptoms that come 
on with age. Old people are subject to noises in the ears, 
to occasional headache and giddiness, and often partial 
debility is manifest in some particular organ of sense or 
motion. The sight or hearing fails, a feeling of numbness 
or tingling is perceived in the extremities ; wandering 
pains are complained of in different parts of the trunk or 
limbs, which are ascribed to iheumatism, but which are 
found to follow more the course of the nerves than of the 
muscles, and are sometimes referred to the centre of the 
bones. 

S36. Pain referred to the hack of the bead, a sense of 
fulness on stooping, rushes of blood to the head, are com* 
mon symptoms in elderly people, and are but the prelude 
to an attack of a more serious character. Paralysis or 
apoplexy suddenly supervenes, and either at once carries 
off the person, or if for a time recovered from, leaves him 
but a wreck of his former self. 

237. What arc the more particular causes of palsy and 
apoplexy will be entered into further on ; sufficient here 
to observe that in advanced age they depend generally 
upon a greater tendency to venous congestion, and to a 
diseased state of the arteries, through deposit in their 

* One fourth of those who attain the age of seventy and up- 
■ Irards die of paralysis or of apoplexy, wliicli eeeuis tn be a more 
I ^mmon disease in the present aay than it was a century ago. 
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'ucture of osseous material and fat, whereby their elas- 
icity is impaired, and their tendency to rupture increased, 

838. Various lesser degrees of impaired sensibility nnd 
muscular energy, occasionally perceptible in different organs 
and constitutions (what is called partial paralysis), are refer- 
able to the same causes. Instances occur in the relaxation 
of the upper eyelid, which, in consequence, hangs over the 
globe of the eye ; in the dropping of the under lip, whicli 
becomes pendulous, and is no longer able to retain the 
saliva; in the faltering speech and tremulous voice, due 
to ossification of the cartilages of the larynx. 

239. 'Skin diseases frequently make their appearance 
during the decline of life. They would seem in general to 
be more closely connected with the condition of the brain 

id nervous system, than with the state of the digestive 
;ans. Of these, the most distressing and intractable is 
irigo, which, though unattended with any visible eruption, 
often remarkably inveterate, and is a source of indescrib- 
ible and incessant torment to the individual whom it affects.' 

240. Disease of the heart is common in old people, and 
gives rise to many other diseases, such as dropsy, and 
collections of fluid in the cavities of the body; these com- 
plicate the symptoms of other affections, and by disturbing 
the circulation, set up mischief that terminates life. 

241. Inflammation of the skin, particularly in the ex- 
tremities, is peculiarly apt to end in mortification during 
[ipld age. The toes are frequently the seat of this affection, 

'hen it is known as senile gangrene ; carbuncle may also 
named among the diseases to which there is a particular 
predisposition in advanced life, and though not necessarily 
fatal, shows that tliere is a failure in the nutritive and 
nervous power, and in the balance of waste and supply. 
[See ' Senile Gangreue,* p. ICC.) 
24S, The last class of diseases to be noticed here aa 
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affecting aged persona, are those of the respiratory organs. 
The relaxed condition of the mucous membrane of the 
hronchial tubes, and the predisposition to that chionie 
form of inflammation in advanced life, lay the foundation 
for those protracted forms of catarrhj of asthma, and of 
bronchitia, which prevail so extensively at this period. 

243. In senile catarrh, the great abundance of the secre- 
tioQ from the membrane both of the lungs and nasal 
cavities, and its peculiar viscidity, which demands great 
efforts for its removal, is the source not only of great 
distress, but also of great exhaustion of strength; the con- 
stitution is frequently unable to withstand the repeated 
aggravations of this complaint, which, when once es- 
tablished, take place in successive winters* 

244. The occurrence of that species of epidemic catarrh 
at times so widely prevalent, and which is known by the 
name of influenza, is always extensively fatal to very 
elderly persona ; indeed, all inflammatory complaints affect- 
ing the chest are infinitely more dangerous at this period 
of life.t (See ' Influenza,' p, 14(5.) 

245. Asthma, which must certainly be enumerated 
..among the diseases of age, is not at flrst or in itself 

' Of all the disorders affecting the body not one is better 
known, ormoregenerallj'e^itended at certain times, thau that called 
bronchitia. Turning, then, to my analysis, I find that the deaths 
from bronchitis attain their marimum during (he months of 
Jaunary, February, and March ; that in ApriC May, and Jane 
thejr decline ; that in July, August, and September they reach 
then' minimum ; and in October, November, and December re- 
commence to increase. The proportions vary in the following 
ratio per cent. : In January, February, and March, 36"793 ; April, 
May, and June, 20'301 ; July, August, and Sejitember, 10'3E7 ; 
October, November, and December, 32'570.'— ' Diseases of Modern 
Life,' by Br. RicAardton. London : Moomillan and Co- 

t ' When the circulation of the blood is enfeebled by old age, 
cold induces congestive diseaaea by throwing the blood from the 
surface of the body to the internal organs.' — 'Medical Maxims.' 
London : Cbatto and Wiudus. 
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attended with tlie same risk; though in its consequences 
— especially to the heart — it eventually contributes to the 
abridgment of those years during which the life of a 
person of liealthy lungs would otherwise have been pro- 
longed, (See 'Asthma,' p. 117.) 

846. After the^e observations it will be easy to imder- 
stattd the indications of treatment for the ailments of old 
Bge ; and it must be patent to anyone that the aged will 
not bear what is termed ' lieroic treatment,' and the want 
of activity in the functions of the body must be stimulated 
by gentle medicines, and long-continued means. 

247. The bowels should be regulated to act every day ; 
but the means to do this must be gentle, and all violent 
purgatives should be avoided. (See ' Constipation,' p. 149.) 

248. Aloes combined with warm carminative drugs, by 
their stimulating action on the large and lower bowel 
— always so sluggish in the aged — act best ; lenitive 
electuary, also commonly known as confection of senna, is 
a nice aperient. AH purgatives for old people should be 
combined with carminatives. (See ' Constipation,' p. 149.) 

248. Some of the mineral waters, such as the Fi'iedrichs- 
hall and Hunyadi Janos, taken to the extent of a wine- 
glassful in a half-tumbler of warm water before breakfast, 
act nicely, and prevent the violent straining so dangerous 
to those whose bloodvessels are not as well able to bear 
it as they were fifty years ago. (See ' Constipation," p. 149.) 

250, More than this, the heart is not what it was in 
youth ; it may have undergone fatty degeneration,* or its 
valves may be diseased, so that violent straining to ac- 
complish the action of the bowels may cause immediate 
cessation of its work. 

• 'Extreme leanness confers no more immunity from fatty 
degeneration than does obesity inchne to it ; it has nothing what- 
ever to do with corpulence.'— ' ffrowfA anrf Dteai/t h/ »'■ -^• 
Fothei-ffitt, MJ>., p. 187, 
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201. As the stomach is unequal to the work of digesting 
e, large meal, food should he taken in small quantities and 
at shorter intervals than in the meridian of life, for it 
should be remembered that an attack of flatulent in- 
digestion is often fatal to old people, from the distended 
stomach impeding the action of the heart * (See ' Diet,' 
pp. 85-91.) 

262. The food should be plain in character and simple, 
and made up mostly of farinaceous articles of diet, as 
Ijeiug more easy to assimilate, and soups are most bene- 
ficial to the aged from their nourishing and easily digested 
properties; but it is advisable that they be thickened with 
some farinaceous substance, such as vermicelli, sago, and 
other heat producers. {See ' Diet,' pp. 85-91.) 

253. ' As to drink,' says Dr. Fothergill, f ' tea, coffee, and 
cocoa are all suitable ; but alcohol in some form is usually 
the best fluid. It furnishes a readily available food as is 
easily consumed in the system. It is stimulating and i-e- 
freshing. J It gives a fillip to the digestive organs, and by 
incjreasing the vascularity of the stomach aids it in its 
ve action. It prevents spasm or colic, to which 
elderly people are very liable. It feeds the starving brain, 
and once more gives it sensations of well-being and enables 
it to work pleasantly. All this, too, is accomplished with 
little fear of its becoming a tyrant, or of its use being 
converted into an abuse.' {See ' Stimulants in Old Age,' 
^p. 80-85.) 

284. 'Wine is the milk of the aged' is a Rhineland 

* Fiveand-tweuty years ago when the author was a lad of 
seventeen, a, celebrated I^eic^estenihire master of hounds and 
eportsman (Henry Oreen, of Rolleaton Hall] died in his anna (in 
hisBcarlet uoat and top-boots, just Laving returned from hunting.) 
friim tills cause. 

t ' Growth and Decay,' p. IG9. 

j {JhaniberB'a ' Manual of Diet,' cliap. x., ' The Decline of Life.' 
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proverb, and there is muoli truth in the statement Its 
stimulant effect 13 lesa seen, while its qualities as a food 
become more prominent. It forms an excellent sedative, 
and some alcohol and hot water with sugar furnishes an 
excellent " night-cap " for elderly persons when getting into 
bed. They are apt to be chilled by the slowness of their 
movements in undressing ; and when they get into a cold 
bed the vessels of the skin are chilled and contract, and not 
readily dilating again, the sleep is broken, imperfect, and 
unrefreshing. Consequently the bed should be aired, the 
room warmed by a fire lighted some hours previously, and 
the loss of heat should bo met by a draught containing 
alcohol ia some form on retiring to rest.' 

256, It is well to remember that some old people may 
be prejudiced against the use of stimulants ; in such a case 
a dish of soup or Liebig's Extract of Meat, thickened with 
sago or arrowroot, ia a good substitute, and should be 
taken before going to bed ; or a cup of hot milk spiced, 
with a buttered biscuit, if it is preferred, 

856. Another important thing to remember is that old 
people rapidly lose heat, The circulation being sluggish 
and the heart weak, they lind it difficult to take brisk 
exercise ; the result being that, excepting in the warmest 
weather, there is a feeling of cbiUiness difficult to bear. * 
(.?ft? ' Clothing,' pp. 95-97.) 

857. To obviate this iuconvenience Hannel should be 

• ' Age is tenacjoua of habit, and in some cases the old are 
more easily managed if induced to adopt changes by cajolement 
mther than by direct opposition. It,ia not possible to override 
the caprices of the aged, as can be done iii the case of the fancieii 
I of children. Their age entities them to respectful treatment, 
''^leir waning power, however, calls for our attention, which must 
e well-directed and cautiously exhibited. There is no part o£ 
,iedicine as an art which better testa the natural powers and 
flUCHlioual cultivation of a medical man than his capacity to 
— iasfuUy meet the requireiiieiita of his elderly patients.'— 
nefh and Dteaj/,' by J, M. FotAerflitl, MD. 
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:n next the skin, and changed daily, as the secretiona 

from the skin in age are very aonr and soon bocoms 

ofTensive. The clothes and body linen should bo catefally 

aired before use. and the shoes should be lai^e and lined 

inside with fur or cork, or other non-conducting material. 

2S8. Sitting-rooms for old people should be kept warm, 

and the same applies to bedrooms ; the temperature of 

G0° Fahr. may be considered a safe standard. Many a 

death in old age may be attributed to a cold ohurch or 

I other place of worship, or to exposure to a cold atmosphere 

after being iu a heated one, or vice versd. • {See ' Warmth.') 

269. The alchemists of the Middle Ages prepared an 

elixir which was called ' The Secret Spirit of the Adepts ;' 

but if the old man will eat well-cooked food in moderate 

([uantity, carefully cleanse his skin, pay attention to his 

bowels, take as much gentle exercise in the open air as 

his age and infirmities will permit, ho will thereby|ensiire to 

himself the utmost amount of comfort and health attain- 

I able, remembering always the words of the prophet, that 

I after three-score years and ten all is weariness and 

J vexation of spirit, and that life after that period hangs by 

I a thread, 

M0DE.'5 OF DYING. 
260. Though, the hannonious^working of that complex 
\ machine called man may be said to rest on three vital 
supports, the failure of either of which may extinguish 

* ' The mortality from uncontrollable canaes of disease amongst 
poraona of ndvauced Ufa is best, pre ve a ted by providing ngainat 
sudden viciaaitudes of heat and cold. The prmiary care is to 
guiird against sudden change of vaacular tension (fulness of the 
Bumll bloodvesselaj from exposure to heat, when the bloodvessels 
are weakened by cold. Such exposure is the caaae of nearly all the 
conceBtionB which occur during winter, and which carry off the en- 
feebled. The sound j)ractice is to maintain the body at all hours 
and seasons, but especially ^during the hours of sleejt, at an equable 
teiDperature'' — Dr. Hichardson. 
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life — ^namely, the brain, the heart, and the langs ; yet it 
must not be forgotten that other organs may in the first 
instance derange the functions of the body, and lead, by 
changes of tissue and decay, to effects that io their final 
development extinguish life through the influence of one 
of the above organs. 

861. While it is ordained that eventually all must die, 
yet it is possible sometimes to avert for a time the tendency 
death. To know by what agents this may be properly 
lomplished, it is necessary to know the modes in which 
lath may approach by disease. 

262. The mode of dying may begin at the head, the 
heart, or the lungs (Bichat). Bnt inasmuch as the func- 
tions of these organs are mutually dependent on each 
other, BO impairment of functions in any one of them may 
ultimately lead to death, though the mode of dying ia 
expressed chiefly through the functions of another. The 
mode of dying in disease is usually a complex one, for 
many parts thus mutually dependent on each other are 
more or less immediately involved. Thus, in laying down 
nles for the attainment of long life, it is of the greatest 

stical importance to observe how and when the dif- 
'ferent functions begin to languish, and how they may be 
best sustained in their exertions to maintain life." 

263. Death by the heart usually takes place by way of 
fairitness (syncope), and is most commonly caused by 

iessive loss of blood ; the symptoms of the approach 
such a death are paleness of the countenance and lips. 
Id sweats, restlessness and tossing of the arms, dimness of 
•lit, dilated pupils, a slow, weak, irregular pulse, and 
lid insenaibility. Such a death is not painful, and long 
the heart has ceased to beat for ever, the functions 
the brain, for want of the stimulus of blood, are 
■ Aitken. 
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clouded in a merciful oblivion, the veil of which on 
this world, rises no more.* 

264. Another mode of death may be more immediately 
connected with the heart itself, but may be independent 
of the supply of blood ; in this case the contractile power 
of the heart fails. Many poisons act in this way, and 
many diseases which are due to morbid poisons in 
the blood tend to prove fatal by this mode of dying. 
The symptoms consist in the pulse becoming feeble, 
and frequently and ultimately failing altogether to be 
felt. The muscular debility becomes extreme, but the 
senses remain perfect, often painfully acute, and the 
intellect unclouded to the last, the change from life 
to death often being calm and unperceived. When death 
takes place from starvation it is usually, in its symptoms, 
a combination of these two forms of death by the heart. 

266. Death by suffocation, which takes place from any 
cause by which air is denied access to the lungs, usually 
results in three minutes and a half, and may be caused by 
strangulation, drowning, burial beneath earth or rubbish, 
or by disease, such as croup, etc. The symptoms of 
approaching dissolution from this cause are strong but 
ineffectual efforts to breathe, amounting to extreme agony, 
terrible to witness, but of short duration, followed by 
giddiness, loss of consciousness, and convulsions, until all 

* * When a person loses blood to such an extent that he faints, as 
from a wound, or by hsemorrhage occurring in disease, and the flow 
of blood is not arrested, the state of faint continues, and is not 
recovered from, and the heart's action ceases, not because it is 
unable to contract, but because its natural stimulus, the blood, is 
withdrawn from it, or does not arrive in sufficient quantity to be of 
use, this is called death by anaemia. In such cases, if blood can be 
quickly supplied to the heart (as by the operation of transfusion 
from a healthy person into the patient who is losing blood), the 
suspended functions of the heart may be restored, and a supply of 
blood sufficient to maintain life for a time may be thus obtained.' 
— Ait ken. 
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Irt ceases ; twitcting of the limts and tremors alone 
tinue; then the muaclea relax, and apparently all is 
I over; but the heart and pulse still continue to beat 
for a short period after all other signs of life are past,* 
and all feeling is at an end. To analyze what nmount 
of existence may still cling to the almost inanimate being 
■whose life consists in a beating heart and a feeble pulse 
for the few remaining minutes, would be to plunge into 
the region of metaphysics, and lose one's self in its 
bewildering intricacies; thus, in such a case, the exact 
moment in which the act of dying may be accomplished 
^^^■B&t, as it always has, for ever remain a mysteiy, 
^^^BOiided by the impenetrable and awful gloom of the grave. 
^^^p66. Death by coma— such as occurs in apoplexy, 
^^^^Jum poisoning, and brain disease — beginning with loss 
of consciousness and profound sleep, from which at first 
the sufferer can be roused, is another mode. The synip- 
toms of death from this cause are gradual bUuiting of 
sensibility to outward impressions, slowness of breathing, 
the inspiratory effort being delayed and then performed 
with a sudden jerking effort (called by surgeons ' stertorous 
breathing'). At length this function fails, the chest 
ceases to expand, the blood is not aerated, and the same 
Hinges occur as in death by suffocation, 
"167. These, therefore, are the modes by which the 
^eme change is heralded. This is the penalty that 
The recent experimentB by the Medico- Chimrgical Society 
show that on on avernge the heart's action contiimes for three 
minutea after the animul has ceased to make respiratory efforts. 
On this last circnnistance rests our hope of resascitating persons 
so suffocated if artificial respiration is quickly resorted to and 
persevered in. This prolonged action of the heart circulates blood 
which, is dark (venous blood), and accordingly the face, nt first 
merely flushed, becomes turgid, and then assumes a livid and 
;ple hue, the veins of the head and nei^k swell and the eyeballs 
^ude from their sockets : at length the heart censes to beat, 
life is extinct.'— WaleoH- 
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Nature claims for the questionable privilege of having 
existed, in some cases for how brief a moment, in others 
for a long and oftentimes weary pilgrimage; but which 
pilgrimage after all, even in its extjemest length, may be 
compared to one grain of sand on the sea-shore, or 
one drop of water out of the vast ocean of eternity. 

268. It is part of the inimitable law of Nature, of 
the eternal fitness of things, that human life should have 
a varying period of existence, and a varying amount of joy 
or sorrow, pain or pleasure in the past or in the future ; and 
that, apart from accident, its exact limit can never be as- 
signed. And happy that it is so, for few are so constituted as 
to be able to meet the supreme change — if the time of its 
arrival were known — with indifference. 

* Passing through nature to eternity 
The sense of death is most in apprehension.' 

DEATH. 

269. ' Death and departure of friends,' says Burton, in his 
' Anatomy of Melancholy,' ' are things generally grievous 
— "Omnium quae in humana vitS, contingunt, luctus 
atque mors acerbissima." The most austere and bitter 
accidents that can happen to a man in this life, is to part for 
ever, to forsake the world and all our friends, 'tis the last 
and greatest terror, most irksome and troublesome unto 
us — "Homo quoties moritur toties amittit sues."'* 

270. . ' Though we hope for a better life, eternal happi- 
ness, after these painful and miserable days, yet we cannot 
compose ourselves willingly to die ; the remembrance of it 
is most grievous unto us, especially to such as are fortunate 
and rich. They start at the name of death, as a horse at 
a rotten post.' 

271. ' Scaliger says of himself that he never read Socrates' 

* Seneca. 




nor 
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itli ia Plato's " Pbsedon," but he wept. Austin sliecl 
ira "wlien he read the destruction of Troy. But howao- 
Bver this passion of sorrow he violent, bitter, and seizeth 
familiarly on wise, valiant, and discreet men, yet it may 
be surely withstood, it may he diverted, For what is 
there in life that it should be so dear unto us, or that we 
should so much deplore the departure of a friend V 

272, ' As alchemists spend that small modicum they have 
to get gold, and never find it, we lose and neglect eternity 
foi' a little momentary pleasure which we cannot enjoy, 
nor shall ever attain to in this life. We abhor death, 

in, and grief, yet we do nothing of that which should 

ndieate ua from, but rather thrust ourselves upon it. 

iWe are never better or freer from cares than when we 

sleep, and yet that which we so much avoid and lament — 

death — is hut a perpetual sleep ; and why should it, aa 

Epicures argue, so much affright us 1 When we are, death 

is not; but when death is, we are not. Our life is tedious 

id troublesome unto Iiim that lives best j 'tis a misery 

be bom, a pain to live, and a trouble to die.' * 

273. 'A little before Socrates drank his portion of 
licuta, he bid the citizens of Athens cheerfully farewell, 

id concluded his speech with this sentence: "My 

me is now come to be gone. I, to my death; you, to 

live on; but which of those is best, God only knows. 

'or there is no pleasure hero but soiTow is annexed to it, 

ipentance follows it. If I feed liberally, I am sick or 

H'feit; if I live sparingly, my hunger and tliii'st is not 

lUayed. I am well neither full nor fasting. If I live 

honestly, I burn in lust; if I take my pleasure, I tire and 

statvo myself, and do injury to my body and soul. Of so 

small quantity of mirth, how much sorrow ! after so little 

pleasure, how great misery !" ' f 

Seiieeii. f Pl.tto. 
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274. * When Socrates was dying, his friends ApoUodorus 
and Crito, with some others, were weeping by him, which 
he perceiving asked them what they meant. For that 
very cause he put all of the women out of the room, upon 
which words of his they were abashed and ceased from 
tears. TuUy was much grieved for his daughter Tulliola's 
death at first, until such time that he had confirmed his 
mind with some philosophical precepts. Then he began 
to triumph over fortune and grief, and for her reception 
into heaven to be more joyed than before he was troubled 
for her loss/ 

276. ' " Do things concern us at all, think you, when 
we are dead ?** Condole not others then overmuch. " Wish 
not or fear thy death." " Summam nee optes diem nee 
metuas." 

* " Excessi e' vitaB arumnis facilis que lubensque, 
Ne pejora ips^ morte dehinc videam." '** 

276. ' Cardinal Brundusinus caused his epitaph in Kome 
to be inscribed on his tomb, to show his willingness to 
die, and tax those who were so loath to depart. The 
Thracians wept when a child was bom, feasted and made 
mirth when a man was buried ; and so should we rather 
be glad for such as die well, that they are so happily freed 
from the miseries of life.' 

277. ' " If thou lovest a pot," says Epictetus, " remember 
'tis but a pot thou lovest, and thou wilt not be troubled 
when 'tis broken ; if thou lovest a son or wife, remember 
they were mortal, and thou wilt not be so impatient." 
And for false fears and all other fortuitous inconveniences, 
mischances, calamities, to resist and to prepare -ourselves, 
not to faint is best ; 'tis a folly to fear that which cannot 
be avoided.' 
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I left this irksome life with all my heart, 

Lest worse than death should happen to my part.' 
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278. ' Nam quisquis trepidus pavet vel optat 
Abjecit clypeum locoque niotus 
Nectit quit valeat trahi catenam.' 

'For Le that fainta or fears and yields to his passions, 
fliogs away his iron weapons, malces a cord to bind him- 
self, and pulla a beam upon his own head.' 

279. 'Death by extreme old age may be considered the 
desirable end of a long-contiuiied and oftentimes weary 
journey. The pilgrim begins it in infancy, full of hope 
and life; continues it through adolescence, in its roseate 
hue; and on until middle age with ita cares and anxieties 

the illusion, Then comes the time of life 
'hen vitality begins to decline, and the body to lose its 
kpacity for enjoyment ; then comes the desire for rest, 
feeling that foreshadows the great change ; and if this 
icura in extreme age tlie anfi'erer seems to fall asleep, as 
le might do after severe fatigue.' 

280. So the long, and in many cases the weary pilgrim- 
age of life is brought to a close with little apparent 
derangement of mental powers ; the final scene may be 

lort and painless, and the phenomena of dying* are 

In all the modes of death occurring to man during the third 

_ of his existence, the pain of death and the dread of it is 

^uced in proportion as tlie period for the natural termiuation of 

life is approached. The very young know only of death by what 
they accidentally hear of it, and happily have no more dread of it 
than sleep. The aduleecent, full of life, think death impo^ible in 
them, even when it is closing their eyes. The continually afBictcd 
and wretched learn to feel that death is better than a bitter life. 
Those who, between tlie meridian and decline of life, have peace 
in their posseusion, whose ways are prosperous in all tilings, and 
who have felt the dread of death during the tranBitionoT stage 
■irom prime strength to lirst weakness, find their fears gradually 
'Ulayed by a growing sense of lesser care for that which is, and by 
■derelopnient of a mental process of adaptation to the inevitable. 
Th« old, paaaing beyond even this phase, die by a change of physical 
tnte to themeelves imperceptible, when the harmony of Nature is 
inteined to its designed end."— '/J»«a«c»o/'i/o(/e»'n Li/t^ bij IS. 
'. Jttchai-dton, FJiJ. 
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SIGNS OF DEATH. 

286. There is no more horrible idea to the mind of man 
than that which tells him that seeming death may come, 
that the heart may beat imperceptibly, that the body may 
outwardly grow cold, and the features refuse to play to 
the feeble influence of a torpid brain, and that in this 
state the grave may open its dread portals to receive him ; 
then after an interval in its awful solitude, the waning 
fire of life may rekindle, and he may awake to conscious- 
ness in his cold and narrow bed. 

286. What awful moments must be passed in its dread 
darkness, what pangs of hunger be endured, what un- 
known feeling of helplessness experienced, what utter 
loneliness felt ere death seals the lips and quiets the 
tumultuous heart for ever ! That there are some who have 
experienced all this is undoubtedly the case ; but let us 
hope they are few, and that the agony was short ere, 
suffocated by their own exhalations, the profound sleep 
lulled the brain into that repose from which there is no 
further awakening.* 

287. It is not always easy to determine when life is 
extinct in some diseases, and long-continued faintness has 
simulated it in many cases, as also have states of trance. 

288. The use of the stethoscope will usually detect the 
most faint action of the heart, and this is the means 
adopted by the surgeon in doubt on this point. 

289. Eayer says the heart cannot cease to beat more 
than seven seconds without ceasing to beat for ever ; yet the 
slow and feeble action of the heart in hibernating animals 
(ten beats a minute) makes it advisable to regard a similar 
condition in man possible, and therefore the stethoscope 

* The carbouie acid of the breath would very soon, in such a 
confined space, cause death. This is doubtless the cause of death 
in such a case ; and if so, is a painless one. 
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should be applied to the heart in doubtful cases to make sure, 
at least half an hour after death has seemingly occurred. 

290. It seems a curious fact that though the action of 
the heart is involuntary and irrespective of the will, there 
are some so constituted as to he able to control it. Ceisus 
speaks of a priest who could separate himself from his 
aensee when he chose, and lie like a man void of life and 
sense, and Cardan used to boast of being able to do the 
same. 

891, The well-known case of Colonel Townshend is one 
in point : this gentleman could throw himself into a con- 
dition of apparent death at will. Dr. Madden mentions 
the case of a girl who went into a room to change her 
dress, and was found on the bed in a state of trance, which 
lasted for a fortnight. 

392. In a state of trance the countenance is exceedingly 
pale, the limbs are relaxed, the eyeballs are directed 
upwards, the pupils are dilated, the mental functions are in 
complete abeyance, and the pulse is imperceptible. This 
condition has been called ' death trance,'* and has furnished 
the theme for many sensational stories ; but the most 
ghastly incidents of fiction have been paralleled by well- 
authenticated facts. 

293, ' When the trance sleep is of short duration it may 
be unbroken ; but when it lasts for more than a few days, 
there are usually remissions of a greater or less degree, in 
which, for instance, the patient will half awake, take food 
in an automatic manner, and then relapse into stupor. A 
long trance sleep may be more profound at first than later, 
on recovery may be sudden or gradual. 'f 

294. In a well-authenticated case of trance, the intense 
juoutal excitement produced by the preparations for fasten- 

* Quain'a * Medical Dictionary.' 
t Ibid., p. 1663. 
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STIMULANTS IN OLD AGE. 

801. As the nervous power is deficient in old age, and 
the functions of the body are sluggishly performed, stimu- 
lants are absolutely beneficial, and may be taken in larger 
quantities than in youth or middle age without injurious 
effects. 

302. * The efiTect on the brain is first to gently excite it 
into action, and especially to induce that pleasant emotional 
condition associated with a sufficient supply of arterial 
blood to the back of the brain, and in such a condition 
sleep, either dreamless or free from unpleasant dreams, is 
achieved. So frequently at bedtime the cerebl-al cells are 
wearied, and evoke deeply-shaded thoughts as the outcome 
of their bloodless condition, and unhappy impressions tint 
the dreams and take away the good effects of sleep.' * 

303. After fifty or sixty a moderate amount of wine or 
spirits assists all the processes of digestion, and helps to 
rid the system of waste products in the same way that 
exercise does in the young. It also prevents, by its tonic 
effect on the nervous system, the tendency in old age to 
congestive disease of the lungs and the kidneys, and keeps 
up the heat of the body, f 

* J. M. Fothergill, M.D., * Acute and Chronic Disease.* 

t * The dietetic use of small quantities of alcohol tends to ward 

off morbid conditions, which are secondary upon a tonic dyspepsia ; 

and therefore it may be credited with the prevention of anaemia, 
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304. It also prevents the injurious effecta of exposure to 
cold by increasing the circulation, and thereby equalizing 
the flow of blood throughout the body, it will thus be seen 
that in cold weather aged people should take food and 
stimulants before going out; therefore exercise out of iloors 
should be taken by them a short time after meals. 

305. In illness in elderly people, especially that connected 
with 3 weak state of the digestive oi^ana and heart, wine 
is extremely useful, as where food cannot be taken by the 
stomach, wine or spirit often can ; and where the tendency 
to rapid emaciation from want of food is great, this, by its 
ready a.saimilation in the system, and by its superior com- 
bustibility iu the economy, spares the sacrifice of animal 
tissue.* 

306. Ail spirits made from other sources than the grape 
are injurious and dangerous when neiv, from the presence 
of fusel oil, a deadly poison ; and therefore all cheap wines 
adulterated with cheap spirits are injurious. Woe be uuto 
him who drinks cheap Peninsular wines, strong ports, and 
sweet sherries, t 

emaciation, premature old age from worry, melancholia, sleepless- 
ness, and any other conaeqmenoea of that form of indigestion in a 
considerable section of the population.' — ^ Manital of I)kt,' T. A. 
Chamhe)-i, M.D. 

■ We ail know what Timothy says of wine ; and Mahomet 
offers a Parftdiae of Wine and Love as the reward of good deeds 
iu this life. * But the juBt shall drink a.cup of wine mixed with 
the waters of Cafur [a fountain in Paradise], a fountain whereof 
the servants of God shall drink.' — Koran, o. Isxxvi. 

' YolithB which shall continue in their bloom for ever shall go 
round about to attend them with goblets and beakers, and a cup 
of flowing wine : their heads shall not ache for drinking the same ; 
neither shall their reason bo disturbed.' — Ibid., c Ivi. 

f ' Qouatant use of strong wises induces a congested and In- 
sensitive state of the gnatric mucous membrane, which prevents 
its glands from secreting freely, and by reflex action affects also 
the salivary glands ; these liquors are absorbed slowly, and what 
sugar remains in them, and much of tJie alcohol, also becomes 
eonverted into acetic acid, which fermeutation further causes the 
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307. A pure wine is soon fit for drinking, and is whole- 
some ; and a good Franeh brandy is the best for medicinal 

a stimulant, as it leaves no injurious after- 
t, being free from ' fuse! oil.' 

308. The first action of alcohol is on the stomach, and it 
acts in two ways : first directly, by inducing a fuller flow 
of gastric juice : and secondly, by its stimulant action on 
the nervous system, thereby increasing the nervous power 
necessary to digestion.* 

309. As this efl'ect occurs during the time the stimulant 
is being consumed, it is important that it should be taken 
in advanced life with food, and not between meals, aa the 
Becondary effect is to diminish nervous power, and there- 
fore retard digestion when the meal-time comes. 

310. AH who have studied the subject of alcohol are 
agreed, that beyond an amount equivalent to one and a 
half or two ounces of absolute alcohol daily, it is injurious, 
and tends to shorten life. 

311. This quantity would be represented by about two- 
thirds of a pint of port or sherry ; a pint, or rather more, of 
good claret or champagne; or three half-jiints of bitter ale 
or stout : so that in this way a fair estimate may be formed 
of what may be consumed daily of stimulant after the age 
of sixty without any injurious effect. 



oleaginous ingredients in tLe food to become rancid. Thus _ 
generated "acidity" of atomaeb, or the presence of an undnB 
itmount of nascent acids. A gouty constitution is often thus 
inaugurated in a previously healthy person ; and, what is worst 
is capable of beina transmitted as an heirloom, juat as acquired 
peculiarities are handed down to their descendants by domestic 
Skaunals.'—' Mamial of Diel,' T. K. Chambers, M.D. ' 

* 'Alcohol in small quantities undoubtedly makes the pulse i 
fuller and firmer ; gives rise to a pleasant ^low, and sensation ol*] 
general warmth j and appears to lend rapidity and freedom to thft 1 
cerebral operatiuns.'— A. Fiu-'/vharson, in Qutiin's ' Medicai § 
JHctionari/: 
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312. The best time, therefore, to take wine to advaii- 
tege would be a little with lunch and dinner, and 
the remainder in the form of spirit as a 'night-cap.* 
As no food would be taken after this — and none should be 
taken with it, beyond two or three oaten or other dry 
biscuits — its beneficial effects would be felt in warmtli, 
and an acceleration of nervous power tending to produce 
refreshing repose. 

313. When in elderly people it is necessary to take a 
stimulant that increases the action of the kidneys, gin 
is the best ; it owes its diuretic properties to the Oil 
of Juniper it contains, 

314. But it must not be forgotten that all English- 
made unmellowed spirit, if Tieit', is unfit even for 
occasional medicinal use, from its poisonous properties. 
These pass away in cellarage, or in a quicker way if 
the spirit ia allowed to drop slowly through the air ; 
by this means the fusel oil, being very volatile, is 
dissipated, and the pure spirit remaina. 

316. For those who can afford it, old-fashioned vintage 
Em^undiea are the most wholesome wines, Those known 
as ' Chambertin,' and 'Clos Vougeot," are the best; these 
have the peculiar odour of wallflowers.* 

316. Next come the sparkling wines, champagne, St. 
ly, and sparkling Moselle; these possess remarkably ex- 

What the aucieuts thouglit of wine may be gathered from the 
followiug opiniona of Matheolua : ' A famous cordial, an excellent 
iiiatrument to refresh the body ; it makes a finod colour, a flourish- 
ing a^e, helps concoction, furtifies the stoiuaeli, takea away ob- 
structions, provokes nrliie, clears the blood, procures sleep, expels 
cold and poisons, attenuates, concocts, ana dissipates all thick 
TauoTirB,' Can anything do more than this 1 but then he lived 
before the days of adulteration and ' fusel oil,' and all the com- 
lunds that coal tar funiitdies for sophisticating wines, still iiml 
;kljug, and for flavouring to imitate any spirit and brand, in 
days., 

(i— ^ 
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hilarating propei'ties, and are rapid in their action. They 
are very acitahle for old people. They contain about 10 
per cent, of alcohol. 

[Jf 317. The port of sixty years a^ was a very different 
wine to the port of our day, and contained no added spirit. 
The -vintage of 1820 produced a wine of great bouquet 
and richuess, and the ambition of exporters since, unfor- 
tunately for the British public, has been to imitate this. 

318. Even now, in spite of this, good port is a very 
wholesome wine for elderly people, if not of gouty habit, 
and is not so liable to turn acid on the stomach as sherry. 
Mixed with tot water and spiced, it makes a famous 
' night-cap ' in cold weather. 

319. The best sheiTies, as well as the most wbole- 
aome are those known as the 'dry' kinds, such as the 
Amontillado ; they contain about 17 per cent, of alcohol, 

320. Cheap clarets do not keep well, and the famous 
vintage clarets are very dear; and, unless you can trust 
your wine-merchant, a cheap claret flavoured with almonds 
passes for CliS.teau Latour, flavoured with almonds and a 
whiff of violet for Ch3,teau Lafitte, or for Leoville with 
violet alone. 

321. The choicer Ehine wines bear carriage badly, and 
have to be prepared for exportation, ChSteau Yquem is 
the best, Chablis comes next, aa a still wine ; but they do 
not diink in England with the flavour they possess 
abroad.* 

322. Malt liquors are not good for old people ; they are 

" 'The test of a sparkling wine,' says Dr. Chambers, 'ia to 
leave it uncorked ; if it be vapid after twenty-four hours it ia 
bad ; and it is good in a direct ratio to the length of time it re- 
tains its sparkle and aroma. That which roughens t]ie teeth 
ghovld never be again tasted ; it is made of cider and rhubarb 
stalks. The roughness is from the maUo acid it contaius.' — 
* Mamtal qf Diet; p. 7l. 
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heavy, and tend to produce corpulency, from the 

■ge amount of sugar and starch they contain. 

323. Those who have tiio care of old people — they will 
not take care of themselves — should learn that a little 
stimulant is hotter for tiiem in every way than large 
quantities of milk and farinaceous puddings, and they are 
not likely to ahuse its advantages hy taking more than is 
good for them.* 

3M. To sura up the henefihs of a moderate amount 
of alcohol iu old age, firstly, it aids digestion ; secondly, 
it prevents waste of tissue ; thirdly, it acts as a eom- 
latory halance to the nervous system when it is de- 
; fourthly, it procures sleep, and, finally, it assists, 

its exhilarating influence on the system, the aged to bear 
the depressing influences of those numerous diseases and 
ailments that are the inevitable concomitants of their 
condition. 

DIET IN MIDDLE AND OLD AGE. 

►■ 325. The two great causes of premature death (if one may 
80 express it) in advanced age, are exposure to cold, and 
errors in the quantity and digestibility of the food eaten. 

386. In youth, food is necessary for growth; and in 
middle age, witli its ceaseless activity, much is required ; 
hut in old age, the season of ease, the waste of the body 
is but small, and the demand for food is diminished. 

337. The loss of teeth makes it necessary that more 
time should be taken over meals, or a much larger 
amount of food is eaten than the stomach can assimilate. 
This is an evil in two ways ; it overloads that organ too 
much, and it also tires it before the process of digestion is 

• The evil that the use of atimuljinta entails upon (he young 
1 middle aged will be treated of in another book by-and- 
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completed, the result being that flatulency is induced, with 
its train of unpleasant accompaniments. 

328. 'Everybody who has passed the age of fifty 
(or thereabouts) with a fairly unimpaired constitution, 
will act wisely in diminishjng his daily allowance of 
solid food. At the ' grand climacteric,' as this time of life 
is pompously called, the movements of nutrition are 
retarded, and the constructive and evacuatory actions 
of the system being diminished, there is less call for 
materials of repair. It becomes a moral duty to avoid all 
articles of diet which personal experience has shown to be 
difficult of solution, to eat less, and, if need be, more 
frequently, so that the stomach may never be overloaded, 
or too long idle.'* 

329. The saving up of an appetite for a large meal may 
be epicurean and pleasant, but it is not wise or safe to do 
so in old age, and the penalty may exceed the pleasure. 
* Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he that can use it 
aright is liker a god than a man/ as the old proverb says. 

330. Vegetarianism may please a few harmless fanatics, 
but it is not conducive to long life, except in the most 
robust ; and all old people should take meat twice a day in 
some form or other. 

331. The meat should also be minced finely before it is 
eaten by the old, either by a mincing machine or by the 
process of cooking. 

332. Those kinds of food which generate heat are more 
necessary than those that form muscle, and what those are 
may be judged by the following table, as also their re- 
spective nutritive values : 

* Chambers, * Manual of Diet,' p. 217. * Simple diet is best ; 
heaping up of many dishes is pernicious, and sauces worse ; many 
dishes bring many diseases.'— /^/iwy. 
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Fat- 
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form- 
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Is 


mg. 


ing. 


ing. 


Meat without bone 


74 


16 


i) 




?at of meat 


e:t 


14 


14 




liread of average quality . 


40 
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51 


Starch . . 








10(J 


Fat ... 






1(1(1 




Peas (dry) . 


15 


244 


2(1 


49 


Potatoes 


74 


l-.i 


« 


29 


Eice 


11) 


SB 


»■« 


85'2 


Millt 


87 


4-3 


37 


5-2 



§ 333. It will be seen that milk is the ouly food that sup- 
plies all these requisites combined ; eggs do the same, aud 
therefore milk, from its digestibility and composition, should 
enter largely into the diet of the aged. 

334. Aa digestion is the process by which food is reduced 
a form in which it can be absorbed by the intestines, 

id taken up by the bloodvessels, the more perfectly and 
quickly this end is obtained the more healthy and better 
nourished obviously will be the body.* 

335, For this reason, the first meal should be taken in 
old age about nine o'clock in the morning, and should be a 
full and good one, with such ' additions Je luxe ' as taste 
may dictate ; but in extreme age, it is advisable to have a 
little suEtenance before getting out of bed to dress, such as 
a cup of milk and a biscuit, or a little rum and milk for 
those who prefer it. 

''Chewingia the first provision made for eiiBuringaduemecbanical 
condition of the food ; the perfeetion consists in so breaking np the 
mouthful tbitt it should be as completely as possible permeated with 
the saliva. The object of this, in the case of meat, is to soften it in 
preparatJon for swallowing, and for future solution in the stomach ; 
It) the case of starch matter, to convert it into 'glucose' or sugar. 
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^^^H 336. At eleven, a biscuit and a little claret or burgundy; 
^^^H or, for those that cnnnot aETord it, half a tumbler of bitter ale. 
^^^1 337, Lunch should be takeu at one o'clock, and plenty 
^^^1 of time occupied over it, to enable the aged valetudinarian 
^^B" to masticate the food properly. The most suitable dishes 
^^H and modes of cooking them will be found in the eectiou 
^^H devoted to cookery. 

^^^ 336. Tea may best be taken about four. The actioa of 
I tea is sedative to the nervous system, and the best ia that 

which is most pleasant to the taste; but cheap tea ia 
always injurioua,* It ia known in China as ' Lie Tea,' a very 
appropriate name, Bread eaten by old people should never 
be -new, and it is more digestible in the form of dry toaat. 

339. The last full meal — dinner — or, as some would call 
it, supper — should not be later than half-past seven, and 
should be light and digestible ; though it is not advisable 

I for aged people to go to bed with an empty stomach, it ia 

^^H jequally inadvisable to retire on an over-full one. Going 
^^H^ bed hungry is hable to prevent sleep; on the other 
^^^Fjiand, going to bed in a state of repletion is apt to cause 
^^^ flatulency, disturb the circulation, and induce painful 

dreams and unrefreshing rest, and oven worse evils thaii 

these. 

340. To obviate this, a biscuit or two should be taken a 
short time before going to bed, with a little stimulant, 

341. Hufelaud, a great authority on old age, recommends 
a ' night-cap ' of Malaga, burgundy, or port, warmed spiced, 
diluted and sweetened. 

348. As sleep i-etards digestion, a long period may be 
passed between the last meal at niglit without detriment 

" The fittest te.ia colour water the least. The finest of uU in 

Europe, the yelluw tea, which comes (jyerLmd through Rueela, 

obtainable at Frankfort, and well worth procuring, it commuiiicateB 

Ljpnlv a slight tinge to the infusion. These luxuries are best enjoyed 

liVitn a slice of lemon in lieu of milk, and very little iiugar. 
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of any kind ; and probably the nervous system — the failing 
one in old age — ^is more renovated by rest during these 
hours than by food during the day. 

343. To form some fair idea of the relative digestibility 
of diflferent suitable foods, the following table may be use- 
fully consulted, and those articles which occupy over three 
hours in digestion should form part of the dietary of old 
people but sparingly. 



341 


Mrs. Min. 




UxB. Min. 


Bread, new . 


3 


15 


Parsnips 


. 2 


30 


„ stale . 


2 





Pigs' feet 


. 1 





Beef, roast 


3 





Pork, boiled 


. 4 


30 


„ boiled, salted . 


5 


30 


„ roasted . 


. 5 


30 


Butter . 


3 





Potatoes, roasted 


. 2 


30 


Baked custard 


2 


15 


„ boiled 


. 3 


30 


Codfish . 


2 





Turnips, boiled 


. 3 


30 


Fowls . 


4 





Tripe 


. 1 





Eggs, raw 


1 


30 


Turkey . 


. 2 


30 


„ soft boiled 


3 





Partridge 


. 2 


30 


„ hard 


3 


30 


Sole 


. 2 





Goose . 


2 


30 


Jj'ried eggs 


. 4 





Wild fowl . 


4 





Milk puddings 


. 2 





Sago, boiled soft • 


1 


45 


Sweetbread . 


. 1 





Suet 


4 


30 


Smelts . 


. 2 





Tapioca . 


2 





Brill . 


. 2 





Bread and milk 


2. 





Pheasant 


. 2 


30 


Apples, ripe 


1 


30 


Bice, boiled soft 


. 1 





"Apple dumpling 


3 





Veal, roast 


. 5 


30 


Beetroot 


4 





Venison 


. 1 


30 


Carrots . 


3 


30 


Pigeon . 


. 2 


30 


Cabbage 


2 





Salmon . 


. 3 


30 


Cheese 


3 


30 


Jellies . 


. 1 


30 


Milk, hot or cold . 


2 





Chitterlings . 


. 1 





Mutton, roast or 






Lamb . 


. 2 


30 


boiled 


3 





Turbot . 


. 2 


30 


Oysters, raw 


2 


30 


Hare 


. 3 





stewed 


3 


30 


Grouse . 


. 2 


45 



I 

I 
I 
I 
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34fi. Cauliflower, aapatagus, vegetable marrow, French 
beans, sea-kale, and artichokes, are all suitable for old poopla 
lioae digeation is weak. 

346. All pursuits and ooeupations that invigorate the 
system, rest, early hours, and a contented mind, are great 
aids to digestion.* 

347. Variety in foods is better than sameness, and there 
is only partial truth in the caution of Socrates, where h© 
says, 'Beware of such food as persuades a man to eat 
though he be not hungry, and those liquors that will pre- 
vail upon a man to drink them, though he be not thirsty. 'f 

348. Tough meat and tougii vegetables are very indi- 
gestible, and the degi'ee of digestibility of an aliment 
depends mostly on the rapidity with which it can be sub- 
jected to the action of the fluids of the stomach; this is tha 
reason that such articles as salt beef and new bread are so 
difficult of digestion. 1 

349. Liquids, such as milk, are naturally easy of diges- 
tion ; then come milk- puddings, jellies, stewed fruits, stale 
bread, lightly-boiled eggs, well-cooked tender meats minced, 
(which they should always be for old people), and the 
softer species of vegetables, Unfortunately potatoes are 
not included, (See page 8'J.) 

3fi0. Companionship during meals is an aid to digestion,, 



° The following quantity of fluids necessary ti 
■ y by an adull 



1 ara 



secreted every day by an adult : 

Of aahTa . . 3| pinta. Of bile . . 33 pints. 

Of gaHtricjnicB 12 „ Of pancreatic juice li „ 

Oi intestiual juice, i pint. 

J)rs. Bidder and Schmidt. 

t 'The stomach doth reully digest and willingly entertain sucit 
meats as we love most, and abhors on the other side such as Wft 
distaste.' — Ilippocrata 'Jpkorisms.' 

t Moleachott, the great Germanrphysiologiat, says that ' a glnai 
or two of good old wipe augments the amount of gastric juice, thfl 
liquid that performs mainly the digeation of alburoinoua aUmenta.' 
'Krtislaiif ihi Lebrnf,' Letter VI. 
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d we all know that ' bread eaten in sorrow' lies heavy, 
d that painful reflections retard digestion, and depress 
the nervous power. 

361. A moderate amount of fluid taken with meals 
favours digestion, but a large amount retards it; this 
applies to such things as tea and coffee (which are nervine 
stimulants — they diminish the waste of the body, and 
prevent fatigue).* 

362. It 13 a dangerous habit of officious friends or too 
kind relatives to be always cramming old people, under 
the mistaken idea that they require it to keep up their 
strength. ' The lungs of an old man absorb less oxygen, 
his blood carries that oxygen less quickly; the nerves 
■which govern nutrition and the great glands are all 
feebler; the eliminating organs act less vigorously and 
perfectly. To this lower range of vital changes his food 
must be accommodated. 'f 

363, Some old people do better with but little meat; 
and when this is the case, rice, milk, bread, and fresh and 
dry fruits, by being slightly laxative and therefore bene- 
ficial, should form the staple articles of diet. 

364, Cod-liver oil is an excellent remedy for the loss 
of Ueah and debility of old people, and its heat-sustaining 
properties are very great; a teaspoonful may be taken 
twice a day with great benefit. 

'' It ia a cjueation whether tea would not be better omitted 
until nfter diiinei ; in such a cn^e dinner should be taken early iu 
the day. 

t ■ It is, in fact, certain,' saya Dr. E. A. Parkea, ' that some of 
the evils of old age are owing to more food and liquid p&saing in 
than the emunctory organs can get rid of. Hence anse iQdigestione, 
bowel troubles, gouty affectioua, eomo skin diseases, and general 
discomfort of fooling, all of which can be removed at ouce by 
""Jening the diet.' 
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THE BATH IN OLD AGE. 

355. It is a fact well established that rapid loss of heat 
is dangerous in old age ; and for this reason cold baths, 
though very beneficial to the young and the middle aged, 
are by no means equally so to the aged. 

356. The following are the temperatures of the respective 
baths, as near as can be given : 

The Cold Bath from 33° to 60°. 
The Cool Bath from 60° to 75°. 
The Temperate Bath from 75° to 85° 
The Tepid Bath from 85° to 92°. 
The Warm Bath from 92° to 98°. 
The Hot Bath from 98° to 112°. 

357. The cold bath always does harm when the powers 
of the body are too languid to bring on a reaction — called 
the glow — and the chilling effects are unopposed, or if a 
greater time than ten or t>yelve minutes are passed in the 
water. 

358. After sixty, even those who have been accustomed 
to have a morning tub would be wise to give it up; 
when the nervous power is beginning to fail, the reaction, 
so necessary after coming out of the bath, sometimes fails 
to come on, and the blood being thrown from the surface 
by cold to the internal organs often causes mischief, that 
results in their congestion. 

359. The aged rapidly lose heat, and, unlike children, 
are unable by exercise to stimulate the circulation to re- 
cover it ; more than this, the nervous power in the morn- 
ing — the usual time for the cold bath — from want of food, 
is at its lowest ebb, and thus the danger is increased. 

360. A warm bath twice a week, with friction after by 
an attendant, is highly beneficial, as it clears the skin of 
the products of perspiration, which are sometimes very 
sour and offensive in old people. 
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381. This may be taken in the morning or evening, aa 
prefen-ed ; if in the latter in cold weather, tlie hed should 
he warmed to prevent the bather heiug chilled. 

362. If there is any shivering after the morning bath, 
the bather should return to hed again until warmth 
returns, and should it persist, take a little hot stimulant, 
otherwise a fatal result may arise. 

363. A warm foot-bath may he taken every night with 
safety, where it is desired. 

364. No one should enter a cold bath when exhausted, 
least of all the old; and neither hot op cold baths are suit- 
able for the weak, 

365. ' The cold bath is inadvisable in great plethora 
(fulness of blood), in cases where thei-e exists a predispo- 
sition or tendency to active hsemorrhage, to local con- 
gestions in the more important internal organs, etc., 
consequently in apoplectic subjects.' 

366. It is improper in persons affected with disease of 
the heart, enlarged heart or valvular ohfltruction, and also 
in those with a weak heart — those who are puffy under 
the eyelids, or wlio suffer from persistent palpitation. 

367. It is improper in loaded states of the bowels, and 
should be used with great caution in skin diseases, par- 
ticularly such as are apt, when suddenly removed, to be 
followed by internal afl'ectioug. 

368. The primary effect of a hot hath is to stimulate 
and enliven ; the circulation and breathing are quickened, 
and the surface of the body expands gradually. However, 
the pulse becomes slower, the energy of the muscles dis- 
appears, and a tendency to sleep succeeds, 

369. The tepid bath is at all times the safest for all ages, 
unless some other form is specially indicated, 

370. The tepid bath, 84' to 92°, softens and cleanses the 
skin when it is dry and irritable, and promotes insensible 



i 
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perspiration ; it is really tbe only form of bath that old 
people should indulge in. It may be taken at any time, 
and in cold weather the bather should have a fiie in the 
room to prevent chill after leaving the bath, 

371. Should shivering come on after the bath and persist, 
a good glass of hot brandy and water is a safe remedy, 
and may prevent a dangerous illness, such as bronchitis. 

372. The mustard foot-bath is useful in colds, etc. ; it is* 
made by throwing a handful or two of common mustard 
into the bath. 

373. Hot air and vapour-baths should never be indulged 
in by old people, excepting by medical advice, as they are 
likely to cause apoplexy, or syncope — -ie., fainting. 

374. The enervating effects of baths used as a luxury 
may be seen in those nations celebrated for their use. The 
Roman baths of the time of Augustus were magnificent, 
and much of the day was passed in them. 

376. The baths of Agrippa, Antoninus, Caracalla, Dio- 
cletian, Nero and Titus, were vast in their dimensions ; and 
the splendour of the baths of Diocletian, which would 
accommodate 1,800 bathers, were grand beyond compare ; 
their architecture was magnihceut The vestiges of these 
buildings indicate tbe important part they played in Eoman 
life in those days. 

376. The Turkish bath of the present day probably 
approaches nearest to wliat the Romans luxuriated in 
nearly two thousand years ago, and is equally enervating. 
It is not suitable for old people, or any but those of strong 
and unimpaired constitution, 

377. The general use of water cannot be too highly com- 
, mended. Wearetold that'cleanlinessisnexttogodliness.' It 
certainly conduces to personal health, but in old or estreme 

;e it should be used in such a way as not to shorten 
life ; and for this reason, unless by medical advice to the 
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contrary, the tepid bath is the most desirable and the 
safest. 

H CLOTHING AND WAEMTH IN MffiDLE 

y AND OLD AGE. 

378. Man seema to be the only animal that Nature lias 
omitted to provide with proper clothing suitable for the 
climate he lives in, and the aeasons of the year. 

379. Doubtless she considered that, as he was endowed 
with reason as well as with instinct, the least he could do 
would be to learn how to clothe himself properly; but, 
unfortunately, prejudice, ignorance, and the dictates of 
fashion often militate against what common-sense would 
advise, and the result is that in this changeable climate 
exposure to cold from insufficient and improper clothing 
is a fruitful source of fatality. 

380. Tiie prejudice 3ome old people entertain against 
what they call ' coddling themselves ' is strong ; they want 
to do as lliey did when they were young, and the result ia 
that some cold day, when the system is a little ' below par,' 
they are exposed more than they expected to cold, or they 
get wet and chilled, and then — the family doctor and under- 

r become important personages in the household. 
il Health and comfort depend, especially in the aged, 
1 clothing, particularly in such a variable climate as 
8 ; and this should be regulated according to the season 
I the year. 

1.882. Notbiug kills the aged so certainly as cold. It ia 
J vital importance that after seventy-live the individual 
Bould be loved and cared for, and watched in his ' going 
ht and coming in.' 

[ 383. Flannel, from its nou-couductive properties, should 
i be worn nest the skin ; it is cooler in summer and 
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wanner in winter. Tbe Sinnd imderelocking dMmld be 
changed at iMui twice a week, eren in winter, in old pec^Ie. 

ML Great care should be exercised in ainng the clothes 
of the old, and this espedallj affiles to the bod-dothes. 

385. The dress of the aged ^onld be renr loose, as it is 
wanner so, acd thev should be made to consider comfort 
more than fashion. 

S86. The boots should be lined inside with fur or coik, 
and the stockings diould come aboTe the knee, and be 
made of woollen material 

387. When either clothes or boots are wet, they should 
be ihormighly dried before being used again.* 

388. It is scarcely too much to say, that after eighty 
people should not go out of doors at all when the weather 
is stormy, damp, or cold, as coming from a cold atmosphere 
into a warm room will cause disease as certainly as going 
from a warm room into a cold wind.t 

389. It is, therefore, on physiological grounds, plain that 
old people should not go from a hot atmosphere into a cold 
one, nor return from a cold atmosphere into a hot one. 
' Common colds are taken in this way ; the exposed mucous 
surfaces of the nose and throat are exposed to a chill, then 

* GettinA^ wet in the feet will often bring on an attack of gout 
in thoHC rabject to it 

)[ * An enfeebled man goes out when the wave of temperature 
owy and soon feels oppressed, cold, and miserable. The circu- 
lation through his lungs nas b^^me embarrassed ; he returns to a 
warm place ; he rushes to the fire ; he breathes eagerly the heated 
air, and adds ]>erchaDce to the warmth by taking a draught of hot 
stimulating drink ; then he goes to bed, and awakes in a few hours 
with what is called pneumonia or bronchitis, or both diseases. 
What has hapiiencd ? The simple physical fact of reaction under 
too sudden an exposure to heat after exposure to cold. The 
capillaries of the lungs have become engorged, and the circulation 
static, so that there must be reaction of heat-inflanmiation before 
recovery can occur. Nearly all bronchial affections are induced 
in this manner .'---5. W, Bichardson, M.D,, 'Diseases of Modern 
Life.* •" 
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they are subjected to beat ; shortly there follows congestion, 
reaction of heat, pouring out of fluid matter, and the other 
local phenomena of catarrh.'* 

390. Another danger to be guarded against is going from 
a warm sitting-room into a cold bedroom ; the feeble heart 
during sleep is feebler still, and the room falls in winter 
from a temperature of 60° or 60° to 40°, or even 30°. What 
ia more likely to follow than a deeper sleep, a sleep so pro- 
found as to stop the labouring heart until it beats no more ? 

391. Cold being also the frequent cause of apoplexy 
and lung-disease in advanced life, a fire in the bedroom 
should be a sine quA tion in autumn and winter, and 
those who have the care of old people should see they have 
it — that is, if they desire them to live. 

392. It is only necessary to calculate the difference in 
the death-rate in Ixmdon and large towns during a severe 
winter and a mild one, to learn how fatal a cold winter is 
to the very old and the very young. 

393. Bronchitis kills over 40,000 people in England 
every year, and most of those deaths are really preventible, 
at least in the aPfluent, by proper precaution against cold.t 

394. As a soldier may go into battle a number of times 
and escape, so may an old person tempt exposure often 
with impunity, but the result in the end is inevitable.} 

= B. W. Richardson, M.D." 

f It 13 sad to see the Buffering that cold causes in illness among 
tho poor, and difficult, iudeed impoaaible, to believe that human 
misery ia equally apportioned. The affluent may talk ghbly of 
the blessinga of Provideuce, aud the would-be pious turn up tho 
wkitea of their eyea at the depravity of the maasefl, but utitil the 
lower daases have in illness a few of the blcmngs that money will 
buy, they cannot be expected to become contented meiul>era of 
the great human family, aud they vrill not. 

I ' In persons who have not passed their thirtieth year the effect 
of the cold is not indicated by an increase of mortality, but on 
those who ore above thirty the effect is so definitely developed 
that the mortality doubles every nine years of life- i or example, 

1 
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' Has a man a weak point in his brain ? Exposure 

f to cold renders that point more liable to pressure and 
rupture, with apoplexy as a con30C[uence, Is he suffering 
from bronchial disease ? His evils are doubled. Has he 
a feeble, worn heart 1 He sinks under the strain put 
upon it. Has he enfeebled circulation through the 

I kidneys ? He is tlireatened with complete obstruction. 

' Is lie iudiflerently clothed and fed ? He is subjected to 
intestinal congestion and diarrhtea? It is from this 
extent of action of sudden fall of temperature that the 
mortality of aU diseases runs up so fast whenever such a 
sudden fall occurs. A physical accident, though it might 

I be more obvious, could not be more decisively fatal.** 

DWELLINGS. 
398, The duration of a man's life depends a great deal 
I on his surroundiugs, and in nothiuff does this apply more 
I than in the house he lives in, and the room he sleeps in. 

397. Each peison requires, for proper and continuous 
i health, 900 cubic feet of breathing space in his bedroom ; 

this would be represented by a room 10 feet square and 
9 feet high. By this means, withja chimney and door, a 
sufficieut supply of air would pass in and out of the room, 
summer and winter. It seems a large quantity, but aa 
adult requires 3,000 feet of fresh air per hour, to prevent 
his bedroom smelling fusty and close. 

398. The chimney of a sleepiug-rooni should never ba 
filled up in winter, as is usually done, by a bag of straw 

if the decline of tempernturG be sufScient to kill one person who" 
lias reached the age of thirty, it will kill two who have reacted 
tliirty-nino, four who have reached Jforty- eight, eight who have 
reached fifty-aeven, sixteen who have reached sixty-six, thirty-two 
who have reached aeventy-five, and sixty-four who have reached- 
'ity-foui ' '■."■' 

Ibid. 
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r other obstruction ; if the room for aged people cannot 
B kept warm enoagh without its improper ventilation, a 
fire should be kept burning in it when the weather is 
cold ; and, indeed, a fire should always be kept burning 
in winter in the bedroom of old people, for goiug from a 
warm sitting-room to a cold bedroom is the commonest 
cause of bronchitis, apoplexy, and of sudden death from 
heart disease during sleep, in the very aged. 

399. Damp, low-lying houses are the common cause of 
^eumatism and lung disease in young and old; they are 
inbealthy by lowering the temperature, and by causing 

decomposition of wood and other materials used in their 
construction. 

400. Hot^water pipes are a safe way of warming paa- 
8, as they do away with the necessity for a constant 
ight where fires are alight ; gaa stoves, unless with a 

^inmey to communicate with the outer air, are injurioua 
D health. 

401. Windows should be made of plate glass; they 
9keep the room much warmer — and should open at top and 

}ottom for ef&cient ventilation. 

402. The ball of the liouse should have a stove or liot- 
fEter pipes ; by this means the whole current of air 

throughout the house becomes warmed. 

403. ' Although an airy house is the healthiest, there 
may be not too much, but imperfect movement of air, so 
that strong currents are caused, or the temperature may 
be lower than is good for health, even if persons are well 
clothed.' 

. 404. 'Another cause of unhealthiness in a house is 
Btpure air drawn from the ground or basement into the 
touse, or passing over impure eartli or deposits ; air in a 
■ contaminated by effluvia from closets, drains, or 
J from combustion ; from respiration and skin trans- 
l—'L 
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piration; from uncleanliness of persons, clothes, walls, 
floors, and furniture.'* 

406. All soil-pipes, etc., should be properly trapped and 
ventilated by a pipe carried to the top of the house, as 
high as the chimney. No house can he healthy without 
this pipe. The pressure of gas will often even overcome 
the stench- trap, that is supposed to meet all sanitary 
requirements. 

406. The best way to detect leakage from drains in the 
rooms of a house is to pour some oil of peppermint down 
the closet and other open drains ; the smell may then be 
detected in those parts of the house where there is a 
leakage. 

407. Another thing to guard against in a dwelling is 
allowing the closet pipe to open into the house cistern, as 
the foul air ascends up it and is quickly absorbed by the 

water.f 

408. The cistern supplying the house with water for 
drinking purposes should be distinct from any other. 

409. In closets the chief points of leakage are the 
horizontal pipes and traps ; in all cases the soil-pipes 
should be ventilated by a pipe carried into the open air, 
away from windows. 

410. ' Another matter to be guarded against, whether 
there be a drain-smell or not about a house, is the imme- 
diate opening of the cistern overflow pipe or the usual 
rainwater pipe into the sewer or house drain ; the common 
practice is to open them into the sewer, perhaps with 
a sigmoid trap, which, however, is often drj/, and therefore 
useless. All these pipes should open in free air, over a 
grating.J 

• Dr. E. A. Parkes. 

j* We have known an attack of typhoid repeatedly due to this 
defect, 
i Dr. E. A. Parkes. 
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L 411. Another point of importance is the way in which 
a products of gas-combustion in lighting are allowed to 
j into the air of rooms ; nothing can be worse than the 
usual arrangement, 

412. ' If these various points, which are really questions 
of purity of air and water, and of temperature and move- 
ment of air, are properly dealt with, houses must be 
healthy. These are the conditions which are not difficult 
to secure if they are clearly understood, and if their im- 
portance is not underrated. The great point is to have 
the house air pure, so as in no way to injure or depress 

I'iie great function of respiration.' 
lorta 
i^d 
equi 
|tteu 
Hi 
ike < 
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L 413. Faithful and loving narsiBg is of tlie utmost im- 



auc< 
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irtanee in the diseases of aged folk, and generally makes 
difference between life and death. To be a good nurse 
iquires tact and training, and constant uiiwearying 
iteution both day and night, 

414. The old are querulous and difficult to manage, and, 
like children, require firmness and kindness in those who 
would nursQ them ; they must be coaxed, but not allowed 
to override the requirements of sickness, such as being 
properly sponged, dried, and changed, as required for 
their own comfort, as well as for that of those in attend- 
ance upon them. 

415. Noise is very trying to old invalids, such as 
ining of a paper, whispering, creeping on tip-toe. Do 

necessary work quietly ; but, if you would please, 
ickly and boldly. * 

writer in Healtk—na excellent weekly periodical, published 
Jd,, edited by Dr. Andrew Wilson, and always containing a fund 
__ thoughtful, useful in formation and pleasant readinK — s^a, re- 
ferring to unrsing: 'The door hna much to anawer for if it be 
' ible from the bed. People open it cautiously, put their Leads 
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416. 'Kuraing may be said to conaiat in putting an 
'invalid in the "best possible condition for nature to restore 
or preserve health ;* and in the diseases of advanced life 
a great deal of the success of any treatment depends 
upon the nurse carrying out the conditions indicated 
here.' 

417. In the first place the imperative duty of a nurse is 
to keep the air of a sick-room as fresh within as vdOiout, 
and to do so without chilling the patient. 

418. To accomplish this, poke the fire, in cold weather, 
and let in air from the top of the window, not hy the door. 
If in hot weather, open the door and window ; hut, in any 
case, keep the invalid out of the line of draught, 

419. The room of the sick should be kept quiet, and at 
a temperature of 60° to 65° Pahr. in winter, night and day. 
There should be plenty of light, except in brain disease; 
sunlight during the day and candle-light— not gas-light — 
by night, 

430. The room, the bed, the ntenaUs should be kept 
clean ; these are the best safeguards against infection. 
How can patients recover who are living on their own 
poiaous in close, atuffy, dirty rooms 1 

421. A nui'se should notice and be able to report 
correctly on the state of the secretions, expectorations, 
skin, temperature, appetite, pulse, breathing, sleeping, the 
effects of diet and the stimulants and medicines given. 
122. She ahould be gentle, truthful, cheerful, quiet, and 

and slowly withdraw again. If, as is more frequently the 
5, it is screened by the bed-curtains, mysterious openings and 
ahuttiugs are heard, unattended with auy apparent ingress or 
egress, and ioHo noce coIloquiKa going on oubiide. When you enter, 
do 30 honestly and at once. Do not siiend £ve minutes in tuminK 
the handle, like a housebreaker, thereby producing a aeries oi 
irritating little clicks, finally terminating iu a big saap, with 
which the door flies open." 

* MedicalTDictionary.' 
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vigilant during the night, and observant during the day. 
She should be bright, firm, hopeful, not allowing herself 
to be discouraged by unfavourable symptoms, or let her 
patient be depressed from a want of cheerfulness on her 
part. 

423. She should be regular in her duties, in her time 
of feeding, giving medicine, and attending to the wants of 
the sufferer. Above all, she should scrupulously carry 
out the instructions of the doctor in every particular of 
medicine and diet, even if she thinica it erroneous. 

484. Half the battle in nursing is to relieve the patient 
from having to think or act for himself at all.* 

425. Though the nurse may have nothing to do in pre- 

Bctibing stimulants and medicines, life often depends on 

ler knowing, in dangerous cases, how to follow the changes 

the patient'.^ state, and to act accordingly with re^rd 

calling in the physician in charge of the case, 

428. The food of a sick person should not be allowed to 

remain in the room before it is wanted, or after it has been 

partaken of. It should be brought up warm in small 

[uantities, and at the proper intervals. The light in a 

lick person's room should be behind the patient, and 

idles are better than gas during the night, 

427. It is an e.'ccellent plan for the nurse to jot down, 

ir the doctor's inspection, the quantities and, nv/mber of 

mea that the patient has taken food, and all the changes 

at have occurred during the day and night, for it is 

rijwssifjfe to remember them. Also the character of the 

cretions and secretions, the amount of sleep, deliiium, 

3, cough, etc. 

42B, Bed-sores arise from allowing the urine to saturate 
ad thereby become aramoniacal, when it acts as 
blister; they are the most troublesome complications of 
" AbriJged from Miss Nigbting.ile. 
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^^^B surgical accidents that couHne the sufferer to one position, 
^^^■and long GxhaustiDg diseases. 

^^^L 429. Their advent betokens lad mvrsing and a care- 
^^^Eless doctor, and they frequently cause death in old people 
^^^Fl)y their exhausting discharge ; they are far easier to 
^^^ prevent than to cure, and they cause untold agony, 

430. Cleanliness and a water-bed are the best modes of 

avoiding them. The water-bed — a great luxury in illoesa — 

by equaUzing pressure, allows the blood to circulate where 

it would otherwise become stagnant and ready to cause 

I ulceration ; it may he hired from any respectable chemist' 

^^m at about 3s. 6d, a week. 

^^k 431. A water-bed should be half filled with water, then 
^^K filled tightly with air, covered with a blanket or two, on 
^^B the top of which should come the sheet. 
^^M 432. If it is not possible to procure a water-bed, the 
^^B pressure should he taken off the part inflamed and likely 
^^K to become a bed-sore, by an air-cushion or circular pad 
^^B with a hole iu it ; and the circulation of the blood should 
^^pije encouraged by gentle friction, and the appHeatiou of 
brandy and collodion if the skin is not broken. 

433. ' The nurse should see, where there is delirium ot 
apathy, that the bladder is emptied and the urine passed into 
a wide-raouth bottle, if the sufferer cannot leave the bed, 
and a proper iii'inal is not at hand, at least twice in the 
twenty-four hours ; it is a good plan to keep a bottle in 
position.'* 

434. In female cases of illness a clean sponge should be 
kept in dtu between the legs, or the properly constructed 
urinal. 

" The proper urinal, mala or female, may be had of any chemist 
at about Us. 6d., or the beat make 158. eacL 
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435. All parts of the body wMcli ai'e the seat of active 
change require periods of rest. The alternation of work 
and rest is a necessary condition of their maintenance, and 
of the healthy performance of their functions. Tliese alter- 
nations, however, differ much in duration in different cases; 
but in any individual instance they preserve a general and 
rather close nniformity. 

436. In advancing age the sleep ia far less sound than 
in eaily life, and the least noise or disturbance will wake 
old people. From fifty to sixty the majority of people do 
not require more than seven hours of repose ; but, aa 
extreme old age advances, more sleep ia necessary, and, 
like the infant, the old man passes most of his time in 
dozing. 

437. The most common causes of sleeplessness are in- 
digestible food taken before going to bed, mental excite- 
ment or worry, over-fatigue, gouty states of the system, 
imperfect action of the liver, cold, pain from any cause, or 
the abuse of stimulants. 

438. Persistent sleeplessneaa is often the forerunner of 
disease of the brain and insanity. (See ' Insanity,' p. 185.) 

439. Dui'ing sleep the brain is in a more bloodless state 
than during waking hours ; this accounts for the fact that 
cold, unless extreme, prevents sleep, by forcing the blood 
from the aurfaco to the brain and internal organs.* 

440. It ia needless to say that the treatment of sleep- 
lessness depends upon the cause ; but for its relief in old 

'^ 'There ia strong reason to believe that in profound sleep there 
is greatly diminished activity of the blood circulation thtoueh the 
braiu, but whether that diminution is the came or the (fffct of the 
diminished functional activity of that organ, ia a question on 
wliich there is some ground for difference of opinion. — ' Mental 
Physiology; by W. B. Carpentei; M.D., LL.D., p. 571. 
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people in cold weather, warmth is essential — a fire in the 
bedroom, a hot-water bottle to the feet. A glass of port- 
wine negus on going to bed will usually procure sound 
repose. 

441. After middle age it is very important that the last 
meal taken should be very light and digestible, and should 
be taken an hour or two before retiring to rest, as the 
digestive powers being sluggish in old age, flatulency, by 
pressing on the heart and impeding the proper circula- 
tion of the blood, is a frequent cause of sleeplessness and 
broken rest. 

442. Where sleeplessness arises from nervous irrita- 
bility, worry, or pain, opium or bromide of potassium, the 
latter especially being a safe remedy, are the best seda- 
tives. (See * Sedatives,* p. 229.) 

443. Quietude by different means and in different ways 
should be sought by those whose want of sleep is due to 
harassing care, mental overwork, and anxiety. The mind 
should be abstracted during the evening by outdoor exer- 
cise in summer; music, light literature, and cheerful 
society in winter ; and where these means do not avail, 
skilled assistance should be sought.* (See Appendix, p. 229.) 

444. In other cases, where people have been accustomed 
to [noise, such as the turning of a mill-wheel, the with- 
drawal of the accustomed noise will prevent repose ; and it 
is said, with perfect truth doubtless, that in the case of a 
sick miller, when the mill was stopped he was sleepless, 

^ The modes of relieving pain and procuring sleep employed in 
the olden time are marvellous. Sacks of wormwood, mandrake, 
henbane, roses, made like pillows and laid under the patient's head, 
are mentioned by Cardan and Mizaldus. * To anoint the feet with 
the fat of a dormouse, the teeth with wax of a dog, swine's gall, 
hares' ears/ Another worthy. ' Eulandus/ prescribes epithemes 
and lotion to the head, witu the decoction of the flowers of 
mimphea, violet leaves, and mandrake roots, henbane and white 
poppy to the feet I 
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jut when it was set goiog he soon fell into profound 
epoae, 

445. ' It is generally to be observed that a state of 
suspense is more opposed to access of sleep than the 
greatest joy, or the direst calamity when certainty has 
been attained. Thus it is a common observation that 
criminals under sentence of death sleep badSy so long as 
they entertain any hopes of a reprieve ; but once they are 
satisfied that their deuth is inevitable, they usually sleep 
more soundly, and this even on the very last night of their 
lives,'* 

446. Depriving a criminal of sleep is a frequent mode 
of execution in China; it is fearfully painful, and death 
occurs in eighteen to twenty days. After eight days the 
sufferings of a criminal subjected to this process became 
so intense, that he begged to be burnt, strangled, shot, or 
put to death in any other way that the humanity or 
ferocity of his gaolers might suggest. 

447. Damiens slept on the rack during the intervals of 
his cruel sufferings ; the North American Indian at the 
stake of torture will go to sleep on the least remission of 
his agony, and will slumber until the fite is applied to 
awaken him. 

»' To sleep, perchance to dream, 
For in that Bleep of death what dreams may come.' 

448. When there is a persistent and unnatural desire to 
sleep at all hours, it arises from some disease coming on in 
the brain, and is often the forerunner of apoplexy. 

449. At other times it may arise from a sluggish state 
of the bowels, liver, or kidneys ; in such cases it is de- 
sirable that the sufferer procure medical advice. 
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460. Profound sleep, called coma, is often the termina- 
tion of disease of the kidneys and lungs. (See ' Modes of 
Death,' p. 66.) 

461. Nightmare is generally caused by the reflex irrita- 
tion of undigested food, but it may be met with as a result 
of brain-exhaustion from over-study, worry, etc. To 
obviate this state of affairs, the cause should be avoided 
or removed. 

462. Darkness and silence are the most powerful incen- 
tives to sleep ; but sometimes the monotonous repetition 
of sensorial impressions is more favourable to sleep than 
their complete absence. The ripple of waves on the shore, 
the sound of water falling, the hum of bees, the rustling 
of the wind, conduce to repose.* 

463. Mens sana in corpore sano ; in such a case sleep 
is as natural a state as health, and requires no adventitious 
aids to procure it. 

* * It is on record that during the heat of the battle of the Nile, 
some of the over-fatigued boys fell asleep upon the deck. Previ- 
ously to the shortening of the hours of work, factory children 
frequently fell asleep whilst attending to their machines, although 
aware that they would incur severe punishment by doing so.' — 
^Mental Physiology ^ hy W. B, Carpenter, M.D. 



PART III. 

THE COMMON DISEASES OF ADVANCED 

LIFE. 



SIGNS OF DISEASE. 

464. The diseases of advanced life come on more in- 
sidiously than those commoner to early years, and if the 
first symptoms are not watched, the beginning of the end 
may pass unobserved. 

465. A slight elevation of temperature means much in 
elderly people, and should be carefully noticed. 

466. The temperature of the body in old age is rather 
higher than in middle life, being 98J° then, in perfect 
health. 

467. Thus the proper temperature of the body at sixty 
years or over being 98 J° to 99° — if it should fall to 97° or 
rise to 100°, there is some constitutional disturbance going 
on which should be watched. 

468. Thus should there be shortness of breathing, bron- 
chitis or some lung disease may be looked for if the tem^ 
perature is above the normal, 

469. Should there be pain in the bowels, some in- 
flammatory mischief may be expected under similar 
circumstances. 

460. On the other hand, should the head be the seat of 
mischief, the increase of temperature will show it is some- 
thing more than an ordinary headache. 
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461. Any local aflTections, such as erysipelas, will be 
known from simple initation of the skin by the increase 
of temperature. 

462. On the other hand, the temperature of collapse is 
anything below 97°. 

463. Clinical thermometers are sold by all chemists at 
about seven shillings and sixpence each, and all intelligent 
people should possess one ; they show the changes in the 
state of the bodily health as a barometer does in the 

■ * health ' of the atmosphere, if one may so express it.* 

464. As the barometer rises and falls before a storm or 
a calm, so does the thermometer in the human system 
before a dangerous disease. 

465. In taking the temperature of the body, the ther- 
mometer should be set at normal 98J°, marked on the 
instrument by an arrow, and then placed in the axilla 
with nothing touching it but the bare skin. The arm 
should be closed over it for two or three minutes ; the 
thermometer should then be withdrawn, and the increase 
or decrease read, and acted upon. 

466. The pulse in manhood averages from 70 to 75 ; in 
old age the pulse-rate often rises a little again, and may 
be healthy up to 80 beats a minute. 

467. The pulse is not so good an indicator of diseases in 
advanced life as the thermometer. 

468. In the erect position the pulse beats about 10 a 
minute more than in the sitting, and about 5 beats a 
minute more than in the recumbent position. 

469. A pulse is judged by its frequency, rhythm, and 
strength; and^^there is an instrument for registering the 

^ A clinical thermometer, with explanatory disease and tempera- 
ture chart, where the different variations and what they indicate 
are plainly expressed, may be had of Mr. T. H. Flooks, chemist, 
Sherborne. Such an instrument should be possessed by every 
household. 
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variations of the arterial wave in difl'ereiit states of the 
system, called the ' sphygmograph.' 

470. It is rare after seventy to finil a pulse tliat does 
not intei-mit every few heats ; it is not a sign of heart 
disease necessarily, though most people think so. 

t ACIDITY. 

471. Acids are constantly formed in the hody, inde- 
pendently of those taken in the food, and where the habits 
are sedentary they are not got rid of as expeditiously hy 
the great channels that eliminate them, viz. the lungs, 
the liver, and the kidneys. 

472. Exercise, by increasing the respiration and the cir- 
culation, as it does, and thereby causing the taking in of 
larger quantities of oxygen, is one of the greatest means 
of causing the consumption of waste products in the hody ; 
but where this is not possible from age, other means 
must be adopted. 

473. The tendency of excess of acid in the system, by 
its irritating properties, is to csuae catarrh, bronchitis, and 
catarrh of the urinary passages, rheumatism, gout, and 
various skin eruptions. The acid sweat poured out in 
rheumatism shows tbe great excess of that substance in 
the body, and therefore warm baths should be frequently 
used hy persons subject to acidity, as they cleanse the 
skin of the products of transpiration, 

474. In acidity, the acid secretion of the stomach is 
poured out in such quantities as sometimes to cause vomit- 
ing, and interfere with digestion by creating too acid a 

tale of the gastric juice. 

. On the other hand, acidity sometimes arises from a 
ificiency of gastric juice; in this case, the food when 
1 soon undergoes ferment'itiun, and becomes higlily 
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476. The best remedy for acidity is active exercise ; this, 
by increasing the functions of the lungs, kidneys, aiScl 
skin, promotes the elimination of the products that give 
rise to it, and ensures relief without physic. 

477. In old age, where this is not possible, the diet 
should be made subservient to that end, and very little 
farinaceous food should be taken ; such things as game, 
meats, fish, eggs, form the best articles of diet. Sweet 
wines, ale, and porter should be avoided; and where 
stimulants are necessary, a little cold spirits and water is 
the best. 

478. Where stimulants cause flushing of the face and 
throbbing of the arteries of the head, it is an indication 
that, however little has been taken, that little is too much. 
A teaspoonful of brandy is quite sufficient to stimulate 
the stomach and appetite, and will not cause unpleasant 
symptoms itt the head, throbbing, etc. 

479. In acidity, greasy food, sauces, and rich made 
dishes should be avoided ; they cause butyric fermentation, 
and the eructation of that most unpleasant, bitter, greasy 
product, so disagreeable to the taste. 

480. Plenty of fresh air is a sine qud non in the treat- 
ment of this ailment in the aged. There is nothing to 
equal oxygen for the consumption of the acid product of 
the body; at the same time all those channels that 
eliminate waste from the system should be stimulated 
and kept in healthy working order — this apfJies to the 
skin, kidneys, and liver especially. (See 'Dietetics for 
the Invalid,' pp. 1, 14, 28, 39, 46, 55, 59, 71, 76, 83, 88, 92, 
98, 124, 133, 150. See Appendix, 9.) 

481. Alkalies do not seem to do much good in acidity ; 
the relief they give is transient. The bowels, if constipated, 
should be kept open by means of a wine-glassful of 
Hunyadi Janos water taken before breakfast, and c^ 
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dxture such aa No. 12 in Appendix will give toue to 
and cure. 

488. Acidity ia the penalty earned by the gourmand 
and the epicure as the result of his mode of life; the diet 
in those who suffer should consist of fish, game, fowl, and 
eggs ; farinaceous articles should be exc! uded, and all eivect 
wines and fermented liquors. {Sec 'Diet,' pp. 85-H5.) 

483. The proper treatment of this affection comes within 
the domain of the physician, as the patient himself is quite 
incompetent to judge the peculiar state of his system that 
requires correction. Where the blood is poor, iron and 
tonics are necessary to improve its power of oxidizing 
(burning off) the waste material in the body that is the 
primary cause of the affection. (See Appendix, 05.) 

» APOPLEXY. 

484. This disease is a common termination of life in 
middle and old age. It may be defined aa a toss of sensa- 
tion, voluntary motion, and intellect; respiration and the 
action of the heart being continued. 

485. The attack may come on in tLree ways : suddenly 
when the patient falls to the ground, devoid of sensation and 
consciousness ; from this state he may recover (if he does 
not die during the fit) with paralysis ; or eviin completely, 
if the attack ia due to congestion and not to rupture of aa 
artery on the brain. 

486. Secondly, the sufferer may complain of pain in tlio 
head, sickness, and fnintuess; this may pass off, or the 
pain may continue until drowsiness comes on, passing 
into complete insensibility, from which recovery is rare, 
the pressure of the efl'used blood on the brain being 
great, 

_ 487. Tliirdly, the attack may come on with paralysis of 
1 side, without loss of consciousness ; in this case the 
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flpeech ia affected. This may pass on to complete stupor 
and death, or to tolerable recovery under proper treat- 
ant. 

488. Apoplexy ia more common in men than in women ; 
it uaually takes place during exertion, such as lifting 
heavy weights, stooping, violent coughing, or a fit of anger 
with excitement ; it is rare before the age of forty years. 

489. Some persons are more predisposed to an attack 
than others, and mental excitement, iatemperance, too 
good living, disease of the heart or kidneys, suppression of 
any discharge, are common exciting causes. 

490. The precursors of apoplexy are giddiness on stoop- 
ing, headache, fulness in the head, confusion of ideas, loss 
of memory, drowsiness after meals with heavy breathing, 
noises in the ears, Heeding from the nose^ — all of which 
symptoms show a gorged state of the bloodvessels. 

491. It is apparent, therefore, that those wlio would 
avoid an attack, who are aufferiug from siicli symptoms, 
should live sparingly, take purgative medicines, and even 
apply a few leeches to the back of the ears. They should 
also avoid all violent exertion and passion, and sleep with 
the head well raised; should eat light suppers, and live in 
cool well-ventilated rooms. (See Appendix, 3, 47.) 

492. Apoplexy is more common in stout people with 
thick, short necks ; hut it must not be imagined that thin 
people are never attacked. Fatty degeneration of the 
arteries ia as common in thin people as it is in fat ones, 
and this is the general cause of apoplexy. 

493. The symptoms of apoplexy are deep stupor, slow 
irregular pulse, puffy breathing and snoring, inability to 
swallow fluids, a pale face, contracted pupils, and early 
vomiting. 

494. Where consciousness returns and recovery to a 
certain extent takes place, there is usually paralysis of 
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one side for the remainder of life ; ill such a ( 
ruptured bloodvessel ia small. 

495. There are three different kinds of apoplexy. First, 
where a bloodvessel is ruptured oa the brain ; this is the 
form that usually takes place after middle life, when the 
arteries are degenerating and losing their elasticity, and 
when excitement, or passion, or anything that causes 
violent action of the heart ia dangerous. 

498. Secondly, congestive apoplexy, such as that which 
arises from overfulnesa of bloodvessels in alcoholism, etc. 

497, Thirdly, serous apoplexy, whei-e the serum (thin 
lit of the blood) is eifused on the brain ; this is the form 
Ktt occurs in starvation, or in Bright's disease of the 
kdneys, of which it is frequently the direct cause of 
Teath. 
' 498, Apoplexy is liable to be mistaken for fainting or 
mtural sleep ; but in fainting tlie breathing ia suspended, 
■e pulse cannot be felt, the features shrink, and the surface 
[ the body turns pale and cold ; and fainting is usually 
1 affection of early life. It ia more difficult, however, to 
istinguish it from natural sleep. ' Tfie distinction can 
Hy be made by our being able to rouse the person from 
r profound. This cannot be done in apoplexy.' 
dote than this, there is usually in apoplexy loud snoring 
and complete insensihihty to pinching and external im- 
pressions. 

499. Apoplexy ia seldom fatal in less than two hours ; 
1 if the pressure on the brain be not very great, it 

■ not uncommon for the sufferer to recover consciousness 

■ a short time, and even vomit, and then lapse into 

isensibility ^ain, from which there is rarely any relief 

nt a painless death. 

600. This disease ia a common cause of death in 

is, softening of the brain, Blight's disease, and in 

e cold. 
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601. As vomiting is a frequent precursor of brain 
disease, the following table of Dr. Aitken's will show 
where it is due to brain disease, or to derangement of the 
stomach, liver, or any other organ. 

602. 



Brain or Nervous System. 

1. Little or no nausea, 
retching continues though 
the stomach is empty, and 
anything taken is rejected 
at once. 

2. Vomit consists of un- 
altered food and frothy 
mucus ; never pus or blood. 

3. Appetite remains; there 
may be a desire for food 
directly after vomiting. 

4. The tongue may be 
clean, the breath pure. The 
membranes (white) of the 
eye are colourless, and head- 
ache is primary in point of 
time. 

5. Obstinate constipation 
or solid healthy stools; no 
eructations of foul air. 



Stomdch or Liver, 
1. There is nausea, re- 
lieved, at least for the time, 
by the discharge. 



2. Vomit consists of half- 
digested food, offensive secre- 
tions, bile, and sometimes 
acid water, pus, or blood. 

3. Loss of appetite, or 
even disgust for food. 

4. The tongue is coated, 
the breath is foul, the mem- 
branes (white) of the eye 
may be yellowish, and the 
headache is secondary in 
point of time. 

5. Griping pains in the 
belly, foetid eructations, 
diarrhoea, unhealthy watery 
stools. 

6. Eetching, increased 
saliva, tenderness of belly, 
faintness or exhaustion. 



6. Stomach emptied with- 
out effort ; no increase of 
saliva, tenderness of belly, 
or faintness after vomiting. 

603. At all times apoplexy is a most fatal disease, and 

the danger to life increases with the duration of the attack, 

and the sufferer is unconscious. The sufferer may lie in 

an unconscious state from a few minutes to some days ; 

but four-and-twenty hours may be taken as duration of 
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life, after the fit. Immediately a person loses conacious- 
nesa, either in fainting or apoplexy, lay him or her on the 
back, with the head slightly raised; undo the necktie 
or any part of the dress which constricts the throat, 
give plenty of fresh air, and move the sufferer as little as 
possible. If the feet are cold, apply a hot-water bottle, and 
put mustard-plasters on the calves of the legs. Two drops 
of croton oil, or five grains of calomel should be placed 
on the back of the tongue, and, until there is some 
sign of returning consciousness, little else can be done, 
unless it be to do what should be done at the onset of the 
attack, call in — where it is possible — skilled attendance, 

fiOi If recovery takes place, the diet for some time 
should consist of milk, light puddings, and fish, and great 
care should be taken to prevent a relapse by the avoidance 
of mental emotion, strong exertion, heavy meals, stimu- 
lants, hot baths, stooping, and tight neckcloths; the 
X)wels should be kept open to prevent straining, and 
J)e patient should take moderate exercise daily. {See 
appendix, 47-72. See ' Diet,' pp. 85-91,) 

ASTHMA. 

606. Among diseases of the lungs^ common in this 
limate, asthma furnishes the most painful. It depends 
■pon contraction of the muscular tissue of the bronchial 
iibes, and an attack may be set up by direct initation of 
hem, such as by breathing dust or other irritating 
mhstances, bronchitis, etc., or by indirect, or what is called 
physiologists reflex irritation, such as the poison 
if gout in ihe system, disease of the kidneys or the skin, 

ligestion, constipation of the bowels, etc. 
, 606. A fit of asthma is not confined to any age, but is 
best common in advanced life. It consists in paroxysms 
f difficulty of breathing, accompanied by a wheeling 
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noise, and a feeling of painful tightness across the cheat. 
The fit occurs most frequently in the night, awaking the 
Bofferer, who immediately assumes an upright posture' 
and gasps for breath. The anguish ia so great that every 
effort is made to increase the power of breathing. The 
muscles of inspiration pre heing taxed to their utmost, for 
this purpose, and stand out like cords ; the face is pale 
and anxious, and if the fit is prolonged it becomes livid 
and covered with cold clammy perspiration. 

fi07, A fit of asthma may last from half an hour to two 
or three days, and it usually terminates with an expectora- 
tion of thin transparent phlegm, if the attack he short ; 
hut it is thick and opaque if the fit is prolonged. The 
desire for food vanishes during the paroxysm, and when it 
is over, the sufferer, worn out, falls into a quiet and much- 
desired sleep. 

608, When once this disease becomes established the 
attacks become periodic, and may be excited by trivial 
causes ; and after a time a more or less wheezing condition 
of the breathing remains, with elevation of the shoulders 
and stooping. It therefore becomes necessary to endeavour 
to prevent a recurrence of subsequent seizures by avoiding 
those influences wliich induce them, and attending to the 
general health most minutely. 

509. Among the most important means of avoiding 
an attack of asthma may be mentioned care in diet. 
The asthmatic should live by rule, and should take 
uo solid food after two o'clock in the day — that is, after 
dinner. After that hour the remaining meals should 
consist of beef-tea, soups, milk, with a small amount 
of stimulant before retiring to rest. By this means 
the stomach will not be over-distended. Stale brown 
bread, toast and biscuits are the best for those subject to 
attacks of asthma. Well-cooked meats, fish or poultry 
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ly be freely eaten, and those vegetables ■wliicli are easy 

digestion, such as cauliflower, turnip, asparagus, vege- 

marrow, articboke and green-peas ; and excess 

starch in its various forms should be studiously 

'oided, so that potatoes are not advisable. 

610. The asthmatic can never eat and drink as other 
people do, as the disease seems to depend more ou 
stomach derangement than on any other cause for its 
recurrence ; and great attention should be paid to the 
state of the bowels, which should be kept open with mild 
aperients. (See Appendix, 1, 47.) 

611. It is said that 40 per cent, of those who suffer 
from asthma inherit it from parents similarly affected ; 

id the connection between asthma and some forms of 
is very great, the disease subsiding on the 
of the rash in eczema, psoriasis and other 
immon forms of skiu affections. 

618. The same may be said with regard to the poison of 
gout in the system, during which time the asthmatic 
16 mucli troubled, relief coming when the attack of gout 
develops in some joint* 

fil3. Urdess complicated with disease of the heart 
ir lai^e bloodvessels, or the lungs, the sufferer from 
)thma may live to a good old age — possibly for this 
lason, that he is obliged to take great care of himself ; but 
rhen the attack becomes habitual, the peculiar shape of 
the chest and the elevation of the shoulders and stooping 
gait of the astlimatic is characteristic. 

614. The treatment of asthma during the fit, consists in 

" It ia needless to say that a gouty state of the syBtem leading 

toastbtna requires remeaics to relieve the blood of the gout poison; 

Bnd it ia a po[>ular error to suppose that the best outlet for it is 

pthe great toe-joint. Gout may be got out of the syetom by the 

'■Ction of the skiii, liver, and kidneys, before it arrives at the stage 

T acute manifestation, {See 'Gout,' pp. 160-173.) 
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the administration of antispasmodics internally and the 
inhalation by means of spray of sedative remedies. These 
act on the constricted bronchial tubes directly, and give 
great relief. {See Appendix, 17, 18, 19, 36, 37.) 

615. If the stomach should be loaded with undigested 
food, an emetic of a tablespoonful of ipecacuanha wine is 
advisable ; after which quarter of an ounce of cream of 
tartar in a tumbler of water should be taken. Burning 
blotting-paper saturated with saltpetre often relieves the 
breathing, and smoking stramonium and datura tatula has 
its advocates for the same purpose. A small cup of strong 
coffee relieves some people, as does a good glass of 
hot brandy and water others. 

516. The medicines most useful in asthma are antispas- 
modics, such as lobelia, belladonna, tobacco, opium, chloral, 
and the inhalation of chloroform. After inhaling twenty 
to sixty drops of chloroform the patient will generally gain 
the sleep he has in vain sought for hours or even days ; 
but medical sanction should be obtained first. (See 
Appendix, 36, 37). 

617. Chloral hydrate, in doses of ten to fifteen grains 
every four hours until the spasm subsides, is a safe 
remedy even in the oldest sufferers ; but after all, the best 
remedy consists in finding the cause of the attack and 
removing it where it is possible; all other treatment 
being palliative only. After middle age, if the attacks of 
asthma recur more frequently, the lung becomes what is 
called emphysematous, and the patient suffers from what is 
known in the horse as broken-windedness. 

518. It is thus caused : the bronchial tubes in the lungs 
may be likened to the stems of a bunch of grapes, and the 
air-cells to the grapes themselves. Now, in a broken- 
winded horse, there is a communication between the air- 
cells in the same way as if each grape was not separate 
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but communicated with its neighbour, ao that a large 
number of tbe air-cells may be really all in one. 

519. It is therefore apparent that asthma should be 
prevented as much as possible from becoming chronic, and 
after an attack the sufferer ought to take a course of tonics, 
visit a Pyrenean sulphur-spring, such as that at Eaux, 
Bonnes, or Cauterets, where the mild bracing mountain 
air and tlie bathing will do good, especially where there 
is a tendency to gout or skin disease, and where the attack 
may be due to such a poisou in the system. {See ' Types 
of Constitution,' pp. 1, 7-) (See p. 133.) 

520. Another evil of persistent attacks of asthma is 
that tliey cause engorgement of the right aide of the heart, 
by impeding the flow of blood from it into tbe lungs ; in 
such a case the heart becomes enlarged, and the sufferer 
is precluded from ever taking active exercise, and is sub- 
ject to difficulty of breathing and palpitation, which is 

ily induced by indigestion, flatalence, or an overloaded 

aeh. 
fiSl. The common spray-producer, or, better still, the 
aWam spray- producer, may be advantageously used to 
relieve asthma, with some of the remedies given in tho 
Appendix for that puipose. (See Appendix, 3(>, 37.) 

H HAY ASTHMA. 

622. This peculiar form of asthma affects those subject 
to it during the months of May and June, while the 
pollen of liay and flowers is floating in the air ; it is very 
often a hereditary disease, and, though very troublesome, 
is never dangerous. It is not brought on by cold or wet. 

523. The symptoms of hay asthma are sneezing, severe 
headache, cough, diflSculty of breathing, watering of the 
eyes, which are red and congested, and tunning at the 
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nose. The attacks of difficulty of breathing occur in 
paroxysms, and are accompanied by a wheezing noise. 

624. Hay asthma is a difficult disease to cure, the only 
real cure being a sea voyage, beyond the cause. Those who 
cannot indulge in this luxury should, during the hay- 
making months, avoid the open fields, wear a respirator, 
and take a change to the sea-side, choosing such localities 
as are protected by clifis or hills on the land side, and 
where sea breezes are prevalent. 

526. The treatment consists in tonics internally, and 
using a lotion, by means of the spray-producer, to the 
eyes and nostrils, and inhaling by the same source suitable 
remedies. (See Appendix, 36, 37.) 

BLEEDING AT THE NOSK 

626. This is a troublesome and even dangerous affection 
in advanced life, when it is generally due to over-distension 
or obstruction of the venous cerebral vessels, and may be 
a symptom of some disease of the heart or kidneys. When 
it occurs from over-fulness of blood it is often a salutary 
process, and may prevent an attack of apoplexy; but when 
it comes on where there is heart disease or debility it 
requires early arrest. 

627. The blood generally flows from one nostril, bleeding 
from both being rare ; and in some old people it is periodi- 
cal, and comes on after some more violent exertion than 
usual, or on entering a heated room from a cold atmo- 
sphere. 

628. If the bleeding is profuse the sufferer should sit 
upright, the collar being loosened, and one or both arms 
held above the head, cold water being freely applied to 
the nose by an attendant, and the nostril being compressed 
with the finger ; if this fails, the patient may try snuffing 
up powdered alum or gum, or even flour; should the 
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bleeding still persist, a medical man ahonld be sent for, 
__B3 the nostril must be plugged with lint saturated with 
Ktuie of iron. {See Appendix, 20.) 

OBSTEUCTION OF THE BOWELS. 
629, This most dangerous affection in every stage of 



life is caused by numerous diseases and displacements of 
the bowel, in which it becomes twisted, knotted, or forced 
tlirough itself, like the finger of a glove. It is also a fre- 
quent symptom of raptui-e, when it becomes strangulated, 
and, in old people, is sometimes due to an overloaded state 
of the bowels in long-continued constipation, 

530. It is of the greatest importance that the bowels, 
in advanced life, should never be allowed to become exces- 
sively constipated, as the straining necessary to procure 
relief will sometimes cause this dangerous afl'ection, as 
well aa sudden faintness, and even death where there is 
heart disease, (See ' Constipation,' pp. 149, 153.) 

531. The chief signs of obstruction of the bowels are 
constipation and constant vomiting — at first of phlegm, but 
afterwards of motion — severe pain and eructation, and, 
where the mischief is high up, hiccough (always a danger- 
ous symptom in any disease after middle age) ; further, 
there is an anxious expression of countenance, great 
depression of spirits, and rapid exhaustion. It may 
always be taken for granted tliat the higher up the 

itruction the earlier the vomiting. 

532. If there ia rupture this should be immediately 
"uceJ — its symptom, if it comes on suddenly, from 

straining, being a hard swelling in the groin, or, very 
rarely, in the navel ; if there is not, the best treatment 
ia a good dose of castor oil, and where the bowels are 
loaded, this may be assisted by a thorough good glyster 
(See Appendix, 72), applying at the same time hot 
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^^^H fomentations to allaypain. Should these means not avail,, 
^^^B and it be due to rupture or any other cause beyond 
^^^B an overloaded bowel, skilled aid must he sought without 
^^^B delay. 

^^^f 633. If it arises from rupture hot baths are the heat 

I remedy, until a surgeon is at hand ; and there should he 

no delay in procuring one, as the danger of death from 

I mortification of the bowel, where it is not quickly reduced, 

^^^^ is great. 

^^^1 534. To allay the sickness ice and frozen milk are good 
^^^f remedies "when they can he procured; if they cannot, 
I small frequently repeated doses of champagne may ba 

I giveu, as it keeps up the strength. In urgent cases 

i nutrient enemata* should be used; for a formula to pre- 
pare them, see Appendix, 70). 



EEEAST-PANG (ANGINA PECTORIS). 

636. This painful affection is generally associated with 
a diseased state of the heart or its own arteries, and 
occurs most frequently in advanced life, and moat com- 
monly in men, 

638. The symptoms are a feeling of strangulation and 
great oppression at the chest, witli intense pain darting 
down the left arm to the finger-ends, which lasts one op 
two minutes, during which time the sufferer's breathing is 
short and hurried, his face pale and anxious, his pulsa 
low and feeble, and the face and body covered with a 
clammy sweat, There is a dreadful feeling of impending 
death ; the attack then — if it is not fatal — passes off, and 

' These are not so much used as they sliould be i life may often. 

„e saved by tliem. The writer has repeatedly kept patients alivs 

I with them for ten days or more in inflammation of the bowels, 

Eersistent sickness, and injury due to swallowing poison, when' 
fe could not have been sustained in any other way. 
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tlie sufferer regains liia usual health ; hut sooner or later 
the attack euds in sudden death. 

637. To avoid attacks, the sufferer should take no 
violent exercise, should rest for some tinie after meals, 
and indulge in no form of mental excitement, and lead a 
temperate equable life. 

538. The best remedy during the paroxysm ia hot 
brandy and water, or such a medicine aa 18 or 19, in 
Appendix (which should always be kept in the house), 
and taken every half-hour until relief ia felt, and, indeed, 
such a combination may be taken with prospect of relief 
in cramp, flatulency, and other kindred attacks. 

639. When the seizure is over the general health should 
be attended to, and light nourishing food taken for some 
time, A large belladonna plaster to cover the chest tends 
to obviate the recurrence of the disease. (See ' Dietetics.') 

BlUGHT'S DISEASE. 
S40, Bright's disease depends upon a change in the 
stntcture of the kidney ; and, though commonest in those 
Tvho have abused the use of ardent spirits or suffered from 
gout, it is not unknown to those who have led the most 
careful and temperate of lives, 

641. The three forms of Bright's disease are — the in- 
flammatory, where the urinary tuhea are affected ; the 
waxy, where the disease attacks the bloodvessels and 
aeci-eting membrane; and the cirrhotic or gouty, affecting 
the kidney tissue proper. 

642. It consists in the passing, by the excretions of the 
kidney, of one of the most important nourishers of the 
body — viz., the albumen ; the result being that the blood 
itself alters in its chemical composition, its corpusculea 

^oming deficient and its watery constituents increased. 
■d43. The symptoms of inllnmumtory Bright's diaease 



i 
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auch as often occurs after scarlet fever iu children, op 
exposure to cold, wet, or a fit of iiit«mperance in middle 
or old age, ate — pain in the Ioidb, dark smoky urine, 
difficult breathing, headache, drowsioeas, with more or leas 
fever, swelling of the ankles, puffineas of the face, and 
increase of bodily temperature. 

544. The earhest symptoms that mark the chi'onie form 
of this disease, are — gradually increasing debility; a striking 
pallor, generally combined with pufEness of the face ; a 
constant desire to pass water ; indigestion, with all its train 
of symptoms ; and obstinate sickness, especially in the 



645. The sign of recovery in Bright's disease is great 
increase in the flow of urine, which loses its smoky colour 
and the albumen contained in it. 

546. The cirrhotic form of Bright's disease is generally, 
caused by drinking habits in early life and middle aj 
especially in the form of spirits or of malt liquor ; in t 
latter case it is doubtless due to the continual engorgement 
of the kidneys in having to secrete larger quantities o£, 
mine than they normally should : in fact, having what may. 
be called ' to work overtime.' It is very insidious in its 
commencement, and fatal in its termination ; this is by, 
far the commonest form that attacks people from the ^e of 
fifty to sixty-five, or even sometimes much earlier than fifty. 

647. The treatment of this disease in its chronic form 
is to endeavour to prolong life, for it is itself incurable ; 
and to do this, the diet should be carefully regulated, and, 
abstinence from all stimulants and all rich foods insisted 
on. (See Appendix, 65.) 

649. The food should be taken frequently and in smal 
amounts, and should consist of milk, beef-tea, biscuits, an^ 
other farinaceous food. {See ' Dietetics,' pp. 5, 11, 13, 20 
28, 29, 31, 38, 43, 45, 49, 59, 64, 69, 71, 83, 92, 124, 131, etc 
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649. The tendency to death in tliis disease is from con- 
ition of iaternal organs, Buch as the lungs, kidneya, 
"brain; therefore great care should be taken not to expose 
the suffei'er to cold in any way. The bowels should be 
kept open, and the action of the skin excited by perspira- 
tion, so as to relieve the overtaxed and diseased kidneys 
as much as possible. 

550. The patient should clothe warmly, and have plenty 
of bed-clothes on at night ; and in cold weather the bed- 
room should be kept at a temperature of 65" to 70°, Such 
tonics as iron tend to prolong life, and outdoor exercise, 
short of fatigue, is beneficial. Other symptoms, such oa 
diarrhoea, sickness, must be treated by remedies under 
those heading's. 

551. Where the dropsy of the legs becomes excessive, 
they should be pricked with a laucet here and there. Tliis 
relieves the unpleasant tension for a time, but the end is 
inevitable ; and, as before mentioned, it usually takes 
place from congestion of the luugs, convulsions, or serous 
apoplexy. In the latter case, drowsiness comes on a few 
hours, or even perhaps a day or two, before death ; when, 
painlessly sinking into profound sleep, the sufferer wakes 
no more — at least on tliis side of the grave. 

fiS2. The sickness of Bright'a disease is best relieved by 
mustard- plasters over the stomach, and by giving ice by 
the mouth ; but beyond this, the disease is one essentially 
calling for the most skilled medical advice, as the compli'- 
cations and changes are so numerous and are quite impos- 
sible for the patient himself to treat. 

553. Skim-milk has been highly recommended in Bright's 
disease. It acta well on the kidneys, and generally agrees 
with the stomach ; and, in the later stages, a moderate 
amount of stimulant may be advisable, bat this must be left 
to tlte diBcreliou of the physician. (See previous paragraph.) 
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664. Bronchitis is by far the moat fatal 
attacks old people in England. It is most commonly met 
with when the autumn is passing into winter, and the 
warm day is followed by the cold damp air of evening and 
night. The nervous power in age being diminished, the 
system is more prone to congestive disease, and not so 
able to bear the quick transitions of temperature that 
occur in this climate of ours at that time of the year, 
this case, when the surface of the body is chilled, the 
blood is thrown upon the internal organs ; and the system, 
from some impaired condition of health, or low state of 
vitality, has not the power to react. Hence the lungs 
have more blood and more work to get over than they are 
equal to. 

666. It is difficult to believe, hut it is a common fact, 
that a frequent attack of bronchitis may be due to this 
every-day occurrence, that elderly people will sit, on a 
cold winter night, up to ten or eleven o'clock in a nice 
warm sitting-room ; then retire to a bedroom, where the 
■water may be coated with ice, to sleep and breathe an ait 
that freezes water — and this into the early morning when 
tlie vitality of the system is low and the blood almost stag- 
nant — and then they wonder that this most fatal disease is 
80 common, and that they are attacked by it. And they 
will tell you, with the utmost nalveU, that they have not 
been out of doors, or sitting in a draught, as if these errors 
were the only ones that could cause the attack. 

566. It cannot be too strongly impressed on those who 
have passed middle age, that the system will not bear 
BUdden alternations of heat and cold ; that it will not 
react with the vigour that it did in youth, and that a chill 
ia a setious danger in those past middle age. 
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557. When the cold nights begin, where there is a 
tendency to * chest affections ' in elderly people, the sleep- 
ing-room should be as carefully — yes, even more carefully 
— warmed than the sitting-room ; and for this purpose a 
fire should be kept burning in it all night. 

558. Great care should also be taken in properly clothing 
the body before going out, and under no circumstances 
should elderly people, who are not used to privation, be 
tempted to go into the wintry air in the early morning 
before the system has been nourished with food. 

669. Though cold applied externally to the body, by 
going from a warm to a chilly atmosphere, is a frequent 
cause of bronchitis, passing from a cold atmosphere to a 
hot one is equally dangerous ; and this must be remem- 
bered. The practice of living in heated rooms, vitiated 
by the fumes of gas, is a fertile predisposing cause of 
bronchitis. 

660. The cases of simple bronchitis which prove fatal 
are those in which the mucous membrane of the lungs has 
become so altered in its structure and function that it 
permanently impedes the oxygenation — purifying — of the 
blood, and wastes the body by its secretion and the weary- 
ing efforts to evacuate it. These cases generally occur in 
old persons whose health has been broken down by excesses 
in early and mature life, or in those whose systems have 
been impaired by the changes of structure induced by too 
free use of alcoholic beverages. (See ' Indications of 
Decay,' pp. 53-70.) 

661. Bronchitis, of whatsoever kind, is generally pre- 
ceded by fever, but more commonly by symptoms of what 
is called a * cold,' or a ' cold in the chest.' It often com- 
mences, without any previous illness, with a sense of con- 
striction about the cliest, hurried respiration, wheezing, 
severe cough, and expectoration, at first of a viscid trans- 
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parent mucus most difficult to get up, then of a yellow 
phlegm which comes more freely. The temperature 
seldom exceeds 103° Fahr., and the pulse is frequent and 
weak, the tongue foul, and there is sometimes headache 
and sickness. 

662. The changing, or * ripening/ of the expectoration is 
first observed in the mornings only, and gradually extends, 
as the disease declines, throughout the day and night. 
Towards its termination, the cough and expectoration are 
chiefly observed in the morning and evening ; and between 
the fourth and eighth day the disease declines, in favourable 
cases. 

663. The danger of bronchitis occurs in proportion as 
the disease extends to the small air-tubes and cells of the 
lungs, and the age of the sufferer ; it is most fatal in early 
and advanced life, the vigour of adult life resisting the 
disease. The danger consists in the patient's strength 
giving way before the expectoration has lost its viscidity ; 
in such a case the patient dies suffocated, the breath is 
short, the face becomes a dark purple from the blood not 
being rid of its carbonic acid ; there is extreme restless- 
ness, and the air passing through the air-tubes and throat 
causes the sound commonly called the * rattles,' in popular 
opinion the invariable harbinger of death. 

664. The care of the health in the early stage of the 
disease, in the aged, is the key to its cure ; the complaint is 
a most exhausting one, and every effort should be made to 
get the patient to take plenty of nourishment in the early 
stage, so that when the acute attack is established, there 
should be a good reserve to fall back upon. Old people 
won't bear starving or lowering Tneasures ; they must be 
kept up in serious illness from the first, or they will 
certainly die. At least, this is my opinion after twenty 
years of observation in their treatment, and I believe it is 
the general one now. 
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665. In the treatment of bronchitis in those advanced 
in years, the first thing is to put the patient in a large 
room, the temperature of which, by night and day, should 
be as near 65° as possible, and then clear out the bowels 
with gentle purgatives ; the skin and kidneys should be 
kept acting, and the chest covered with hot linseed-meal 
poultices. The diet should be frequently given in small 
quantities, and should at first be milky and farinaceous, 
varied with strong beef-tea, jelly, and arrowroot. {See 
'Dietetics for the InvaUd and the 01d,'Nos. 29, 30, 31,36, 
42, 48-50, 59.) 

866. The air of the invalid's room, if dry east winds are 
prevalent, should be made moist by allowing the steam of 
a kettle to pass into the room, and great care be taken 
that the patient is not chilled when getting out of bed for 
necessary purposes. 

567. Where the congh is very dry, the inhalation of 
steam relieves ; or the spray of hot water inhaled from one 
of those spray- producers sold at every chemist's shop is a 
very simple remedy, and a very good one. 

568. During convalescence, great care should be taken 
on first going out. The body should be well clothed and 
fortified with a glass of wine or hot brandy and water, and 
the fcet protected from damp by means of cork soles worn 
inside the boots. (See ' Clothing and Warmth,' pp. 95-98.) 

569. Attacks of acute bronchitis are apt to lead to a 
chronic form of the disease. In this case it is known as 
winter cough, and is very common in old people. In 
treating such a case, due regard must be paid to constitu- 
tional treatment In some cases it is impossible to cure 
the disease, but efibrts should be made to prevent its ex- 
tension, and prevent acute attacks by attention to the other 

rgans, such as the liver and kidneys, the functions of 
liich may require stimulating. 'Speaking generally, 
9—2 
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chronic bronchitis must be treated by the use of a generous 
diet, with more or less of stimulant, by the exhibition of 
expectorants and tonics, and by the avoidance of all de- 
pressing measures/ Warmth of clothing and climate are 
essential, and exposure to damp, cold, or night air is sure 
to bring on an aggravation of the disease. 

670. Bronchitis kills forty thousand people every year in 
England, and probably half of these suffer from insufficient 
care when the cold weather is coming on. In England, 
clothing properly, according to the season, is called 'cod- 
dling,* and as long as it is so, so long will thousands have 
to perish every year, because they will not * coddle ' them- 
selves. In other climates not half so treacherous as this, 
furs and other suitable materials are worn by both sexes in 
cold weather, and the rooms are warmed by hot air or fire, 
as they should be ; but we are a * hardy nation,' and are 
ashamed of being thought to take proper care of ourselves, 
even when we grow old, and so we pay the penalty. 

571. The affluent, subject to chronic bronchitis, should 
follow the swallow, take a moderate amount of stimulant, 
and live on a food nutritious and digestible. It is needless 
to say that this disease requires skilled attention. 

572. In the old, stimulants should be given from the 
first ; they increase expectorating power, and ward off the 
tendency to suffocation from inability to cough up the 
phlegm — the common cause of death in these cases; Great 
care should be exercised with the aged, that nothing is 
given that will nauseate, and so prevent food being 
taken, as their stock of reserve power is so low, and the 
disease so rapidly exhaustive. Brandy, port, and sherry 
may be given with the food from the commencement, with 
such drinks as Nos. 4, 5, 13, 19, 22, 26 in the section on 
* Dietetics for the Invalid and the Aged,' and such medi- 
cines as Nos. 29, 30, 32 in Appendix. 
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the sufferer sbould be removed to some warm part of 
England — preferably inland ; but for those who prefer tbe 
Bournemoutb or Torquay or Weyuioutb,* on the 
luth coast, being the more suitable. The mean. annual 
iperature of these is about !iO'0° to 52"5° ; winter, 44'0'' ; 
iO'O"; summer, Gl'2' ; autumn, 53'1°; and the 
linfail averages in Torquay 35 inches. 
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676. In old people a fall, even when it does not cause a 

broken bone, may cause severe braise ; and as their bones 

:e very brittle, great care should be taken to have a proper 

id ho.ilth resort, Sherborne in Dorsetshire is not 
well known us it oug)it to be. Tbe town is well sheltered frou 
__id winds ; the temper.^ture ia equable, averaging Sl'O" the year 
round ; the rainfall is small (about 34 inches per annum), and ihe 
Boil dry. On the western aide of the town are beautiful aheltereil 
wnlks very accessible, beiug about two minutes' walk from the 
centre of the town. For the invalid the air is bracing, the water 
id, and tbe drainage complete ; the winds are less irritating 
_iu in the eiciting class of health resorts, such aa Brighton and 
^Utbport in England, and Cannes and Mentone abroad. The 
ligby Hotel,, with its beautiful gardeus and gr.ivelled walks, and 
mple accomraodalion, offers every comfort to the bronchitio, 
netbinatic, and consumptive ; and the valetudinarian would Hnd 
this resort more suitable than many more highly vaunted ones. 
The mortality for the last two years, ending June 30, hna been 

fer thousand, and daring the two years f'(/kt only have 
bronchitis, none of asthma, and three of inflammation of 
ngs, a ratio much below the average for diaenses of tbia class. 
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cases where the growth is external, such as on the lip or 
breast; otherwise for this disease, as Montgomery says, 
' There is no temporary relief but in opium — no permanent 
rest but in the grave.' 

688. Though the tumour of cancer in itself is not painful, 
it causes intense anguish from pressure on nerves, or by 
the obstruction it causes to the proper exercise of the 
functions of the different organs, such as the stomach, the 
bowels, or the liver, and by its exhausting discharge it soon 
destroys life ; indeed, the average duration of existence 
from its first manifestation till death, is but two years. 

689. The causes of cancer are unknown ; but hereditary 
disposition is one supposed cause, and advancing age is 
another. Continued irritation, such as that of a pipe to 
the lip in smokers, induces cancer ; and blows on the breast 
or elsewhere are reputed reasons for the incursion of the 
disease. 

590. Cancer begins in the form of a tumour, which 
soon takes in the surrounding tissues and nerves, and after 
rapidly growing, arrives at maturity, and begins to perish ; 
in doing this, it implicates the surrounding tissues, causes 
profuse exhausting discharge, and, either by its own influ- 
ence, or by its pressure on important organs, causes death. 

691. The only hope of cure in this dire disease, where 
the tumour is within reach, is early removal by caustics 
or the knife ; therefore any doubtful swelling should be 
shown to a surgeon and immediately operated on,* for it is 
better to remove ten harmless growths than allow a single 
cancerous one to destroy life. 

692. When the disease is- beyond operation, the only 
means to prolong life is to administer opium to relieve 

• We have had occasion to operate on cancer, or presumably 
cancer, on many occasions, and nave had no return when it has 
been removed in the earliest stage of its growth. 
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the pain, and nourishing diet to sustain the strength; 
covering the part affected with belladonna poultices, and 
other anodyne applications, and giving tonics to keep up 
the appetite. (^See Appendix, 62, 64 ; also * Dietetics for 
the Invalid and the Old,' pp. 241-283.) 

698. The strength should be sustained by plenty of fari- 
naceous food, milk, eggs, and where the debility is great 
and the discharge profuse, a fair amount of good port 
(three or four glasses a day) may be allowed. {See 
'Dietetics for the InvaUd,' pp. 241-283.) 

694. In the earlier stages, opium should be taken freely 
to relieve pain, and the constipation it induces corrected by 
mild aperients. Tonics are also advisable to stimulate the 
appetite — quinine, bark, and the mineral acids being the 
best (See Appendix, 63, 65.) 

596. Dr. Tanner says : ' The great point is to keep up 
the constitutional powers to as near the standard of health 
as the disease will allow. In carrying out this important 
indication, the physician will not only be deservedly 
earning the gratitude of his patient, but he may likewise, 
by kindness and judicious advice, be preventing him from 
consulting those callous charlatans who will make the 
most solemn assertions of their ability to cure him, until 
he either sinks into the grave, or has expended every 
guinea he possesses. Moreover, it is the positive duty of 
the practitioner to make every effort to give even tem- 
porary relief; for, as Bacon has well said: *I esteem it the 
office of a physician not only to restore health, but to 
mitigate pain and dolours, and not only when such mitiga- 
tion may conduce to recovery, but when it may serve to 
make a fair and easy passage.' 
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CARBUNCLE. 

696. Carbuncle is a constitutional affection more com- 
monly seen in men than women. It depends upon a stat^ 
of debility, or of overfulness of blood, and is only dangerous 
in old age. 

697. It consists of inflammation of the tissue just 
beneath the skin, which forms a slough, commonly cgdled 
a core, and leads to destruction and ulceration of the 
surrounding skin; it is common in gouty and diabetic 
patients. 

698. It commences as a hard circular swelling, usually 
on the nape of the neck, and attended with a dull 
throbbing pain. The inflammatory action soon causes a 
purple colour of the swelling ; then tfie surface ulcerates 
in little patches, which discharge a bloody matter ; these 
gradually run into one large ragged ulcer, with a yellow 
core at the bottom, which separates, and is discharged, 
leaving an irregular cavity, with deeply undermined edges. 

899. A carbuncle may be known from a boil by its 
larger size, by its tendency to spread, by its livid tint, and 
by its numerous small apertures, and by the constitutional 
disturbance and fever it causes. 

600. Carbuncle, if seated near the scalp, and very large, 
is dangerous after middle life, from the constitutional dis- 
turbance it causes, and is especially so if complicated with 
diabetes, or other disease ; indeed, carbuncle may be looked 
upon as a sign of failing nutrition. 

601. The best treatment in the early stage is fomenting 
with hot water, and poulticing with large starch or lins^ed- 
meal poultices, these hasten the expulsion of the slough ; 
cutting is much less resorted to than formerly. When 
the slough is expelled, the cavity may be filled with cotton- 
wool, dipped in such lotions as No. 38 in Appendix. A 
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generous easily digested diet is indicated in carbuncle. 
Cream, eggs, soups, beef-tea, and change of air and scene. 
Beer and porter should be avoided, but good port wine is 
advisable. (See 'Dietetics for the Invalid,' pp. 241-283.) 

CATARACT. 

602. The form of this disease that attacks the old is 
the kind known as hard cataract ; it occurs in men and 
women between the ages of fifty and seventy, and one eye 
as a rule is affected first. 

603. When the disease is coming on, objects appear to 
be obscured as if by a cover of gauze, and usually more so 
in strong light, when the pupil is contracted, the sight 
being therefore better (at first) towards evening. After a 
time the other eye becomes afiected, and the mischief 
goes on until complete blindness takes place. 

604. There is no treatment but a surgical operation for 
this disease ; the best form of operation being extraction, in 
which the opaque lens of the eye is removed entire, and 
fair sight with the aid of glasses may be obtained, ' Couch- 
ing ' for cataract is a clumsy operation seldom performed 
now. 

605. The operation should be deferred until the sight is 
entirely gone in both eyes, as in that case if it is not suc- 
cessful the patient is no worse off; and if it is successful 
he has the inestimable blessing of sight restored again, 

CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER. 

606. This disease is commonly known as ' gin-drinker's 
liver.' In this case the organ becomes hard, and when cut, 
yellowish in colour, like dirty wax. In the early stage the 
liver is enlarged, but when the disease has advanced to a 
certain extent it atrophies and becomes smaller than 
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natural, and, as a consequence, the bile-ducts and blood- 
vessels are impeded in their action by the contraction of 
the surrounding tissue. 

607. The symptoms are dropsy, bleeding into the bowels, 
debility, with wasting, and derangement of the digestive 
organs. 

608. The disease is generally fatal, and as the mischief 
has been done long before, the symptoms become dangerous ; 
it is seldom possible to undo it, and in this disease the 
acquired habit of drinking ' nips ' between meals has much 
to answer for. It is easier to avoid than cure, and to avoid 
it means living temperately, and never exceeding an ounce 
and a half of alcohol,* or its equivalent, daily in early life. 
{See * Stimulants,' pp. 80-85.) 

609. The proper diet for cirrhosis is plain animal food, 
milk, fish, and change of air. The waters of Carlsbad are 
advisable ; no alcohol in any form should be taken. 

CLERGYMAN'S SORE THROAT. 

610. The production of a single vocal tone demands the 
co-ordinated action of about one hundred muscles to regulate 
the tension of the vocal cords and the walls to which they 
are attached, and the strength of a voice depends mostly 
upon the degree to which the vocal cords can be made to 
vibrate. 

611. Every disease that depresses the general health and 
the nervous system lowers the tone of the voice, as the 
effort then to approximate the vocal cords, being a muscular 

** When one says an ounce and a half of alcohol, it means that 
that amount is the utmost that can be taken daily without inter- 
fering with the healthy growth of the tissues of the body. This 
quantity would be represented by three half-pints of ordinary 
beer, a pint of claret, or a half-pint of port or sherry, or a wine- 
glassful and a half of brandy or gin. All physicians are of opinion 
that to exceed this is absolutely injurious, and tending to destroy 
life prematurely. 
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effort, fails, and the result is that the voice is weak or 
reduced to a whisper; indeed there is no better iudex of 
robust health than the voice, and no better index of an 
individual's loss of tone than a weakness in its play and 
modulation. 

612. The above disease in its early stage ia frequently a 
nervous affection, and may be likened to blushing, only 
that blushing aflects the cheeks, and the other affects the 
throat and the part that forms sounds ; hut after a time this 
state of imtabihty of the investing membrane of the fauces 
becomes chronic, and then the tonsils enlarge, the uvula 
elongates, the mucous follicles become unhealthy, and 
those who have to earn their living by speaking or singing, 
such as clergymen, barristers, public speakers, actors, 
singers, etc., have a sorrowful time of it. 

613. The victim suffers from uneasy sensations in tlje 
throat, with constant desire to swallow; and coughing, and 
hawking of a viscid matter which adheres to the throat 
and palate ; the power of the voice is diminished, especially 
towards evening; and there ia an unhealthy, yellowish 
appearance of the back of the throat and its glands. 

614. Hoarseness, short of absolute loss of voice, is a 
symptom of general exhaustion, as is seen in cholera and 
the last stages of consumption ; observe also the depressing 
action of fright on the nervous system, when a person is 
speechless with terror, or hoarse with rage. In the same 
way, in the ca"' rf the heart, the depressing iofluence of 
terror or ra w U m times so paralyze the nervous 
system as t t p t t on by the arrest of the nerve 
stinniluB that k p 1 f and all physical action going. 

615. The f It tmentof this, at first trivial, but 
iiltcrwatils d depends upon its not being 
delayed until the parts have passed into the chronic stage ; 
and rest of the voice, sea air, cold baths, and gargling, or 
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^^H inhalation of astringent remedies and tonics, are impera- 
^^H tive. ^ 

^^H 616. Fortunately for the BuETerer the parts affected are 
^^^1 easily got at ; the victim should get a Dr. Seigle's inhaler, 
^^^H and use the fluid recommended in the Appendis, 36, twicE^ 
^^^1 a day, and the gargle, No. 33 in Appendiik, frequently, 
^^H the same time living vrell, and taking such a tonic as Nos.. 
^^^B 21 or 22 in the Appendix. 

^^H 617. In the chronic stage much depends upon the state 

^^^B of the throat* and the general health ; but the application 

^^^1 of caustic (nitrate of silver) to the unhealthy membrane is 

^^^B advisable, and such tonics as No. 65 in the Appendix, 

^^^B M'itb long rest, and change of scene, sea-bathing, etc. 

^^H 618. In no apparently trivial disease is it so necessary 

^^" to apply the old adage, ' A stitch in time saves nine,' as in 

this ; for its neglect has ruined many a rising genius on 

the platform, the stage, or in tlie pulpit. The public 

speaker, anxious to rise into notoriety, should remember 

that there is a limit to the endurance even of the vocal 

cords ; and if they are kept in constant tension (however 

vigorous may be the will), by tedious exertion prolonged 

often into the small hours of the night, their collapse is 

certain, in those who are not blessed with the most vigorous 

constitution. 

COLIC. 

619. Colic consists in a twisting, griping pain in the 

belly, without fever or increase of temperature. It may ba. J 

I caused by indigestible food in the bowels generating I 

' An instrument called the laryngoscope is now used for j 
examining the throat by means oi a reflector placed on the 1 
operator's forehead, and a very small mirror held inside the mouth I 
at the back of the throat. Any affection of the vocal cords, such 1 
as inflammation, thickening, tumours, etc., can be distinctly seen, 1 
and treated accordingly. 
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flatulency, or by poison, such as lead, etc. ; by obstruction 
of the bowels; by eating certain foods, such as crabs, 
mussels, etc. ; in fact, anything which disturbs the diges- 
tive process will, with some people, cause colic. 

620. The pain of colic is generally relieved by pressure 
— ^in this it differs from pain in the bowels due to inflam- 
mation — or by hot fomentation, or by vomiting the ofiend- 
ing matters where it is due to errors of diet, or by free 
purging when it is caused by undigested food in the bowels. 

621. The best internal remedy for colic — and where there 
is no pain on pressure this may be given without fear — is 
hot brandy and water spiced, followed by a good dose of 
castor-oil — an ounce — ^to clear out any ofiending matters. 
The subcutaneous injection of morphia is used by medical 
men for the relief of colic, but this is not advisable in un- 
skilled hands. A warm bath is an excellent remedy if it 
is at hand ; and where sickness is troublesome, warm in- 
jections of castor-oil and hot water in the form of glysters 
give rapid relief. {See Appendix, 73.). 

622. After an attack of colic, the sufierer should be 
very careful with his diet for some time, and should take 
warm tonic medicines and avoid cold. A flannel bandage 
worn around the bowels, and woollen stockings to the feet, 
may prevent a relapse of the attack. {See * Dietetics for 
the Invalid,' Nos. 5, 29, 36, 48, 59, 69, 72, 78, 80, etc. ; also 
Appendix, 61.) 

623. Where colic occurs in those who are ruptured, 
skilled attendance should be procured as quickly as pos- 
sible, if the rupture cannot be returned by the sufferer 
himself. 

COMMON COLD. 

624. The symptoms of a common cold are so well 
known that it is needless to describe them ; and though 
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633. Influenza may be described as an aggravated form 
of a common cold. It is supposed to be due to atmospheric 
influences, and the remedies that apply to a cold apply 
wiLh equal force to this disease* 

634. Influenza is very fatal to the old and weakly, 
especially if there be previous disease of the lungs or 
heart, and ia most fatal in the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December; and the convalescence of those attacked 
by it is very protracted. The cough of influenza may be 
relieved by such a mixture as No. 31 in Appendix, and 
the sti'ength should be kept up with the most nutritious 
soups and farinaceous foods. (See 'Dietetics for the Invalid 
and the Aged," Nos. 18, 21, 29, 32, 92, 98, 99, 102, 112, etc) 

635. ' In all cases of inSuenza, all depressing treatment 
should be avoided. In all the different forms, it is neces- 
sary to administer support very freely, and sooner or later 
to exhibit stimulants,t as this disease is liable to run into 
the worst form of bronchitis (capillary bronchitis). As in 
this case the strength would be taxed to the utmost, a 
reserve should be quickly established to fall back upon ; 
in fact, this is the secret of the successful treatTnent of 
moat acute diseases in persons over middle age — husband 
the strength, the time is sure to come during the course 
of the disease wheu it will be wanted ; and if it is not- 
there, death may take place from exhaustion before the. 
critical stage is over. 

636. Tlie south of France, the Mediterranean littoral, 
and, in England, the inland towns in the southern counties, 
ftre the best places for winter residence for those who suffer 
from winter cold and bronchial attacks. There are many 
such places in the counties of Devon, Dorset, Hampshire, 
and Somerset. J 

attacked hy inflacDzs 



' In 1728, in St. Petersburg, 40,000 w 
one day. 

t Dr. T. B. Peacock 



J 6ee p. 133. 
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CONGESTION OF THE LIVER (BILIOUSNESS.) 

837. Active congestion of the liver, biliousness, is a 
common affection of every condition of life, but most com- 
mon in those who live too well and take too little exercise 
to burn off the products of their excess ; it is a symptom 
of indigestion, and in some cases a cause of it, for the 
digestive process seems so much to depend upon the 
harmonious working of aU the organs engaged in the 
process, that disturbance of any one of them sets the 
whole machine out of order, as the fracture of one cog in 
the wheels of a clock will upset its entire working. 

638. The symptoms of biliousness are a feeling of fulness 
and weight under the right ribs, pains about the right 
shoulder, headache, loss of appetite, mental depression, and 
irregularity of the bowels. 

839. Under proper treatment, medicinal and dietary, 
these symptoms soon pass off; but where, as in the case 
of those who take too much stimulant, the congested state 
of the liver is still kept up, after a time changes occur in 
the structure of that gland, which eventually lead to 
jaundice, dropsy, and premature death. 

840. The enlarged liver of those resident in hot climates 
is due to chronic congestion. Excessive heat, unless the 
diet and mode of life be regulated to meet it, keeps up a 
chronic stage of congestion, which is usually increased by 
the habit of drinking alcoholic liquors (especially by those 
of Anglo-Saxon extraction) when resident in tropical 
climates. 

841. What may be done by good living, warmth, and 
indolence to ruin the functions of the liver may be seen 
in the Strasburg goose, which furnishes the epicurean 
with the far-famed pdte de foie graa. In this case 
the goose is kept chained iu an excessively close, heated 

10—2 
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atmosphere, and constantly fed ; after a time the Kver 

gets enormously enlarged, in fact diseased ; and shortly 
before death would take place from natural causes, as a 
result of the induced disease, the miserable bird is killed, 
and this horrible mass of corruption furniahes the gourmet 
(who very likely subacribes to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals) with his toothsome morseL* 

643. This being the case, it is apparent that those who 
wish to preserve a sound liver untU the autumn of life 
must not overwork the organ in the spring and summer of 
existence, ao that the best remedy for habitual bilious- 
nesa is exercise and abstinence, especially from alcoholic 
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643. During an active attack of hiliouanesa the only 
plan of relief is to empty the congested organ. This ig 
best done by a mercurial purgative, and a mixture such 
3 Nos. 3 and 49 in the Appendix. In the case of florid- 
complexioned individuals, the purgative tonic should be 
continued for a week or two, aiid as cold, especially such 
as comes with a dry east wind, seems with some people to 
cause liver derangement, the body should be warmly 
clothed, to keep up the action of the skin and the vigour 
of the circulation. 

' An old writer says, ' To these noxious simples we may reduce 
an infinite number of artificial made dishes, of which our cooks 
afford ua a great variety, as tailors do fashions in our apparel. 
Sdch are puddings stuffed with blood or otherwise composed, 
.baked meats, soused indurate meats, fried and boiled buttered 
meats ; condite powdered and overdried all-cakes, simnels, buns, 
cracknella made with butter, spices, fritters, pancakes, pies, 
BBuaages, and those several sauces, sharp or over-sweet, whica 
" Bcientia popime," as Seneca calls it. These have served those 
Apician tncka and perfumed dishes, which Adrian, the sixth pope, 
admired so much in the accounts of his predecessor, Leo DecmiuSj 
and which prodiaioua riot have continued invented to this age. 
These do generally engender gross humours, fill the stomach Wrth 
lOndities, and all those inward parts with obstructions.' j 
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CONSTIPATIOW. 
'" 'B44. There is no greater bane in advanced life, or one 
tliat causes more anxiety and discomfort, than constipation; 
and there is no ailment in which the aid of quackery or 
self- medication 13 more persistently sought, with the result 
of increasing the mischief and permanently injuring the 
miiacular power and coats of the stomach.* 

645. The usual cause of constipation in old people is 
the gradual decay of the nervous power by which the 
tone of the muscular tissue is excited into action ; this 
leading to a weak, flaccid state of the large bowel, it often 
becomes distended with matter which it has not the 
power to expel downwards. 

646. Another causo is a faulty dietary, in which fat 
and fluid are uot taken in sufficient quantity ; in this 
case there is an absence of the mucous secretion of the 
bowels, and the motion becomes too solid for the muscular 
movements of the bowels to act upon. 

647. The sedentary life passed by many of the aged 
allows the blood to retain eifete material, which prevents 
the proper and healthy action of the liver and other 
excretory organs ; and the result is a sluggish state of the 
system altogether, the bowels being the part that cause 
the most distressing sensations. 

648. Constipation gives rise to bodily and mental de- 
pression, headache, fulness, loss of appetite, dry akin, 
nausea, sallow complexion, and scanty How of urine. 

" ' The fault of quack medicines,' some writer saya, ' ia not 
always thitt ttiey are directly hurtful — in fact, some of them are toler- 
ably good preparations, and clonely resemble those in the Pkarma- 
copceia ; but iiivikriably fuJae and lying statements of their effects 
and uses are given, and they are recommeuded in many casea 
where they ore sure to do liarm, and in very few indeed do tbey 
effect any lasting good.' Tens of thousands are killed annually 
by iiuock jiills, etu. ; but the ptficess is too graduul to bring the 
vendors within the grasp of the law. 
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849. The pressure of the loaded bowel, by impeding the 
return of the blood, causes cold feet, numbness, and very 
frequently piles. 

860. It is not uncommon in old people to have a daily 
action of the bowels, and still the large bowel to be 
enormously distended ; in this case there is a kind of 
channel through which the motion passes; the accum- 
ulation at last gets so great that the passage closes. This 
is the frequent cause of obstruction of the bowels in old 
age, and a fatal result often follows. 

851. It will thus be seen that what, taken in time, 
might have been removed with a proper dose of medicine 
and a little after-treatment, becomes a formidable disease, 
that may cause prolonged agony and death. 

862. Indigestion is a frequent cause of constipation — as 
constipation is of indigestion — by deranging the secretion 
of the bowels and liver, and causing by its weakening 
effect a loss of muscular power and tone in the system 
altogether ; so that, to come to first causes, loss of teeth 
and inability to properly masticate food may induce in the 
first place indigestion, and this subsequently lead to con- 
stipation. 

863. It may seem a paradox to say so, but there are no 
worse remedies for constipation than purgatives. Instead of 
strengthening the bowels, they weaken them ; and, though 
they may relieve for a time, they eventually double the 
mischief. 

864. People will persist in dosing themselves with all 
the quack pills sold, and as some of them are simply poison, 
in a weak state of the bowels it is not to be wondered at 
that not a few kill themselves in their endeavours to cure 
a state of affairs that would be better tolerated. 

866. As the most troublous form of this affection 
depends upon a torpid state •(from the before-mentioned 
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laes) of the large and lower bowel, called the colon, any 
to relieve should — when there are no reasons to 
the conti'ary — contain small doses of aloes; but a proper 
diet, and those druRs which act upon the nervous system 
and give it tone, give the fairer promise of permanent 
relief. 

666. Old people cannot stand strong medicines or 
violent treatment, and the result of such a system for the 
relief of the affection is to cause an iuability to digest 
food, and persistent flatulency by weakening the coats of 
the stomach. 

667. A laxative diet, such as vegetable food — especially 
of a succulent nature — whole-meal bread, oatmeal porridge, 
and puddings made of Indian commeal, is the best remedy. 
These foods and plenty of fluid, and such stimulants as 

interne, Chablis, and Capri, will, without the aid of 
lediciues, relieve constipation, especially if supplemented 
ith a tumbler of tamarind-water in the morning. Red 
ines should not be drunk, as most of them are astringent. 
Dietetics and Cookery,' pp. 241-283.) 

658. Tlie best drinks for the habitually costive are 
milk, cocoa, whey, soda-water, seltzer-water, and beer. 
Tea and coffee must be excluded from the dietary. 

659. As before mentioned, fat is most necessary in the 
food of old people, for many reasons beyond relieving 
constipation, therefore some forms of farinaceous food 

intaining larger quantities of oil than others are natur- 
lly more suitable. Thus there is in 

Fine wheat Hour , 2 per cent, of fat. 

Bran of wheat , C per cent, „ 

Scotch oatmeal , 6 per cent. „ 

Indian corn . 8 per cent. „ 

rowu bn'nil iiud oatmeal cake, as made in 
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Scotland, are excellent remedies for aged people who 
snfifer from habitual constipation. The particles of bran 
in brown bread and of husk in oat cake gently stimulate 
the bowels as they pass through them. 

661. Whole-meal bread is also more nutritious and 
laxative than the fine white bread usually sold, which 
is often adulterated with alum. 

662. In treating constipation in old people^ the diet should 
contain plenty of fluid and a fair allowance of fat, butter, 
etc., and food should not be taken in too concentrated a 
form. There must be bulk; plenty of vegetables and 
fruits that are easily digested especially, and the bowels 
should be coaxed to act at a regular hour every day 
or two. 

663. Fills and mixtures taken should contain a tonic 
such as nux vomica, and be made carminative, and thus 
stimulate the torpid bowel. They should also contain 
a little mercury to increase the flow of bile ; the prejudice 
that some people entertain against small doses of 
mercurials is simply nonsense. 

664. Mercury used to be given years ago, as many other 
drugs were, in enormous and repeated doses, the result 
being that the remedy often did more harm than the 
disease ; but this state of things no longer continues, 
and the little prescribed in these days by careful practi- 
tioners is quite harmless. 

665. It is needless to say that when possible, and where 
the patient is not too old, gentle' riding or walking exercise 
is an excellent remedy for constipation. 

666. Eubbing the surface of the body with a rough 
towel, by moving the blood in the cutaneous bloodvessels, 
also acts well with elderly people ; kneading the bowels, 
beginning in the right groin and working up, then across 
and down into the left groin, which is the course the 
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large bowel takea, may alao be tried as a liarmlesa 
remedy, 

667. Baked applea, grapes, stewed prunes, Normandy 
pippins and other acid fruits, are good adjuncts to assist 
tbe actioD of the bowels. (See ' Dietetics for tlie Invalid 
and the Old,' Noa. 8, 10, 15, 23, 32, 94, 96. 105, 119, etc.) 

668. Mineral waters, thougli suitable for the middle- 
aged, are unsuitable for the very old, as they destroy the 
feeble remaining tone of the bowels. The same applies to 
the numerous formg of effervescing salinea sold ; a wine- 
glassful of Friedrichshall water, taken warm before break- 
;fest, would be the most eEEieacious and harmless mineral 

.ter. 

669. The dinner-pill given in the Appendix, being tonic 
id slightly purgative !□ its action, would suit most 

istitutions. {See Appendix, 68.) 



CORNS AND BUNIONS. 

670. A corn consists of a thickening in the growth 
of the scarf skin, caused by pressure ; and in this case 
the true skin wastes, its place being taken up by the 
diseased tissue instead. Soft corns ore composed of the 
same material, but are kept soft by the secretions of 
the skiu. 

671. The only remedy for a corn is removal of tbe 
pressure, and tlie use of some solvent to remove the 
diseased tissue, a few applications of strung acetic acid being 
tbe best ; but this must not be used for soft corns, as it 
will blister. 

672. Another remedy, and a good one, is to soak the foot 
ia hot water, containing two ounces of common soda to 
the gallon, and then picking out with a penknife the white 
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root of the corn, afterwards wearing a piece of Amadou 
plaster with a hole cut in the centre over the part. 

873. A bunion is a painful swelling of the pad placed 
by Nature over a joint, and is caused by tight boots 
or any long-continued pressure on the protuberance which 
the pad protects. 

674. When this pad becomes inflamed, rest and poultices 
are necessary, and removal of the pressure after ; but the 
part becomes permanently enlarged and unsightly for the 
remainder of life. 

CEAMP. 

676. * Cramp is a spasmodic contraction of some muscle 
from irregular nervous action. The best remedy is to put 
the opposing muscle in action ; thus, a person attacked in 
bed should jump up and stretch the leg out.'* 

676. Where cramp arises from indigestion, gout, or 
rheumatism, and persists, the cause should be treated, and 
friction with- anodyne liniments, or hot baths may be 
resorted to. {See * Baths,' p. 368 ; also Appendix, 18 ; 
• Colic,' p. 142.) 

DEAFNESS. 

677. The deafness of old age is usually induced by 
failure of nervous power, and is therefore incurable. In 
such a case it usually comes on very gradually, in 
the same way as loss of sight does from the same cause. 
Where the attack dates from a cold, the ear should 
be carefully syringed with warm water, to prevent any 
accumulations of hardened wax. 

678. Gout in the ear is not an uncommon cause of 
deafness in those of that constitution ; but it seldom shows 

® * iVIedical Maxims,' by same Author. Cbatto and Windus : 
London. 
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itself until after the deposit has attacked the jointa, one 
of the ayraptoms of its incursion is severe headache, with 
a tearing, twisting pain. 

679. The remedy ta the same as for gout in other parts 
(see ' Oout,' p. 16(5), and hot fomentations or poultices will 
give relief, {See Appendix, 75.) 

880. After middle age it is a good plan to have 
the ears syringed twice a year to remove the wax, that 
in advancing life becomes hard and requires softening 
before it can be discharged ; the remedy is comforting, and 
quite harmless, 

K ERYSIPELAS, 

681. This peculiar form of inflammation of the skin, 
and sometimes of the tissue beneath the skin, is due 
to some poison. It is commonly known aa St. Anthony's 
Fire, and is catching from one person to another. 

682. Though this disease may arise spontaneously, it is 
caused frequently in the warils of hospitals connected with 
battlefields, by congregating too many wounded together, 
and when it attacks wounds under these circumstances is 
very fatal, in which case it commences at the seat of injury. 

883. No part of the body is safe from attack ; but it is 
commonest in the face and scalp, It begins with a feeling 
of malaise for five to seven days, then chilliness, shivering 
and fever, while the part affected becomes a deep red 
colour, hot, painful and swollen; and while the disease is 
spreading, the margin of the inflammation is slightly 
raised ; there may be delirium, nausea, vomiting, and 
diarrhcea, and where the face is the part afl'ected, the 
features become lost in the swelling. The temperature 

Sen goes up to li)4". 

to84, When erysipidiis is fatal, it is so from the 
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accompanying inflammation attacking the brain or its 
membranes or closing the windpipe, or from its being 
complicated with Bright's disease or diabetes, in which 
case it is always fatal. The mortality from erysipelats in 
England averages 2,000 persons a year. 

685. It is a common thing in everyday life to hear old 
people call any rash on the skin erysipelas, or scorbutic, as 
if they were the only diseases that the skin was subject 
to, which is very far indeed from being the case. 

686. A person suffering from erysipelas should be kept 
in bed in a well- ventilated room, and should take an 
aperient (see Appendix, 3) ; his diet should be generous 
if he is above middle age, and his strength should be kept 
up well with beef-tea, broth, milk, eggs, port wine, brandy 
and egg (see * Dietetics for the Invalid and the Old,' Nos. 4, 
11, 13, 29, 31, etc), and such tonics as Nos. 62 or 65 in 
Appendix, the disease being a most exhausting one. 

687. Externally the part should be bathed with cooling 
lotions {see Appendix, 40) or dusted with violet powder ; 
and where the disease penetrates deeper than the skin, 
poultices of linseed-meal should be applied, and the part 
will require free lancing. 

888. The following are bad symptoms: high fever, 
violent delirium, excessive diarrhoea, and early prostra- 
tion. The old, and those who are suffering from disease of 
the kidneys or liver, as well as those who have led in- 
temperate lives, are bad subjects for erysipelas. 

DIABETES. 

689. In this disease the urine contains a large amount 
of sugar, the cause of it is unknown, but it is supposed to 
depend upon some alteration in the functions of the brain 
and the liver, 

690. Worry, mental excitement, long-continued grief, 
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Bid certain errors of diet have been credited ■with bringing 
a diabetes ; and that peculiarity of diet may have some- 
thing to do with it, is inferred from the fact that it ia 
more common in Jews than in other people. 

681. The symptoms come on insidiously ; they consist 
1 gradually increasing weakness and los3 of flesh, scurfy 
i of the skin, loss of sexnal power, constipation, 
^th a constant sense of sinking at the stomach, and 
iOFacious appetite ; a frequent desire to pass urine, which 
mtains from 8 to 12 per cent, of sugar. The quantity of 
passed in a day sometimes amounting to twelve or 
a pints. 

692. The treatment of diabetes is more a question of 
diet than of physic, and the following food the diabetic may 
eat without fear : Meat of all kinds, white or red, seasoned 
in anyway but with sugar or flour;* all sorts of fish. 
ahell-fisb, and lobsters ; eggs, cream and cheese ; vegetables,. 
spinach, endive, lettuce, sorrel, asparagus, artichokes, 
French beans, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, salads of cress, 
American cress, corn salad, dandelion with a full allow- 
ance of oil , and hard-boiled egga. For dessert, olives ; and 
oil high days and holidays, when the patient has begun to 
improve, some fresh summer fniit, of course wUhovi 
Bugar. (Set, ' Dietetics,' Nos. 7, 22, 23, 47, 55, etc.) 

693. The patient may also eat gluten bread and bran loaf ; 
he may indulge in cofi'ee and cream, and drink skim-milk ; 
and Dr. Pavey also recommends a cake made of almond- 
flour and eggs. The patient may drink a bottle and a 
half of good claret or burgnndy a day, or a fair allowance 

" "To the gourmet affected with diabetes it raay be mentioned, 
aa a curious »ct, th.it Hrofeaaor fincbnrdat cspeoiallf cummends 
the tlesh of caraiTorouB animals, and adviaes their tmng oat, dog, 
andfox. The liver.however.should not be eaten; and by removing 
fte fat, a great deal of tha rank flavour of the camivora is avoided.' 
^Chavioiri* ' Manual of Diet,' p. 308. 
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of brandy and soda. But he should not touch sugar, 
pastry, confectionery, potatoes, carrots, parsnips, beetroot, 
turnips, radishes, macaroni, rice, sago, tapioca, arrowroot, 
or bread, beer, sweet wines, and liqueurs. (See * Dietetics,' 
Nos. 75, 85, 140, 142, 144, etc.) 

694. The diabetic should eat slowly, often, and moder- 
ately, and take gentle exercise in the open air ; he should 
clothe warmly with flannel next the skin, and pay an 
annual visit to Carlsbad; the rigid system of diet and 
regimen there carried out, under the resident physicians, 
often sufl&ces with due care to prolong life many years. 

696. Above all things, the skim-milk cure of Dr. 
Donkin has been much vaunted. Let the patient re- 
member that this being an exhausting disease, and the 
system low, the avoidance of wet and cold are all-im- 
portant, as but little exposure may lead to an attack of 
pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs) certainly fatal. 

DIAEEHCEA. 

696. This is a common disease in this country, and is 
only dangerous when neglected in the very young or the 
very old ; it is caused by excess of food or unwholesome 
food, impure water, excessive or acrid bile, foul smells, 
chills, climatic influences, fright, and emotions of mind in 
the nervous. It is also a symptom of other more dangerous 
diseases, as dysentery, cholera, typhoid fever, etc. 

697. Simple diarrhoea is seldom dangerous ; the symp- 
toms are purging of watery matter like yeast, nausea, 
furred tongue, foul breath, and flatulence, in which case 
there is sometimes griping. 

698. In more severe cases the motions consist mostly of 
bile ; there is severe pain in the bowels, cramp in the legs, 
chilliness, and great depression of spirits, with vomiting of 
bile and undigested food. 
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690, The early treatment consists in giving a good close 
of castor-oil to clear out all offendiiie; matter, after which, if 
the case is uncomplicated, such a mixture as Noa, 15 or 20 
in Appendix. The patient should remain in bed, and take 
small quantities of tepid or cold food, such as arrowroot, 
sago, rice, chicken, miitton broth, and mucilaginous drinks ; 
brandy and cold water, lime-water and milk. ITruit, solid 
food, and ail iudigestiblc material should be avoided.* {See 
' Dietetics.') 

700. Where the diarvbcea is moderate, and the person 
may be suffering from biliousness or from the effects of 
eating too much and too rich a diet, it is not advisable to 
check it too early; and in those who suffer from constipa- 
tion, an occasional attack of diarrhoea may he very advan- 
tageous, as it clears the system of many noxious materials 
that have accumulated in the blood. But it must not be 
allowed to go on too long, especially in the summer if it 
be epidemic, or if there be cholera about, as au attack of 
simple diarrhcea, in that case, may soon run into actual 
cholera and rapid collapse. 
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i701. Those who are unacquainted with tlio canaes of 
ipay look upon it as a disease of itself; but it is not 
so. It is simply a symptom of disease of such organs as 
the kidneys, liver, or lieart, and is an accumulation of 
serum (the watery part of the blood) in that tissue of the 
body which is familiarly seen in veal, in the form of a 
mesh of fine tissue, blown and containing air; in dropsy 
this is full of water. 

" Tn show the ignorance of people who should know betler, iu a 

CASC of Enghah cholera we recently had occasion to treat, we found 

the clergyuian had brought the invalid a basket of atrawberries, 

^■"th an injunction to e:it ihciu, as they were most wbolcaoiuo 

d auituble. 
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702. When dropsy destroys life, it is from the obstruc- 
tion it causes to the circulation of the blood and to the 
action of the different organs ; its tendency to cause con- 
gestion of such parts as the lungs^ brain^ and other vital 
structures is very great. 

703. Dropsy is a common symptom of Bright's disease, 
of disease of the heart, of disease of the liver, especially of 
that form of liver known as cirrhosis (gin-drinker s liver), 
and of many other diseases, and is an early symptom of 
some serious mischief coming on after middle life. 

704. Dropsy is also often the precursor of death in 
chronic disease, especially consumption, and when the 
legs of those who suffer from chronic bronchitis begin to 
swell, it shows * the beginning of the end.' 

706. Any puflBness about the ankles towards evening, 
or of the face in the morning, is an indication to the 
sufferer that he should consult without delay some com- 
petent physician; such a course may be the means of 
remedying mischief that otherwise might cause changes 
eventually irremediable. 

706. The treatment of dropsy is a complicated affair, 
and is really the treatment of the disease that occasions it, 
and comes under the domain of the physician. 

BALDNESS. 

707. The loss of hair dependent on age is generally 
permanent, as it depends upon decay of the bulbs from 
the failure of nervous power. 

708. Where baldness occurs after illness, the hair-bulbs 
sometimes remain inactive, but entire ; and they may, by 
proper measures, be brought into vigour again. 

709. In such a case the scalp should be well brushed, 
preferably with a wire-brush, two or three times a day, 
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and the head bathed with cold water night and morning ; 
and such a liniment as No. 69 in Appendix well rubhed in 
after, nervine tonics being taken in the meantime. {See 
Appendix, 65.) 

JETE, DISEASES OF. {See ' Cataract.') 
FAINTING. 

710. The heart and ncrvoua energy being weak in aged 
people, and the arteries of the brain very inelastic, any- 
thing that causes impaired energy, by temporally diminish- 
ing the equable flow of blood through the cerebral vessels, 
induces fainting. 

7U. In such a case the functions of the nervous system, 
respiration and circulation, are almost suspended, and 
rapid measures are necessary to ensure recovery in those 
past middle age. 

712. The direct causes of fainting are strong emotions 
of the mind, hot rooms, fright, grief, severe pain, and 
anything which tend.H to diminish the vital energy. 

713. Fainting is more dangerous by far in advanced life 
than in youth, as the balance of life and death hangs by a 
more slender thread ; nnd where it occurs from disease of 
the brain or heart, is, if prolonged, very fatal. Painting, 
unless from loss of blood, is rare iu middle age. 

714. Flatulent indigestion, by causing pressure on a 
weak heart, will often induce fatal syncope, and is one 
of the commonest causes of auddcn death in the old. 
Personally we have known numbers of cases of death due 
to this. 

71fi. Fainting comes on with sudden loss of power, pale- 
ness, confused sense and sight, and then iusensibihty. 
Mentally there is a rapid failing of sensory impressions 

1 of cooBciouBaeBa ; whilst in caBea of fainting from 
11 
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loss of l)loo(3, there may bo reatleasnesa, agitation, and 
delirium. 

716. When fainting is complete, the muscles are relaxed ; 
the patient falls ; the surface is clammy and cold ; the eyes 
are closed and the pupils dilated ; the pulse is impercep- 
tible, and the breathing ia alow and sighing. In disease 
of the heart, fainting ia the common mode of death. 

717. A faint may last from a few seconds to some hours, 
and the most common termination is in recovery; but in 
nervous subjects, recovery may be followed by a repetition 
of the attack. 

718. The treatment of fainting is urgent, and consists in 
as quickly aa possible restoring the action of the heart. 
The patient, if not already fallen, should be laid flat on 
his back, the doors and windows opened, and if in the 
open air, no crowding around allowed. The dress should 
be loosened, and brandy, either neat or with water, ad- 
ministered. Smelling-salts should be applied to the 
nostrils, and the hands and temples rubbed with brandy 
or Eau-de-Cologne. {See also Appendix, 17.) 

719. If the fainting condition continues, mustard plasters 
to the calves and friction of the surface of the body should 
be continued ; but it ia needless to say that medical advice, 
where the patient ia old, should be immediately procured. 

730. When recovery ia taking place, the patient should 
have some nourishing food before reassuming the erect 
posture or undergoing exertion. 

721. As attacks of faintness are the first warning of 
many serious diseases, the sufferer siiould undergo a careful 
medical examination, so as to be acquainted with the best 
modes of avoiding subsequent attacks, if possible. 

722. In certain states of the system, especially where 
tiiere is fatty degeneration of the heart, too suddenly 

isuming the upright position after the body has been at 
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rest for some time — such as after illiieaa, or in jumping 
quickly out of bed iji the morning — will cause temporary 
faintness ; in snch a case the sufferer should reassume the 
recumbent position, and avoid sudden efforts that derange 
the cerebral circulatiou. 



FATTY DEGENERATION. 

723. This change in the tissues of the body must not be 
confounded with corpulency, but is more an alteration of 
muscular tissue characterized by great weakness during 
life, and a want of healthy blood in the system. The 
organ most frequently affected is the heart. In this case 
the mnscular walls become pale and infiltrated with fat ; 
but lungs, brain, kidneys, and arteries may suffer ; and ia 
the latter case it is the frequent cause of apoplexy and 
aneurism. 

724. Fatty degeneration seldom begins until after forty, 
and ia caused in moat cases by intemperance, especially 
that of beer-drinkei'8, inactivity, and all those influences 
that prevent the formation of healthy tissue ; it is also 
frequently one of the heritages of age, and is the result of 
some defect in the nntritive process. It occurs in males 
in the proportion of two to one to females.* 

726. The symptoms of fatty heart are — sighing on exer- 
tion, pain in the region of the heart, intermittent pulsation, 
and a feeling of faintness after excitement or exercise. Of 
eighty-three cases of fatty heart collected by a recent 
writer, sixty-eight died suddenly. 

726- There is no cure for fatty degeneration ; but those 
subject to it should avoid all excitement or violent exercise, 

* The 'arcuB acnilua,' as it ia called, is the most visible form of 
fatty degeneratimi ; it may be eeoa in some people aa a yellowish 
ring around the pupil of the eye, just where the pupil merges in 
the white. 

11—2 
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live temperately in all things, and attend to those little 
ailments which, in other circumstances, might be left to 
nature, especially avoiding those articles of diet which 
disagree and cause flatulency. 

FLATULENCE. 

727. Is generally caused by eating those foods that 
undergo rapid decomposition in the stomach or bowels — 
such as green vegetables, pea soup, or, with some people, 
too much tea, beer, or other liquid. In other cases it is a 
symptom of indigestion, and a vitiated state of the secre- 
tions of the stomach. 

728. The symptoms are familiar ; the best remedy is a 
diet of solid food, light and digestible, with a little beef- 
tea frequently for liquid sustenance, and a restricted diet 
for a few days is advisable. To give relief during the attack, 
hot spiced brandy and water, or a dose of such medicine 
as No. 47 in the Appendix to clear out the bowels ; then a 
tonic such as No. 61 for a week or two. (See * Dietetics for 
the Invalid and the Old,' Nos. 3, 4, 12, 30, 32. etc.) 

729. Flatulence is only dangerous where the heart is 
diseased or feeble ; in which case, by impeding its action, 
it may cause fatal faintness. * (See * Indigestion,' p. 177.) 

730. Where it causes great distension of the bowels, an 
enema of turpentine is an excellent remedy. (See Ap- 
pendix, 73.) 

^ * In disease of the heart, the most remarkable change in respect 
of digestion is the slowness with which liquids are absorbed by 
the stomach. If much is drunk at once, it will remain along time 
gurgling about, and instead of assisting digestion, will offer an 
impediment. . . . The observation of a dry diet contributes greatly 
to the comfort of patients under this disease. The dinner should 
never be prefaced by soup, and the drink should be taken only i^ 
sips during the meal. When thirst occurs between meals, the 
same rule of sipping should be observed.' — Chambers's ^Manual of 
Diet; p. 341. 
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GANGRENE IN OLD AGE. 

731. This, in old age, depends upon oBsification of the 
arteries of the foot, or low nervous vitality; the parts dry- 
up, turn dark-brown, and mummify, 

732. TJiis disease generally attacts the toea, and begins 
as a dusky patch ou one of them ; it tlien spreads slowly 
to the adjacent parts, and several toes may be involved, or 
indeed the whole foot, death occuring from the excessive 
low state of vitality, and consequent exhaustion. 

733. Moist gangrene, in the old, runs its course more 
rapidly, and may arise from a slight injury, such as cutting 
a corn too deeply. The aftected toe becomes dusky red. 
Swollen, and extremely painful ; then the foot, or even the 
I^, may go, and the part perishes. It occurs generally in 
people with feeble circulation or diseased state of the 
arteries or heart, 

734. In the first indication of gangrene, it is most im- 
portant to keep the part warm, and for this purpose the 
toe and loot should be wrapped in cotlon-wool, the lirab 
being raised, and the strength of ttie sufferer should bo 
kept up in eveiy way ; but in old age, such a case is almost 
always fatal, as it depends upon a state of the arteries, 
which is irremediable. [See Appendix, 52; see 'Invalid 
Diet and Cookery,' Nos. 5, 11, 19, 21, 31, etc.). 

736. Where a favourable issue seems probable, a liae 
of demarcation separates the healthy and diseased tissue, 
which separates, and life (such as it is under such condi- 
tions) may, with the aid of surgical interference, be pro- 






GIDDINESS. 
16. ' Giddiness consists, in a transitory sense, of whitl- 
_ or falling ; surrounding objects appear to be in motion. 
The sufferer loses his balance for a second or two, but often 
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^^H recovers himself without falling. It is of but little im- 
^^H portQQce or danger in people under fifty years of age, and 
^^^B generally depends upon derangement of the liver or 
^^^H stomach. A dose of blue-pill and black draught, with a tonici 
^^H mixture afterwards, will cure.' {See Appendix, 2, 47.)* 
^^H 737. In those past middle age, it may be the forernnner 
^^^1 of apoplexy, or due to some poison in the blood from dis- 
^^f ease of the liver or kidneys. In persons of plethoric 
I habit it should be treated with purgatives, such as Hnnyadi 

Janos water, or the mixture No, 49 in the Appendix, before 

I breakfast, aud a limited diet fof a week or two. 

^^H 739. Giddiness is also common in overworked badly- 
^^H fed people, in the aged it arises from a want of elasti- 
^^^f city in the vessels of the brain, whereby the ciccnlation 
I becomes irregular, giving rise to congestion in one part of 

the brain and difficulty in another. There is no remedy, 

I but the sufferer should avoid stooping and turning round 
quickly. 
GOUT. 



739. The Iiistory of gout dates back to the thirteenth 
century, and the disease takes its name from the French 
word goutte, a di-op, because it was believed in ancient 
times to arise from a humour which fell goutte d, goutte 
into the joints. The affection is known by some name or 
other in every country in Europe, more commonly among 
the flesh-eating races of epicurean tastes, and it seldom 
attacks its victim until after the age of thirty-five. 

740. Gout may be plainly described as a state of the" 
system in which the waste of rich food, more particularly, 
meat and sweet wines, malt liquors, such as beer and 
porter, is not consumed, but remains in the tissues as, what 
we medical men call, uric acid. This, when the bod^ 

* ' Medical Maaiins,' Chatto and Windua, London, 
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arrives at a certain state of saturation, by causing a par- 
ticularly inflammatory condition of the blood, eventually 
terminates in a fit of gout. 

741. Now let us take into consideration the best way to 
produce a severe attack. In the first place, it la a great 
advantage to inherit it : this goes a long way towards its 
consummation ; in the next place, meat of the richer sorts, 
such as pork and beef, fish that are profuse in oil, such as 
salmon and sprats, and wines, such as port and sherry, 
luscious wines, such as madeira, champagne, moselle, mus- 
catel, should be partaken of freely. No exercise should 
be indulged in, as this tends to burn off the gout poison 
by the skin (perspiration) and the lungs ; and the indolent 
life, by causing constipation, would prevent the bowels 
carrying off the ^xiison. 

743. Such would really be the proper way to insure gout, 
and auch is the way that those who suffer from it usually 
live, and, as long as they do so, with the inevitable result 
of an occasional reminder that that which Byron aptly 
calls the ' rust of aristocratic hinges ' has a peculiar liking 
for luxurious living and well-bred joints. 

743. A gouty person has many warnings that his system 
is becoming overcharged, like the atmosphere before a 
thunderstorm, with the poison, such as heartburn, palpita- 
tion of the heart, dry skin, headache, aud urine-loaded with 
a thick brick-dust-bke sediment. If in this stage he 
knocks off all heavy stimulants, meat, all rich foods, and 
takes broths and light farinaceous articles of diet, with 
such medicines as clear the system, by opening the flood- 
gal«3 that let out gout-poison, ie., the functions of the 
skin, the kidneys, and the liver, the attack is avoided, 
not, as ignorant people argue, by driving it in, but, as 

wnable beings must see, by driving it out, 
I 744. But the gouty individual is blind to these warnings ; 
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in fact, he is anxious to bring on the fit, not to avoid it ; 
so he goes on eating and drinking of the best or the worst. 
Then at last the cup runs over, the system is overcharged, 
and, perhaps in the middle of the night, he awakes from 
his troubled sleep with an acute pain in the great toe, heel, 
instep, or wrist, a shivering fit, followed by great heat, 
swelling, and redness of the affected part, restlessness, con- 
stipation, furred tongue. These symptoms go on with 
more or less disturbance for a few days, when, by aid of 
the means that should have been adopted a week or two 
before, he is once more relieved of the incubus that has sat 
on him like a nightmare, and he is well ! 

746. For how long ? At first for some months, or even 
years, but when the gouty diathesis (i.e., constitution) is 
well established, the interval is short, and the surplus 
uric acid — the poison of gout — ^is always in the system, 
and forms accumulations about the joints, known by the 
name of chalk stones (urate of soda), and any little sprain 
or accident is followed by an attack of gouty inflammation 
in the part, 

746. The most important treatment of gout is the pre- 
ventive ; for if this be not successfully pursued, however 
successfully the paroxysm may be relieved, the disease will 
occur again and again, and, acquiring force by repetition, 
will eventually inflict all its wonted penalties ; it has 
been customary to consider gout an incurable disease, and 
one that must* continue periodically to remind the indi- 
vidual of its presence, but this is only the case when the 
individual himself indulges in those luxuries and that 
mode of life which fosters the disease, as well might 
one, after preparing ground and planting seeds, expect 
them not to appear in their due season, as to expect 
immuiiity from gout, if the poison is in the system and 
every aid is sought to increase its manifestations. 



^H^ 747. The c 

' cold water ; 
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747. The complications of gout that are dangerous are 
generally brought about by bathing the part attacked in 
cold water ; by thia means the poison ia apt to fix itself 
upon some other, and, perhaps, more vital part, such as 
the stomach, heart, or membranes of the brain, 

748. Thia is called retroeedent gout, and ia a rare form 
of the affection, and seldom occurs until the constitution is 
broken down by the disease ; the usual symptoms that are 
laid down to this, such as giddiness, palpitation, depend 
oftener upon the morbid poison of gout being in the blood, 
as in bilioua people giddiness, palpitation, and many 
other unpleasant symptoms, are due to the same cause, 
a poison in the blood, i.e., bile. 

749. Where gout has left a joint and shifted to an 
internal organ, a large mustard poultice should be placed 
over the part ; should this be the heart, there ia fainting, 
breathlessnees, and violent palpitation. 

7fiO. Gouty dyspepsia, a common precursor of an acute 
attack, must not he confounded with gout in the stomach, 
which is a very rare thing indeed, and for which the best 
remedy, usually near at hand, ia brandy and water. The 
symptoms are violent vomiting and severe pain in the 
stomach. 

Where there is hereditary tendency to gout,' aaya 

-. Chambers, * from the earliest years vegetables should 

a considerable portion of the dietary. They should 

be furnished in great variety, so that the young may 

acquire a taste and a digestion for them. The various 

forms of "meagre," or meatless aoups, found in cookery 

loks, and others which an inventive mind will suggest, 

lould be habitual As they grow up, young people 

lould be impressed with the reason for this temperance, 

only for their own sakes, but aa a moral duty, for the 

:e of their deacondauts. A man has a right to chooee for 
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himself one of two paths, bnt he has no right to Jcad 
invuluntaTy followers along that which seems pleasanteat 
at the moment.' 

752. Again, where a person has sutfered from gout, and 
wishes to avoid a repetition of the attack, ' great cara 
eboold be taken not to minister to fulness of habit by too 
much or too nutritive a diet ; animal food Hhould be taken 
but once a day, and fermented liquors should be studiously 
avoided. The quantity of food requisite for ftdl health 
and strength is veiy limited (see ' Diet '), especially in the 
indolent, and the majority of mankind consume far more 
than is good for them,* whence arisen a lai^e portion of 
their diseases. The doctrine is unpalatable, and tli 
physician who enforces it will hardly be a favourite with 
the gouty, but it is not the less sound, and, 
mankind persist in closing their eyes to the truth, they 
must follow the consequences of their wilful blindness, 
"When the time cornea, as come it must, when a knowledge 
of the animal economy shall form part of a liberal educa- 
tion, and each individual shall be capable of compre. 
bending the structure and functions of his own frame, 
such truths will be more readily learnt, and the physician 
will have fewer obstacles to contend with in the conscien- 
tious discharge of his duties.'! 

753. ' If the disease be tackled by diet and regimea 
after its development has taken place, the task is much 
more difQcult, but not a fair subject for despair. Drj 
Garrod, than whom none has sought more diligently for. 

_ " ' Man alone eats and drinka without appetite, and uaeth all 
hia ploaauTO witiiout necessity, and thence como many incon- 
voniouoes unto him.'— Cardan. 

'Excess of meat breed eth sickness, and gluttony cauaetli choleric 
diseasea ; by surfeiting, many perish, but he that dieteth himself 
npfilnngeth his liio.'—Eccke. xxxyI £9, 30. 



GOUi: IT I 

medicinal remediea for gout, aaya that " if a gouty man 
could BDtiiely lay aside his usual habita, and follow in all 
respects the dictates of nature, there would probably be 
little need to seek relief from medicine." * By " nature " 
must he meant the higher nature, reason or common sense, 
for man's desires are so perverted by prejudices of educa- 
tion and by moral and physical inheritance, that one 
cannot well trust to their guidance iu the treatment of 
disease, But by rational management it seems that gout 
may be so far checked as to enable the patient to enjoy 
life, to live his full term, and to hand down an untainted 
constitution to his successors. 't 

754 So much for diet. With regard to alcohol, it does 
not appear to induce gout so much in the quantity taken 
as iu the form ; thus, while those who drink wine and 
beer may suflur largely from gout, those, like the Scotch 
or Irish, who drink whisky, seem to enjoy almost total 
immunity. 

786. And, as far as my owu opinion is concerned, I 
question whether spirit in moderate quantity, well diluted 
with water, by its power of assisting in the elimination of 
the waste products of the body, and stimulating the ex- 
creting organs, does not absolutely prevent the gouty 
attacks in those of that diathesis. If this is not the case, 
how comes it that those who indulge in spirituous stimu- 
lants to excesSj and who doubtless live well into the bar- 
gain, enjoy this immunity ? 

7fi6. Indolence, gluttony.J sexual excess, and all those 

" Reynolds's 'System of Medicine,' vol. i., p. 875. 

t Chambere's 'Manual of Diet' p. 296. 

t Dr. B&rlow truly says, * Qout being a disease no less of 
indoleaca than of reriletioii, it is manifest that its subjects nre 
amoogat those whoso blood is vitiated by retained excrenientitioua 
— iter as well as by redundancy of nutriment ; and this conaidera- 

a es|iliiin3 why mere abstinence unassisted by active exercise 

I never be expected to eradicate gcat. Though the diet be 
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■f U a an nt that eoemXs the nerroas syatem, ue indirecdy 
of gout ; and, abore all tfainga, in tbose who wmM 
•void a Mpetition of the disease, ezensse should be ood- 
■idered a matter of dnty ; this, by ita atimgbit.ing efieet 
npoo the sfstem, ita punfTiog effect upon the blood, its 
beneficial inflneiice apon Uie oigaus that dispose of Mm 
poiaOD tirom the body, is a most important adjaact in the 
core and prerention of sabseqnent attacks. ISo exetoise 
equals riding, and this can usoally be talcen before a 
receot Eofferer ia able to walk with sufficient briskness 
and determination to do good. (See ' Types of Coostita- 
tioD— The Gouty.") 

767. The treatment of goat in its acute stage resolves 
itaelf into opening every outlet for the escape of poison, 
by flaline purgatives {see Appendix, S, 49), calomel, 
Oolchicum (see Appendix, 13, 14, 64), hot-air baths, and, 
where tbe individual ia very plethoric, even a little blood- 
letting. The part should he kept covered with anodyne 
lotions or poultices. (See Appendix, 41, 42.) 

768. The diet during the acute attack should consist 
of milk, arrowroot, tea, plenty of demulcent drinks, soda 
■water, Vichy water, witli which the system should he well 
vasheii ; and the invalid would do well to read the section 



[ temperate, yet indolence begetting laneuor of frame, and this 
k languor being confirmed and perpetuated by tbe effects of excessive 
li herein entitiuua matter, causes a languid and imperfect appropria- 
■" * whatever suatinence is taken; a degree of nutritive plethora 
' tn) thus ensues, and the elements of acute gout are thus 
. . . The efforts of tlie constitution to throw off this 
6 load fail of eucceaa ' aad their ineffectual renewal, aa 
ha progresaive unhealthiness of the nutrient secretion 
that nouri«hes the body, cause stUl greater feebleness-' The upshot 
ol thii ia that inedicinea that assist the body in excreting unneces- 
sary roateriol are necessary aa well as care in diet for the pre- 
vention of subsequent attacks of gout We know in domestic 
life, however careuU we are of the coal burnt in the drawiug-room, 
I the chimuey ntiut be Hwept sometimes— it will not sweep itself I 
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on diet for the invalid, where he will aee plenty of choice, 
avoiding at the same time excess in every way.* 

789. When this stage is over, great care should be taken 
not to return to vieat diet too soon ; also to keep up a proper 
action of the bowelsj with tonic aperients {aee Appendix, 50), 

id to live on fish and farinaceous foods and vegetables 
(we ' Dietetics for the Invalid and Old,' Nos. 2, 22, 39, 40, 
162-56, 83, 85, etc.), with claret, hock, and light Hungarian 
■wines, weak brandy and water, soda water, avoiding heavy 
wines and malt liquors as if they were poison.f 

760. The convalescent should take moderate mental 
recreation, and, if he can, pay a visit to one of the mineral- 
water springs, the best in England being Bath, Buxton, 
Cheltenham, and Harrowgate; and abroad Wiesbaden, 
Vichy, Kisaengen, and Carlsbad. The change of scene, the 

'aters, and the inducement to exercise that such places 
mtain, will prevent the ftrmatiou to excess of that evil 
■which the sufferer has so much reason to dread, a mani- 
festation of which, if these precautions are not adopted, 
he may expect in five or six weeks, in chronic cases, from 
the date of recovery. 

ORAVFX. 

761. This consists in a deposit in the nrine of gritty 
particles ; it is caused by too good living, indolent habits, 
and drinking fermented liquors ; it is also a frequent ac- 
companiment of indigestion. 

' Kvai'iuXovt tSarxoirsai XinriueXouc A^poAnje 
Vcvrarni Buyinip Xum/ifX,)!; Qolajpa.' 

' Anihol. GriEfi.' 
t ' Gouty persons siificr freauenlly from relnxcd, sluggish piles, 
'■Bpecially vhen travelling. The be«t regimenal treatment is to 
" ike some cajenne pepper with food, bb an aatringent to the 
,_iu<!ous membrane of the lower bowel, and to not only wash the 
tzternal oriijce, but to dash quite culd water against it till & glow 
of reaction is felt in the bowels, every time after the bowcla nave 
been opened. A full supply of green vegetables in the dietary 
should be procured.'— CAamirr*') 'Manual of Diet.' 
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762. The symptoms are a constant desire to micturatej 
r a sense of heat and irritation at the neck of the Uadder 

and down the canal, and sometimes a slight tinge of blood 
in the urine, added to which there may be heartbunij 
headache, cramp, and depression of spirits. 

763. The sufferer should avoid rich meat food,* highly 
spiced dishes, sweets, and live on a vegetable rather than 
a meat diet ; he should be very sparing of alcoholic liquora, 
and should drink pure water, alkaline water (see ' Constitu- 
tion Water,' p. 222) and promote digestion by as much 

I exercise as possible, at the same time keeping the liver in 
action. {See Appendix, p. 222 ; ' Dietetics for the Invalid 
and the Old,' pp. 241-283; see ' Stone in the Bladder.') 
71 
«dv! 
;due 
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HEADACHE. 
764. The commonest forms of headache in middle and 
tdvanced life are the nervous and the congestive ; the £ 



|idne to mental fatigue, hot rooms, or errors in diet, and 

l^fcreathing impure air in crowded rooms. 

766. The usual premonitory symptoms are — impaired 
vision, chilliness and depression of spirits ; then nausea, 
and even vomiting, and throbbing headache, increased by 
the sh'ghteat exertion. 

766. The best remedy for this form of headache is to 
brace up the system between the intervals by change of 
air, careful diet, and tonic medicines, (See Appendix, 65.; 
also ' Dietetics and Cookery for the Invalid.') 

" ' Tha large amount of nitrogenized food (i.e., meat) we take is 
unnocesaary, and is not required for tissue building ; a compara- 
tively Btnoll amount only of nitrogenized matter daify is sufficient 
for that pprpose. We take it because we like this form of food, 
i and because the stimulating properties of meat Eubatances render 
t tiiem agreeable. The energy of the meat-fed man, as compared with 
the vegetarian, is distinct and marked, but gout and otbec tronbles 



...separable alloy. There is anemesiaDehind tte force-mani- 

i^tingaiiiiaaliood,'—^r.FotAerffiH,'Han(lbool-o/Treal'ment,'p.429. 
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767. Those who anffer from this form of headache should 
ten hours in bed out of the twenty-four, and have 

ireakfaat two hours before getting up in the morning, and 
should indulge in a tableapoonful of rum or brandy in 
half a tumbler of milk on awaking. 

768. During the attack, quietude, a cup of strong coffee 
or toa, cold applications to the head ; and, if the feet bo 
cold, a mustard foot-bath. The effervescent mixture and 
powder8,No. 55 in the Appendix, will give marvellona relief. 
See also No. 59, in the Appendix, (See ' Diet,' pp. 85, 91.) 

769. Plethoric or congestive headache depends upon 
overfulness of the vessels of the brain; it is sometimes 
the precursor of apoplexy. The symptoms consist of giddi- 
ness on stooping, flushed face, pulsation in the ears, glitter- 
ing eyes, and a feeling of fulness in the head. 

770. This form of headache is common in those who 
suffer from constipation, who live too freely, take insuffi- 

E, and indulge too much in wine and other 
lented beverages. 

771. The best remedy is free purgation and a restricted 
let, with change to some mineral-water resort, such as 

Cheltenham in England, or Carlsbad or Vichy abroad. 

772. Bleeding at the nose is common in this form of 
headache, and is an effort of nature to relieve the head, and 
should not be checked too soon, 

773. ' Hot coppers ' is a familiar name for the feverish 
state of the system tJiat follows overnight indulgence ; the 
headache accompanying it, and its unpleasant feelings, may 
be quickly relieved by one or two doses of the mixture and 

iwders given in No. 55 of the Appendix. 

HEAETBURN. 

f 774. Heartburn is caused by excessive secretion of a 

iatcd gastric juice, and is a ftequent symptom of in- 
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digestion ; it ia common in advauced life, especially in 
' women ; it consists in the eructation of a thin, watery, 
\ insipid or acid fluid, and ia accompanied by a pain at the 
pit of the stomach, or, if the fluid he acid, by a burning 
pain in tlie chest, and by other symptoms of indigestion, 
■which may be referred to under that beading. 

776. Mild aperients, exercise, light food, without any 

fat, milk and lime-water to drink, and a. bismuth mixture, 

will geuerally relieve tliis troublesome affection. {Sec 

'Dietetics,' 14, 20, 28, etc.; 'Acidity,' p. 112; also 

' Appendix, 10, 63.) 

INCONTINENCE AND DIFFICULTY OF 
MICTURITION IN THE OLD. 

776. The daily amount of urine passed in health is from 
'y two to two and a half pints, and it contains thirty ouncea 
I of solid matter {mostly salts) in every thousand ; it may, 

even in perfect health, be very pale or very dark in colour, 
but it must be clear, any sediment sbowing an unhealthy 
state of the bladder, or derangement of the digestive organa 
or general health from some cause or other. 

777. A common source of great annoyance and trouble 
in old age is difficulty of emptying the bladder, from 
enlargement of the gland at its neck. This affection com- 
mences between the ages of fiity-seven and sixty, and the 
symptoms are a frequent desire to micturate, especially at 
night and in the early morning, the stream being dribbling, 
and requiring great straining efforts to accomplish, 

778. As a rule, in this case, the contents of the bladder 
are not wholly expelled, and the amount left in becomes 
ammoniacal, causing congestion of the prostate, great 
constitutional disturbance, the mischief coming on as ths. 
result of some indiscretion in diet, exposure to cold, or 
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trivial cause; in this case there is complete retention. 
Moody urine, and a quick pulse, with great local pain, 

779. The remedy is to have the bladder thoroughly 
emptied by means of a catheter twice a day, and this the 
patient can, under the tuition of a medical man, leara to 
do himself, and thereby avoid all the danger that arises 
from an enlai^ed prostate, and from the results of leaving 
any urine in the bladder to decompose — causing catarrh of 
that organ, and many other evils that sooner or later end 
in death. 

780. There is no affection the concomitant of advancing 
years where the surgeon can give more relief than in this, 
and none where he can add more to the comfort of the 
sufferer without danger to hia length of days ; the only 
danger in such a case being neglect of the simple means 
that will give relief 

781. In prostatic enlargement, the sufferer should never 
allow his bowels to become constipated, aa it causes bear- 
ing-down pain at the perineum ; and his diet should be 
plain and nutritious, But he may take a fair amount of 
wine without injury ; indeed, where the general health is 
weak, with positive benefit. Any tendency to acidity of 
urine should be corrected by lime-water and milk. (See 
' Dietetics for the Invalid," p. 247. See also Appendix, 60.) 

782. The same remedy applies where there is paralysis 
of the bladder from old ago, and consequent retention of 
urine, with the addition of such a mixture as 'No. 62 in 
Appendix. 

INDIGESTION. 

t ?83. As the vigour of life becomes impaired with the 

^veut of old age, and the processes of secretion and ex- 

ration, so imjwrtant to digestion, get feeble and exercise 

Blbeir functions more slowly, we cannot wonder that in 
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those who indulge in the pleasures of the table to excess 
the disease known as indigestion should be so common. 

784. Though the dictates of appetite should be satisfied, 
even by the aged, where the digestion is good and the food 
suitable, still it is a fact that the healthiest old people are 
spare eaters ; and, as the demands of the system in old 
age are small and the emunctory powers are feeble, the 
surplus food taken in is sure sooner or later to cause indi- 
gestion, bowel derangement, gouty affections, skin disease, 
or general discomfort — a state of affairs that can often be 
remedied happily without medicine, by simply lessening 
the diet.* 

785. There is no greater mistake than that made by 
affectionate relatives or kind friends of cramming old 
people to keep up their strength. In old age there is but 
little demand for constrained exertion, and if— to compare 
a man to a steam engine — the mechanism is not at work — 
why burn a large amount of fuel ? If friends must be 
officious, a little wine is far less injurious; for this is burnt 
off by the system with but little friction, and at the same 
time assists in the elimination of waste — a most difficult 
but necessary process in the old.-|- 

786. In the period from youth to middle age, an able- 

•Luigo Cornaro, a Venetian gentleman of the seventeenth 
century, after a wild youth which destroyed his health, restored 
himself after the age of forty to perfect health by a most rigid 
diet. He had each day a careful allowance of twelve ounces of 
food, consisting of bread, meat, and yolk of egg^ and fourteen 
ounces of ligMt Italian wine. He wrote his book at eighty-three, 
and lived on his hermit fare till nearly a hundred years old, and 
enjoyed excellent health. His wife, who we may presume fared 
in the same manner, lived nearly as long. 

t * Rightly, then, has digestion been likened by an old chemist to 
a process of " rinsing " ; all that is required is washed out of the 
ahmentary substances, and the remainder passed on to be got rid 
of with the waste products of chemical hfe.' — Lethehy on Food^ 
p. 28. 
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died man requires aboat thirty-five ounces of solid food 
laily; and in old age this quantity may be reduced to 
twenty ounces with safety to the individual and benefit to 
his health and comfort. But how seldom is this amount 
adhered to! — the result being that the waning nervous 
power, 80 necessary to digestion, is overtaxed, and the tone 
of the stomach fails ; the secretions which carry on tlie 
process of digestion, becoming weak or deficient, arc unable 
to do their duty as solvents of the food. * 

787. What are the causes of indigestion in old people 
and, indeed, in all people 1 Errors of diet, too frequent 
meals, "t" imperfect mastication of food, want of bodily 
exercise, causing a want of tone in general, undue intel- 
lectual exertion, mental anxiety, immoderate use of spirits, 
excessive smoking, diseased states of the brain, liver, 
kidneys and blood, are some of them. 

78B. The symptoms of indigestion vary in intensity. 

° John Wesley practised nil bis life great temperance ; lie waaa 
spare eater and drank water nnlij, which shows that stimulants are 
unnecesaary for prolonged intellectual and bodily work. Though 
he was weakly in youth and suQered from many severe illneases, 
he traveUed when he was Bevciity-five years of age abont four 
thousand miles each year on horsebiick or oti foot, and was as well 
able to preach as at twenty-three. He died at eighty-eight, 
retaining his health until within a few days of hts death. {See 
'Longevity,' p. 7-S9.) 

Cicero says, in liis ' De Senectute :' ' We muBt take up arms 

■igUDBt old nge as against a distemper ; we must pay attention to 

our health ; wo must avail ourselves of moderate exercise ; we 

r must take juat enough of meat to recruit and not to clog our 

k energies. And not only to the body must we nitiiister, but to the 

li mind and heart, for these parte of out nature nre [extinguished by 

■ old age, unless you drop oil vpou them as on a lamp.' 

I t A weak, dyspeptic stomach acts very slowly or not at all on 

I many kinds of food. These undergo upontaueous dceomposilion, 

promoted by the warmth and moisture of the stomach ; eases are 

Ubcrated, acids are formed^ and perhaps the half-digested mass is 

" ' — th expelled by vomiting, or it passes into the bowels and 

■ ft source of initation until it has completed the conrse 

' stiues and been evacuated. 

12—2 
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The most prominent are Aatulence and spasm; but nausea, 
loss of appetite, pain at the pit of the stomach, furred 
tongue, headache, t'oulnesa of breath, costiveness, palpita- 
tion of the heart, faintneaa, extreme depression of spirits, 
are often accompanj-ing symptoms.* 

789. The symptoms of slow digestion from scanty secre- 
tion of gastric juice are : a feeling of fulness and distension 
on the left side and at the pit of the stomach, flatulence, 
palpitation of the heart, sour ftetid eructations, loss of 
appetite, with distressing mental depression. 

790. On the other hand, in nervous indigestion, the 
appetite is exaggerated, and not relieved by taking food, 
the desire for which is constant; and, unless the patient 
eats, he feels faint and low-spiiited, and has a painful 
sense of sinking at the pit of the stomach. 

791. A troublesome concomitant of indigestion from 
over- secret ion of gastric fluid is waterbrash. This comes 
up in the form of insipid, almost tasteless fluid; it is 
commoner in women than in men, and very common in 
advanced life. 

792. lastly, in old age there is indigestion from failure of 
power in the stomach itself. In this case the glands require 
artificial stimulus to excite them to do tlicir work ; they 
fihi'ink and waste, and the result is that the nourishment 
they absorb is not suflicient for the req_uirements of the 

" The nervous irritabihty of many literary and SKientific men 
has ite origin in dyspepsin. Sedentary pursuits with too much 
mental work cause disorders that speak by the stumach in the, 
first instance. The truth is, that one man may injure his constitu- 
tion by excessive devotion to good work as readily as another may 
do BO by dissipation. It would be well if Bacon's suggestion 
could be acted up to, that we make appUcation of our knowledge 
to give ourselves repose and contentment, and uot distaste and 
repining. But in these days, hard labour and scant repose are the 
conditions under wliich those who aspire to teach their fellowmen 
must be contented to live. 
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'Btem; hence it foUowa that the muscular system loses its 
iwer, the bowels become constipated, and the individual 
wastes, and eventually dies of general debility. 

793. 'Chronic deficiency of power in the stomach — ■ 
atonic dyspepsia — is evidenced by a sense of uneasy dis- 
tension in the lower bowels, coming on an hour or so after 
food, and often lasting till it is temporarily relieved by the 
next meal, or by sleep. Sometimes there is a sharp pain 
on pressure at the pit of the stomach, in which case gentle 
rubbing seems to relieve ; but the sensation hardly ever 
amounts to pain, except in highly nervous or hysterical 
persons, or where a great formation of gas gives rige 
to colicky spasms. In this case portions of undigested 
food are apt to regurgitate, and are rancid with butyric 
acid. This occurs at a later period after food than the more 
familiar acidity.' 

794. In this case the state of the stomach is shown by 
the appearance of the tongue, gums, and lips. They are 
'pale, and retain the impression upon them of anything 
brought in contact with them, so that the tongue bears 
marks of the teeth along its edge ; constipation is common, 
the urine is pale and watery, and of low specific gravity ; 
the intellectual faculties are dull j there is a disinclination 

ir exertion, and sleep, if it be indulged in during the day, 
kves headache and weariness. {See p. 47.) 

795. This state of affairs is often aggravated by the food 
i^dug swallowed in lumps, insufficiently masticated. In 

this way it is not subjected to the juices of the stomach, 
and passes out of the system without its nourishment 
ing absorbed ; heuce a weak state of health may be 
jendered, the blood becoming poor in quality, and stag- 
liiug in the small veins, thereby eventually leading 
the most complex changes in the tissues of the body — 
changes that are invariably accompanied with long- 
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continued ill-health, and that eventually lead to disease 
and death. 

796. Care should be exercised by the dyspeptic to ascer-' 
tain that his symptoms do not point to some more serious 
disease of the stomach than ordinaiy indigestion. In such 
a case the pain would be more persistent and severe; 
there would be great debility, nervous and bodily, and a 
pallid, pasty, dirty yellow colour of the face — the usual 
symptoms of malignant disease. 

797. Abernethy used to say that no person could be 
persuaded to pay due attention to his digestive organs 
until death was staring him in the face, and his observa- 
tion is doubtless true of young and old ; but though a fit 
of indigestion is a trivial affair in the young, it is even 
dangerous in the old, especially where it takes the form of 
excessive flatulency. In such a case, its impeding the 
action of the heart, always feeble in age, may result 
in sudden death, and many a case of aged folk being found 
dead in bed is due to this cause. 

798. When indigestion is due to over-eating, a little 
abstinence from food for a few days, a mild mercurial purga- 
tive to increase the action of the liver, and a tonic mixture, 
especially such a one as increases nervous energy, and 
gives tone to the system — a most important object in the 
aged, dyspeptic — should be used. Such medicines as Nos. 2, 
64 in Appendix will do this. 

799. The diet should be carefully regulated, and four 
hours, at least, should elapse between each meal, which 
should consist of such things as gruel, sago, arrowroot, 
weak tea with plenty of milk, and for stimulant, dry 
sherry and cold brandy and water.* 

• * The wholesomest fish for weak digestions are boiled flounders, 
whiting, haddock, sole, plaice, brill, perch, among which a free 
choice may be made. . . . Kich ana oily-fleshed fishes, such as 
eels^ herrings, pilchards, sprats, salmon, mullet, and those of very 
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800. As the stomach recovers its tone, those dishes in 
the cookery for the aged mentioned as suitable may be in- 
dulged in, and stale bread should be eaten. (See ' Dietetics 
for the Invalid and the Old/ pp. 241-283.) 

SOL Where indigestion is due to over-secretion of 
gastric juice, purgatives do harm, and quack medicines 
should never be taken. A mixture such as Xo. 9 in 
Appendix is indicated ; this, by arresting excessive secre- 
tion, which alkalies will do, and giving tone to the 
stomach at the same time, will generally be efficacious. In 
such a case, the diet should be bland and nutritious, free 
from all stimulating substances^ such as sauces and condi- 
ments. (See ' Dietetics,' Nos. 1, 2, 12, 13, 55, 56, 74, 83, 
91, 98, 122, 123, etc.) 

802. Where indigestion is connected with pain, a 
mixture such as No. 10 ia the Appendix will relieve, 
bismuth being a sedative to the stomach. 

803. Where indigestion in old people depends upon 
a weak state of the health in general, and deficient nervous 
energy, a tonic such as No. 62 in the Appendix will do good ; 
rest after meals,* and a tablespoonful of French brandy in 

firm texture, soch as turbot, linny, pike, had best not be attempted 
by invalids at all.' — Chambert^s ' Manual of Diet^ p. 285. 

^ llie foUowLDg is Dr. Leared's diet for those suffering from 
slow digestion, and is a good one : 

Breakfast (8 a.m.). 
Bread (stale), 4 oz. 

Mutton chop, or other meat, cooked, free from fat or skin, 3 oz. 
Tea, or warm milk and sugar, or other beverage, j pint. 

Luncheon (I p.il). 
Bread (stale), 2 oz. 
No solids, such as meat or cheese. 
Liquid, not more than ^ pint. 

DiNNEB (5 OB 6 P.M.). 

Bread (stale), 3 oz. 
Potatoes and other vegetables, 4 oz. 
Meat, cooked, free from fat and skin, 4 oz. 
Liqmd, not more than \ pint. 
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cold water aho\ikI be taken, and if the bowels are con- 
stipated, a piU half an hour before dinner, for which aee 
Appendix. 68; 'Dietetics for the Invalid and the Old,' 
pp. 241-283. 

804. When there is exceSEiye acidity of the gastric 
juice, the symptoms are usually felt about two hours after 
a meal, m & burning pain at the pit of the stomach, and 
the eructation of an excessively acid fluid. This is best 
relieved by a mLtture containing an alkali (see Appendix, 
'63), with the avoidance of sweet wines, sugar, and rich 
•foods. (jSee ' Dietetics ;' and the section on 'Diet in Old 
Age,' pp. 85-91 ; and ' Digestive Chart,' p. 89.) 

805. Pepsine, where the juices of the stomach are 
weak, aids digestion ; it should be taken in the form of a 
pill with the meal, but unless it can be depended upon 
as being genuine it is worthless ! This preparation is 
made from the digestive fluid of the calf or the pig, 
the pig's being the strongest ; it ia not unpleasant to the 
taste, and may also be taken with each meal, spread 
on bread and butter, or in tlie form of Pepsine wine 
(Morson's or Bullock's,)* 

Tea. ob Suffer (not sooner than three hours after dinner). . 
Bread ([stale), 2 oz. 
No Bolids, such as meat or cheese. 

Tea, or weak brandy and water, or sherry and water, or toaat and 

water, to the extent of i pint 

" Regarding the use of pepsine. Dr. L. S. Beale saye : ' Now, 

since less than one grain of good pepsins will digest 100 grains of 

wLite of egg, two or three grains ought to digest as much meat as 

would be found in the lean of a small mutton-chop. Three or 

four crains, therefore, of good pepsine is a snffieient dose, and will 

enable a patient to digeat a amaU meal of meat, even if the 

stomach secretes hardly any of the active substance ; but, aa a 

general rule, pepsine is only required to set the digestive proceGfi 

going, and probably much more than the amount of meat which 

ian invalid would require woald be dissolved by the dose ot 

pepsine taken.'— £r. L. S. Stale, ' On Slight Ailments,' p. 87- 
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806. And finally, in the treatment of indigestion in the 
!dd, warmth is essential ; the body should not bo subjected 
to extremes of teraperatiive, and the clothing in cold 
weather should be warm, so that the nervous energy 
requisite for the process of digestion may not be all eng^ed 
in keeping up the heat of the body. (For suitable articles 
of diet during convalescence, see ' Dietetics for the Invalid 
and the OH,' pp. 241-283.) 

TNSANITT. 

807, Combe's definition of this state is : ' a mental state 
in which the acts of conception, judgment, or reasoning, 
betray or persistently express themselves as different from 
the state of feeling or modes of thought usual to the 
individual in health.' 

808. The predisposing causes are age, sex, hereditary 
descent, and disease, the greatest liability being between 
the ages of thirty and forty, and a slight preponderance in 
its frequency in the male sex. With regard to hereditary 
descent, it seems that in 25 to 30 pet cent, it can be 
traced to this cause. Marriage of those allied in blood is 
a great source of insanity, and its high rate is very striking 
in the French aristocracy, where there is a large amount 
of marrying in-and-in. 

809, 'The symptoms of insanity are so diversified, 
that it is impossible to class them ; but it may be taken aa 
a general rule, that where the reasoning faculty is lost or 
perverted, the mind is not in a healthy state. In such a 
case, it is advisable not to listen to the patient himself, 
but to seek the advice of a medical practitioner. It is as 

mportant to treat mental disease on proper principles as 
is to treat bodily disease, and for this reason lunatics 
eldom derive any benefit unless sent to proper institutions 
r their cure.'* 

° ' Medical Maxims,' p. 40 
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^^^H 810. The indications of impendiDg brain disease may 
^^^K often be detected by a physician before tbey attract 
^^^v tbe attention of the patient or hia'friends. The commonest 
^^^1 symptoms are mental confusion, change of disposition, 
^^^B paroxysms of irritability, loss of temper without cause, 
^^^ unfounded suspicions, weariness of life, loss of memory, 
flightiuess of manner, sleeplessness, etc., etc. 

81L With regard to the individual himself, if he feeU 

^^H th»t there is inaptitude for ordinary occupation; that hia 

^^B articulation is imperfect ; that hia sleep is either too long, 

^^^B or that he is sleepless ; that his brain is disturbed by nn.- 

^^^ healthy thoughts i that he has horrible dreams; that his 

memory is failing or confused, and that his friends 

changed to him, he may take it for granted, if his judgment 

and mental power are not too far gone, that his mind is 

not in a healthy state, and that the sooner he consults his 

physician and takes a rest, the better it will be for him. 

^^^H The diain of the reasoning faculty ia overstrained ; andt 

^^^h if the tension is not relaxed, the weaJ^est link is fiurs' 

^^M to go. 

^^H 812. The causes uf insanity are moral and physical Tha' 

^^^V moral causes are — domestic trouble, anxiety, overwork^ 

^^H rehgious or political excitement, war, sleeplessness, mental 

^^^ shock, monetary losses and its evils, etc. The physical 

number amongst them, first and foremost, iuteraperance ; 

, then diseases and injuries of the brain, gout, sunstroke, 

^^^ epilepsy, exposure to great heat, fevers, etc, 

^^^H 813. The prejudice against sending insane people to 

^^^P asylums is happily dying out ; and, as their treatmenb 

^^™ there ia conducted on the most rational and humane 

principles, it is fortunate it is so, both for the sake of tha 

unhappy sufferer and for his friends. And more than 

this, the danger of homicidal attacks is very great, and 

an apparently harmlesa lunatic may become suddenly 

murderous, as we frequently read of in every-day life. 
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JAUNDICE. 

814. There are two forms of jaundice : that due to sup- 
pression of the bile from disease of the liver, and that due 
to obstruction to the flow of the bile into the bowels. 
The cause of obstruction to the flow of bile is catarrh of 
the bile-duct, or gall-stones. 

815. The symptoms are nausea, constipation, and flatu- 
lence, with weight and dull pain at the pit of the stomach ; 
the motions are clay-coloured, and the eyes and skin 
yellow. If the obstruction to the flow of bile be a gall- 
stone, most severe agony results while the stone is passing, 
combined with vomiting and hiccough, and great tender- 
ness over the bowels, just below the ribs on the right side ; 
this immediately subsides when the gall-stone passes into 
the bowels. 

816. The best palliatives are hot fomentations to the 
painful part, or a hot bath, with the subcutaneous injection 
of morphia. The early treatment of jaundice should consist 
in aperients and those medicines which stimulate the liver. 
Improvement takes place when the evacuations get dark 
in colour. {See Appendix, 3, and for a mixture No. 49.) 

817. The diet in such a case should consist of milk and 
nourishing broths, with no stimulant. (See * Dietetics for 
the Invalid and the Old,' pp. 241-283.) 



INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 

818. This disease, deadly at every time of life, but more 
so by far in early childhood and old age, is commoner in 
men than in women — probably on account of their being 
more exposed to cold — and in those who drink freely than 
in those of abstemious habits. 

819. The causes are exposure to cold and vitiated air^ 
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and anything that tends to poison the blood and impair the 
general health. It is also often the termination of Bright's 
disease, dropsy, etc. ; and it attacks the right lung more 
frequently than the left, though sometimes both suffer. 

820. The symptoms are pain in the side affected, shiver- 
ing, fever, rapid breathing, quick pulse, high temperature 
(104°), loss of appetite, dry skin, thirst, rapid prostration, 
headache, and sometimes delirium, with dry brown tongue, 
and the expectoration of a rusty-coloured phlegm. 

821. In the aged and the weakly, the expectoration, and 
even the cough and the pain, may be absent ; the most 
prominent symptoms being rapid breathing, extreme weak- 
ness, and fever. And it may here be mentioned that any 
attack in old people, ushered in by rapid breathing and 
flushed face, should have immediate and skilled atten- 
tion. 

822. As this is a most exhausting disease, and one in 
which, ere the acute symptoms come on even, the patient 
is in danger, it behoves those who are nursing the invalid 
to endeavour in every way, by means of the most nourish- 
ing and sustaining diet, to husband the strength ; and as 
it is a disease requiring the most skilful management, any 
advice as to treatment would be out of place, beyond clear- 
ing out the bowels with a good purgative. 

823. The room in which the invalid lies should be kept 
well ventilated and moist, at a temperature of 65°. The 
entire chest should be covered with hot linseed-meal 
poultices ; and strong beef tea, mutton broth, brandy and 
egg, etc., should be given every two hours, night and day, 
if the sufferer is not asleep. In old age large quantities 
of wine are essential, a pint of good port a day being the 
least quantity to trust to. {See ' Diet for the Invalid and 
the Aged,' where plenty of nourishment may be found for 
such a case.) 
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824. luflammatioii o£ the lungs ia more fatal in females 
than in males, and the danger naturally increases with 
age, the extent of lung implicated, and the previous liabits 
of the suflerer. In the young and robust, it usually 
terminates iu health; in the weakly and the intemperate, 
especially those who consume large quantities of malt 
liquors, it is almost always fatal. The reserve of strength 
in the former is insufficient to tide over the acute stage ; 
and the hlood of the latter is so poisoned that the lung 
becomes too engorged in its efforts to eliminate it to carry 
on the process of breathing. 

825. The total duration of this disease is generally, in 
uncomplicated cases, fourteen days ; and, where recovery 
is taking place, the favourable symptoms of it — fall in the 
pulse and temperature, improvement iu the breathing, and 
a desire for food — begin to show themselves about the 
seventh day. Where the attack is tending to a fatal ter- 
mination, the face becomes dusky in colour, the tongue 
brown, and delirium and stupor usher in the close of 
life. 

826. Great care is necessary in convalescence from in- 
flammation of the lungs, with regard to exposure to cold ; 
and an attack coming on in the autumn necessitatea 
residence indoors for the whole of the winter, in aU serious 
eases attacking those over middle age. The body should 
he clothed in flannel next the skin, and tlie diet contain 
plenty of fat to sustain heat. When the sufferer returns 
to his usual avocations, cod-liver oil and tonics should be 
taken for some time, to remove all traces of the mischief 
done to the system ; and, if possible, a change of air should 
be taken, to the south of France or Algiers abroad, or at 
home, to Bournemouth in the south of England, or Ventnor 
in the Isle of Wight, {See p. 133.) 
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LUPUS. 

827. Next to cancer, this disease, which usually attacks 
the face, is the most dreadfuL It generally begins as a 
small, soft, dull red pimple, which becomes covered with 
scales, and may then heal, but sometimes it increases in 
size, spreads, and then numbers of these small pimples 
coalesce ; the skin around begins to look angry, ulcerates 
until a large part of the face or nose is eaten away, and 
the sufferer dies, after undergoing intense agonj'- and 
disfigurement. 

828. It therefore behoves those who are of unhealthy or 
of syphilitic constitution to beware of any painful pimple 
on the face and nose that persistently recurs and increases 
in size and painfulness, for in this stage it may be de- 
stroyed with caustic ; but when it has poisoned the sur- 
rounding skin it can seldom be cured. 

829. The remedy is early application of chloride of zinc 
to destroy the growth, at the sarae time improving the 
general health with preparations of steel and arsenic (see 
Appendix, 4, 5), and a most nourishing diet. {See 'Die- 
tetics for the Invalid/ pp. 241-283.) 

OBESITY. 

830. Of all those numerous evils to which advancing 
age gives rise, there is not one that causes greater dis- 
comfort than the tendency to corpulence which commences 
to show itself in men at middle age, and in women, who 
are most subject to it, at about the age of forty; and though 
it may not be a disease in itself, unless it attains enormous 
proportions, it indirectly induces disease by preventing 
the unhappy inheritor from living in the ordinary way, and 
taking the exercise that nature demands for the keeping 
in robust health of the organs and functions of the body. 
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831. Tbough the fat of an average male adult sliould 
only be abaut a twentieth pait of the weight of the body, 
and of a female a little more, it is seldom that the balance 
is so evenly kept; and the excess maybe much greater than 
this without impeding the power of taking exercise or 
fej^joying life, at least early life, for Daniel Lambert at the 
Kge of twenty-three years weighed thirty-two stone, and 
Kovid walk from Woolwich to London ; subsequently he 
^^tained the enormous weight of fifty-two stone eleven 
^pounds, and died before middle age. ' Dr. Warrel records 
^Hie case of a young married woman, who at eighteen was 
Khin and dehcate; she died at the age of fifty-two; the 
nbickness of the fat on the chest was four inches, and on 
H^ie belly eight ; her heart after death weighed thirty-six 
Kpiuces (ordinary weight eight) ;' ibus, in extreme cases, 
KiDe-half or even four-fifths of the entire body may be a 
Ko&sa of fat. 

m 632. It is a well-known fact that some races of men are 
Boore subject to corpulence than others, but whether this 
nepends upon their mode of life, or hereditary tendency, ia 
Fika open ({uestion ; the Hottentot is almost always pot- 
I l>ellied, the German is proverbially fat, and the French- 
UDan geuerally so about the belly; the Scotch are thin, bo 
■ire the Irish ; what the Englishman is may be judged by 
Bbe satire of the age, and the ' jolty John Bull ' sort of 
■Dan depicted in the pages of Punch is supposed to 
Bnpresent the national tendency. 

■ 833. The determining causes of over-accumulation of 
Hilt are excess of food, or certain kinds of food and drink, 
Bud insuilicient exercise to burn off the products of this 
Kxcess ; but this does not always apply, as some fat people 
Biave very poor appetites, and with regard to drink in its 
Hhttening properties, it is more in the form it is taken than 
Hb the qnantity of aloohol it contains, for alcohol in the 
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isbape of spirits is certainly not directly fattening ; but in 
the form of wine, malt liquors, and especially stout, it ia 
enormously so ; so also with r^ard to diet, some get fat 
on anything, others remain thin whatever kind of food 
they eat. 

834. Nervous influence has a groat deal to do with fat, 
and the high-strung nervous individual is seldom over- 
burdened; on the other hand, the idiot, and the stupid, 
heavy, non-intellectual person, ia generally flabhy and 
obese. Thus an active brain, as an index of well-developed 
nervous power, has much to do in reducing the tendency 
to corpulence. 

835. All those states of the system that prevent the 
oxygenizing power of the blood tend to produce fat, that 
is, by preventing its conversion into carbonic acid and. 
"water, and its elimination from the system by the lungs ; 
this is the way in which exercise, by circulating the blood 
rapidly through the lungs, gets rid of fat from the system ; 
and this is one way that alcohol indirectly causes accumu- 
lation of it, by preventing the elimination of the waste 
products from the economy.* 

836. Corpulence, at whatever period it supervenes, is a 
great bar to enjoyment, as any exertion is attended with 
shortness of breathing, which induces an indisposition to 
active exercise ; then follows, as a matter of course, con- 



" ' The ordinary atate of the organs found in very corpulent 
people is that the lunffs are TBiy small ; the heart and Uver large, 
and loaded with fat ; the gall-bladder only coutalniDg a httle pale 
bile or mucus ; the stomach large and moacular, hut well de- 
veloped ; the kidneys amall, as also the spleen ; and lymphatic 
glands and pancreas largely developed, Like many other con- 
ditione of diaeaao, it ia imposaible to define the exact line at which 
morbid obesity may be said to commence. All degrees of corpu- 
I leuce indicated by such terms as " stout," " embonpoint," etc., 
I occur, to which the notion of disease is wholly inapplicable.'— Z*r. 
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lUpation, as tlie digestive power is never regularly main- 
tained. The mental activity of the corpulent man is 
■VRriable. but he is generally easy-going and indolent ; as a 
Isaatter of course he is troubled by excessive perspiration, 
ind, as a consequence, by eruptions and soreness of those 
parts that chafe, which still further i-etards healthful 
exertion, 

837. The bloodvessels are languid in their action, and 
I the heart being weak, the corpulent person is a martyr to" 
Wiles and varicose veins ; and, dependent on the congested 
Mtftte of the system, to giddiness, headache, and a bloated 
htate of the countenance. The fat man often ails without 
Mipparent cause, is more liable to cold aud diarrhcea, due to 
■the plethoric and congested state of the mucous membranes, 
Btlian 13 the thin one. 

1 838. The corpulent person is quite as liable to all 
Bdiseases as the thin one, with this disadvantage, that 
HUlmeiits in him run n more unfavourable course, and ho 
I '"bears treatment worse ; further, he is more dillicult to treat. 
Ion account of his inability to stand lowering measures; 
Ihe is also more subject to gout, and his urine always 
^contains uric acid to excess, therefore the same may be 
b&id of his liability to rheumatism. As years advance, 
■corpulency increases, and, uuless in such diseases as cancer 
for diabetes, permauently, ao that really excessive fat 
Hhould be regarded as a grave matter, and one tending in 
■every way to shorten life. Death by faintucss froni an over- 
boaded heart, or from an overloaded stomach, by apoplexy 
^^-from weakness of the bloodvessels — and bronchitis and 
Hropsy, from the poorness of the blood and the languid 
■Mate of the circulation, often terminates life about the 
libeginoing of the sixth decade. 

I 839. When we come to consider that this state of 
■^uira is brought about sometimes by a perversion of 

L 13 
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nutrition seldom within the power of art to cure, but 
oftener by a wrongly adjusted dietary which is within the 
reach of art to remedy, and curtail in its fat-forming con- 
stituents, it follows that the best corrective is to, as much 
as possible, curtail those foods and avoid those influences 
that are favourable to its excessive development, such as 
fats, vegetables containing starch, fermented liquors, sweet 
wines, pastry, and those meaus which tend to retard the 
proper exercise of the functions of the body and which 
govern waste and supply : among these may be mentioned 
particularly, over-feeding, indolence, and too much sleep. 

840. Fat is formed in the body by eating those foods 
which contain it, and though fat in itself is not fattening, 
it is so indirectly in this way : the heat of the body is kept 
up by the consumption of fat, and as the heat requires 
food to maintain it, otherwise the loss of it would rapidly 
waste the body, fat supplies the heating material; but 
farinaceous and saccharine foods are, after all, the greatest 
fatteners, and therefore they are the articles of diet that 
should be avoided as much as compatible with health. 

841. If, on the other hand, too much non-fattening food 
be taken, the work of ridding the system of it falls upon 
the kidneys, which eliminate it in the form of urea ; 
and this very soon tells upon these organs, and leads 
to disease : so that to get rid of corpulence too rapidly by 
eating freely of foods that do not fatten, may add to the 
individual's comfort, but not to his length of days. 

842. To reduce corpulence without injury to health, the 
loss of weight should not exceed one pound per week, and 
the diet should consist of lean meat, sweetbreads, all 
kinds of fish but salmon and eels, clear soups of every 
description, poultry and game of all sorts, eggs, cheese, 
green vegetables of all sorts (no potatoes), dry toast, fresh 
fruit and pickles ; surely there is choice enough here ! 
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eTen an epicure may be satislied with thia menu which 
contains all that is required to sustain life in Inxtiry. (Sec 
' Dietetics for the Invalid and the Old,' pp. 241-283.) 

843. Now a very moderate curtailment of diet will also 
be sufBcient to do this, if the sufferer can take brisk 
■walking or riding exercise, recreation, by improving the 
quality of the blood, as well as by circulating it more 
rapidly, assists the oxidation — i.e., the consumption of 
tissue, especially of fatty tissue — and that it does this may 
be shown by the fact that exercise absolutely increases the 
size of muscles, while it is at the same time reducing weight, 

844. As this book is written for those who are passing 
out of middle age into old age, it would be inadvisable to 
recommend sweating by Turkish baths, or cold bathing 
ia adjuncts in the reduction of superabundant fat; but. 

the sufferer is in robust health, and free from detennina- 
fWon of blood to the head, a cold bath or a Turkish bath 
laily, whichever is preferred, may be added to the 
irtailment and selection of diet. 

845. There is really no difficulty in reducing corpu- 
lence ; the difficulty is to get the sufferer to carry out the 
neccfiBary system, which is irksome by the restraint it pnta 
upon appetite, especially in those who perhaps may be 

lost said to ' live to eat,' instead of eating to live. 

846. Much attention has been given of late years to the 
'stem of Mr, Banting, for the cure of corpulence, and the 

lowing is the diet he prescribes :* 

. — Fouip or five ounces of beef, mutton, or 

. * Wh&t an adjusted diet will do to improve the heiUtb and 
sUniina, and prolong the life of even the most pampered, may be 
seen by anyone nho geta m order to visit a convict establisliment. 
Wo have ail heard of a celebrated individual who, ten years ago, 
vna compelled to take fourteen years of enforced retirement. He 
then become so obese as to be irrecognieable as the perEon he 
Lcd the pubhc to buUeve be was, and weighed over twentv 
e. From time to time, those who took an interest in liia well- 
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kidneys; boiled fish, bacon, or cold meat of any kind 
(except pork) ; a large cup of tea, without milk or sugar, 
and one ounce of dry toast. 

'Dinner, — Five or six ounces of any fish (except 
salmon or eels), any meat (except pork), any vegetables 
(except potatoes or rice) ; one ounce of dry toast ; fruit out 
of any pudding; any kind of poultry or game, and two or 
three glasses of good claret, sherry, or madeira (cham- 
pagne, port, or beer forbidden). 

* Tea, — Two or three ounces of fresh fruit, or a rusk or 
two, and a cup of tea without milk or sugar. The tea may 
be very much enjoyed v/hen taken in the Russian fashion — 
i.e., with a thick slice of lemon floating on the top instead 
of milk. 

* Supper, — Three or four ounces of meat or fish similar 
to dinner, with a glass or two of claret. Night-cap, if required, 
a tumbler of grog (gin, whisky, or brandy, without sugar), 
or a glass or two of claret or sherry.* 

The quantities of the articles specified in this liberal 
diet-roll, Mr. Banting states, must be left to the natural 
appetite ; but for himself, he took at breakfast six ounces of 
solid, and eight of liquid food ; at dinner, eight ounces of 
solid, and eight of liquid ; at tea, three ounces of solid, and 
eight of liquid; and the night-cap he introduces to show that 
it is not injurious, whilst, for the encouragement of smokers, 
it may be mentioned that tobacco is allowable. 

being have been furnished with an account of his reduction in 
wei^t, and very shortly — before this book is before the public — 
he will be visible again at a Uttle over half the bulk of ten years 
ago. Let us hope his appearance may for ever settle the question 
of who he is, and that— unlike the * man in the iron mask ' of 
Bastile celebritv — his individuality may not be a thing for pos- 
terity to quarrel over, as the present generation have done, and 
continue to do. We were present in court one day, and if family 
Hkeness is any criterion in such a case, it requires but little time 
and perspicacity to settle the vexed question. 
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847, When Mr. Banting began this treatment in 
P August, 1862, he weighed two hundred and two pounds, 
ind after a year's perseverance in it, in September, 1863, 
lie had lost forty-six pounds, and had reduced his girth 
\ inches. The system he adopted was one previously 
enunciated by Dr. T. Chambers. 

846. It is needless to say, that any system for reducing 
redundancy of fat would be of no avail if the patient 
persists in eating and drinking between meals. 

849. Full selection may be made of foods suitable 
for those who wish to reduce bulk in those marked 

I for that purpose in the section on cookery, remembering 
rthat those containing fat, sugar, or the different kinda of 
^flour are not suitable. 

850. The absolute quantity of food required (at rest) by a 
[full-grown man of average weight (one hundred and forty 
Pto one hundred and fifty pounds) and height (5 feet 7 
■ inches), is twenty ounces of bread or biscuit, twelve ounces 
I -of meat, and half on ounce of butter, daily, supplemented by 
tthree or four, or more, pints of water, of course, Thework- 

iouse allowance — and paupers are never over-fat, though 

they live long — is sixteen ounces of bread, two and a half 

Bounces of meat, two and three qniirter ounces of meal, five 

ptounces of milk, three quarters of an ounce of cheese, and 

f'One eighth of an ounce of butter daily. To keep up the 

rwaste of the system, the absolute amount of dry food 

equired for that purpose is sixteen and a half ounces ; so 

Fthat the ordinary indoor workhouse inmate has half an 

^cunce of nutriment every day to spare over what his 

liystem absolutely requires to keep soul and body together. 

|(fiec ' Diet,' pages 85-91 ; also ' Dietetics," pp. 241-283.) 

861, 'i'h« convict who is in prison for less than seven 

days has only fourteen ounces of solid nutriment daily, as 

against the pauper's seventeen ; but for longer terms he is 
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better cared fdr, his allowance being nearly nineteen ounces 
of solid nutriment daily, and under hard labour twenty-one 
and a half ounces. The Berwickshire labourer eats about 
forty-four ounces of solid nutriment daily, and the 
Yorkshire man is credited with fifty-one ounces, an over- 
allowance. 

852. All sorts of medicines have been prescribed for the 
reduction of corpulence, but they are all injurious ; when 
used for such a purpose, they reduce at the expense and 
destruction of the organs that they stimulate to consume 
the fat. There is one exception, as there ought to be to 
every rule — that is, iron, for where the obesity is con- 
nected with a poor state of the blood (and, as before ex- 
plained, good pure blood has a deal to do with ridding the 
system of fat), iron, by improving this fluid in those of 
pale, flabby, unhealthy appearance, will often absolutely 
assist in reducing weight; but purgatives and all the 
quack medicines advertised for such a purpose are use- 
less. 

853. The rich may go and have their flues swept out at 
such places as Carlsbad, Marianbad, Kissingen, and Ems, 
where the meagre diet and quantity of water drunk 
(because it is* the correct thing to do, and the fashion, and 
because example has such influence for good or evil in 
this world) will soon reduce their superabundance of un- 
healthy tissue to limits compatible with health and enjoy- 
ment. But the middle-class victim must be content, if he 
would enjoy life and live to advanced age, to take the 
advice of Socrates, where he says, * Beware of those foods 
that tempt you to eat when you are not hungry, "and of 
those liquors that tempt you to drink when you are not 
thirsty.' 
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NEUEALGIA. 

854. This term, a very common one, means pain in the 
trunk or branch of a nerve, occurring in paroxysms. All 
nerves are subject to it, but it usually attacks those of the 
head and the face — tic douloureux ; it is also common in 
the buttock and down the leg — sciatica; and in the brow — 
brow ague. It is supposed to be caused by inflammation 
of the sheath of the nerve, and is generally induced by 
cold, malaria, premature agedness, debility, gout, and 
hereditary tendency. When it attacks the face, it is 
usually confined to one side, when it may be due to 
decayed teeth, or a decayed tooth. 

855. To understand the action of a nerve in neuralgia 
the reader must know that when an impression is made 
on the trunk of a nerve of feeling, the mind perceives it — 
not only at the seat where the impression is made, but all 
over all those parts where the nerve is distributed. For 
instance, a blow on what is known as the ' funny bone ' 
(but which is really the ulnar nerve) will be felt down 
the arm and back of the hand to the tip of the little 
and ring fingers. In like manner, when a limb is taken 
ofif under chloroform, the patient will still imagine that 
he can move the toes, when the toes are not there ; and it 
is recorded, I believe, of Lord Nelson — who suffered from 
neuralgia of the stump of his amputated arm — that he 
always referred the pain to the tips of his fingers, years 
after they were gone, 

856. This will explain the action of a nerve in neuralgia 
from a decayed tooth. The impression of pain is conveyed 
at first from the tooth to the brain, then to all that part 
which the nerve supplies — that is, all the other teeth on 
that side, and part of the head also ; and as long as the 
cause, the decayed tooth, remains, so long generally will 
the neuralgia continue. 
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857. Sciatica is produced by similar causes, to which 
may be added constipation, gout or other poisons in the 
system ; over-fatigue, injury, exposure to damp, cold, and, 
in females, uterine tumours. It is a most obstinate disease, 
sometimes lasting for months or even years ; and in such 
cases the limb wastes from want of use, and remains weak 
for an indefinite time. 

858. * Neuralgia is the prayer of a nerve for healthy 
blood,* says some physiologist, and this is in most cases 
true ; and though it may be advisable to remove a tooth 
when the disease attacks the face, and there is a decayed 
one, still attention to the general health is the great point 
in the treatment of this disease. 

859. The most intractable forms of neuralgia are those 
which depend upon hereditary neurosis (nerve disturb- 
ance), as in the case of families subject to insanity, epilepsy, 
hysteria, and hypochondriasis, or from pressure on a nerve, 
that cannot be remedied, as in the case of a nerve passing 
through a bony groove. 

860. The pain in neuralgia, wherever its seat, comes on 
less severely at first : there is a paroxysm of pain, then a 
remission ; and in each recurring paroxysm the pain in- 
creases in intensity, until after a time it is continuous and 
agonizing — darting, shooting, and plunging until the sufferer 
is utterly exhausted. After a time, if under proper treat- 
ment, the attack seems to gradually subside, leaving a 
sore, bruised feeling about the part. 

861. The treatment of this most painful disease, which 
is generally preceded by derangement of the digestive 
organs or liver, consists in first of all giving a good warm . 
purgative (see Appendix, 3, 47), avoiding exposure to 
cold, and exercising the greatest care as to diet. Those 
medicines which improve the general health and the blood 
are the best to trust to, such as No. 65 in Appendix. During 
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e paroxysms such remedies are indicated aa No. 51 in the 
Appendix, 

. Small blisters, about the size of a florin, applied 
sar the seat of pain, and repeated every two days, may be 
' ; they often hasten the cure, and are harmless in 
leir effects. Should the sufferer prefer it, a mustai-d 
laster over the seat of pain may be tried instead. 

13. The application of belladonna liniment externally 
I often mitigate the pain of neuralgia, and where the 
pny is very great, surgeons are in the habit of injecting 
r the skin a sixth of a grain of morphia, or administer- 
ing from ten to twenty-five grains of chloral, according to 
Fthe age and strength of the sufferer ; but in those beyond 
oiddle age, these two latter remedies should never be used 
without the sanction of a medical man. (See Appendix, 

no 

864. The diet should consist of everything that is 
nourishing without being indigestible, suppiemented by a 
fair amount of fat, butter, or cream, receipts for which 
may be found abundantly in the section on ' Diet for the 
Invalid and the Old.' A moderate amount of beer or 
wine is advisable, when it agrees, to assist digestion, but 
the sufferer should never fly to stimulants for relief from 
pain, as, if he does so, it is at the expense of greater future 
agony. 

868. Flannel next the akiu, warm baths — and, where 
there is a tendency to rheumatism, a Turkish bath — are 
indicated; and the room where the sufferer sleeps should 
be well ventilated, and, if the weather is cold, warmed by 
a fire. 

866. Persistent attacks of tliia disease require change of 
air to the seaside, or some mineral spring, such as Bath 
in England, Mentone or Pau in the South of France, or 
better still, a warm dry climate like Egypt or Algiers, 
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PAEALYSIS, OE PALSY. 

867. This disease, as it is usually understood, is where 
a person has had what is called a * stroke,* and partially or 
entirely loses the use of one side of the body. It is of two 
kinds — perfect, when both motion and sensation are gone; 
and imperfect, when only one or the other is lost or 
diminished. 

868. Palsy is a disease that seldom attacks its victim 
before middle age, and is most common beyond that epoch 
and in advanced life ; it is caused by apoplexy or by disease 
of the brain, such as abscess, softening or inflammation, cancer 
of the brain, tumours, pressing on the brain, injuries to the 
brain, or by certain poisons in the system, such as lead or 
mercury ; it also may be caused by a clot of blood in the 
arteries of the brain, and some other diseased states of the 
bloodvessels. 

869. The commonest indirect cause of paralysis in ad- 
vanced life is the habit of drinking too much stimulant in 
early life and middle age, and thereby causing degenera- 
tion of the arteries, so that, when in old age they should 
be elastic, as they usually are in those who have always 
been temperate, they get fatty and weak, and give way 
before the increasing irregularity and tension of the circu- 
latory system. 

870. The symptoms of paralysis, when it is due to 
rupture of a small vessel on the brain, come on suddenly; 
the patient may go to bed apparently quite well, and in the 
morning it will be noticed that his speech is inarticulate, 
his face drawn to one side, and that he cannot move one 
leg or arm of the affected side — generally the left. After 
a time the eye remains open, food accumulates in the 
cheek, the tongue is pushed out to the paralyzed side, and 
very often taste is lost in the front two-thirds of that 
organ. 
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871. If the attack ia a severe one, the leg and arm of 
that side waste ; and when it follows an attack of apoplexy 
it is a very dangerous disease. When paralysis comes on 
slowly, with numbness and tingling in the feet and legs, 
there is more hope, if not of recovery, at least of prolon- 
gation of life. 

872. As paralysis is not a disease in itself, but a 
symptom of some other disease in the nervous system, this 
should he investigated, and the mode of treatment princi- . 
pally directed to its removal, so that the sufferer should 
immediately he put under the care of a medical prac- 
titioner; but in the meantime a purgative may be safely 
given, and light nourishment administered. (See AppendLv, 
3, 48.) 

' 873. The disease is often unfortunately beyond the reach 
[ medicine, but not of careful nursing, good diet, oleanli- 
_P6ss, and cheerful surroundings, and of all things that tend 
to the comfort, if not absolutely to the length of days, of 
the paralytiCj the most important is to see that his bed- 
lineu is kept dry ; if the urine ia allowed to dribble away 
and become ammoniacal iu the bed, the poor sufferer is 
soon the victim of horrible bedsores, which by the ex- 
haustion they cause destroy life. In paralysis, the vitality 
is so low, and the power of healing so small, that the flesh 
seems to melt away. 

874. Where it is possible, the paralytic should imme- 
diately have a water-bed, as tbb, by equalizing the 
pressure, prevents the formation of sores, and being soft 
and waterproof, is m every way preferable to a feather- 
; they can be bought at about £7, or hired for 3s. Gd. a 
iek through any respectable chemist. 

rS. The paralytic requires plentiful nourishment of a 
linaceous description, eggs, milk, wine, and after a time 
1 doses of strychnine, continued for a long interval 
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(see Appendix, 62 ; also 'Dietetics for the Invalid/ pp. 241- 
283), fresh air, and an even, quiet life, free from all worry 
and excitement, are indispensable. 

876. Where the paralysis has been due to lead poison, 
fruits and acids are beneficial, and galvanism will often 
restore the power to the wasted muscles ; the waters of 
Bath are also highly beneficial in such cases, and should 
be tried. 

SHAKING PALSY (PAEALYSIS AGITANS). 

877. This is a disease characterized by an involuntary 
tremulousness of the muscles, which usually begins in the 
fingers and hands, and gradually extends over the whole 
body. The face settles into a fixed expression of melan- 
choly, and the sufferer becomes a pitiable object, but with 
sense ' and intellect unimpaired. The progress of this 
affection is slow, but after a time swallowing is difficult, 
weakness becomes extreme, and the urine and motions pass 
incontinently. 

878. There is no remedy for this disease, but pure and 
nourishing foods, baths, and tonics may prolong a life that 
has little in it worth prolonging. (See Appendix, 63 ; also 
' Dietetics for the Invalid and the Old,' pp. 241-283.) 

PILES. 

879. Few people who have indulged in good living or 
been free drinkers have escaped as .the reward of their 
indiscretions this troublesome affection, as the result of 
repeated attacks of congestion of the liver; this con- 
gestion by obstructing the return of blood from the 
lower bowel, causes the disease, which is really an en- 
largement of the ends of the veins that run along the 
Jower part of the large bowel. 
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880. Sedentary habits, hereditary disposition, insuffi- 
cient exercise, luxurious ease in middle life, and anything 
■which lowers the tone of the system generally, will 
induce piles. Habitual constipation, by obstructing the 
return of venous blood, is also a predisposing cause. 

88L In women they are most frequently caused by 
rcpcatetl pregnancies, and are very common. 

888. The abuse of purgatives is also credited with 
producing piles, especially aloes, and such as cause 
straining at stool. 

883. Piles are classified as bleeding piles — these have 
thin walls and bleed from the slightest cause ; and blind 
piles, which seldom bleed, the walls being thicker ; these 
latter are more liable to inilanmiatioD, 

884. External piles appear like folds of skin around 
the orifice, and sometimes cause unpleasant symptoms 
by their size. When they become inflamed they are 
exceedingly sensitive, tense, and painful ; they cause 
great backache, heat, and throbbing. When they sup- 
purate and burst, there is speedy relief of the painful 
symptoms. 

885. Internal piles cause a feeling of fulness in the 
lower bowel, with a continual sense of weight and dis- 
comfort there. They are seldom painful unless the bowels 
are constipated ; then they are apt to be pressed down 
externally, and unless quickly returned, are grasped by 
the constricting muscle. lu this case they swell, and 
cause great pain, and even burst out bleeding. 

886. Where piles frequently bleed, they induce a 
sallow, unhealthy appearance, and, as a consequence, 
loss of flesh, strength, and appetite, with general ill 
health. 

187. Except in the very aged, and in those whose 
^th is broken down by excess, a surgical operation is 
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the best remedy for piles. In this case they are ligatured 
and removed. 

888. The medical treatment consists in keeping the 
bowels open with mild unirritating purgatives {see 
Appendix, 1), or with a clyster of cold water before 
each action. Where they come down they should be 
returned as quickly as possible, and their return may be 
facilitated by pouring a jug of cold water over them, or 
sponging them with spring water. 

889. Where they are inflamed they should be poulticed, 
and, after they break and heal, anointed with the com- 
pound ointment of galls, the general health being kept 
up with such a tonic as No. 65, in Appendix. 

890. The diet should be plain and nourishing, and 
alcohoUc stimulants used very sparingly, or not at alL 

PLEURISY. 

891. The lungs are lined with a fine moist membrane, 
which is continued around the walls of the chest, and in 
health they slide up and down over this unfelt ; but in 
pleurisy this membrane becomes inflamed and dry, the 
result being that the opposing surfaces as they move 
grate against one another with a tearing, cutting sensa- 
tion of pain, terribly aggravated by the accompanying 
cough. 

892. The early symptoms of pleurisy are chilliness, 
shivering, and feverishness ; then a short, harsh cough, 
hot and dry skin, and a temperature of 101° to 103°; 
hard and quick pulse ; stabbing pain on inspiration or 
movement, lying on the affected side or coughing, and 
great anxiety and restlessness. 

893. The expectoration, if there is any (and in this 
case the mischief has extended into the substance of the 
lungs), is rusty-coloured, being tinged with blood, and 
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moat difficult to cough up. The nibbing of the opposing 
surfaces of the lungs and chest can be felt with tho 
hivnd ; but the inflammation soon subsides under proper 
treatment, and the surfaces become moist again. 

894. If tho attack is a bad ono, the two opposing sur- 
faces become adherent, or get separated by fluid thrown 
out by the inflamed membrane ; this is Imown as ' water 
in the chest,' and if the amount is large it impedes the 
breathing and causes great distress, and danger to life. 

895. Inflammatory diseases of all kinds are less painful 
in advanced age than in youth, the sensibility being 
generally more blunted to pain, so that pleurisy in very 
old people may come on most insidiously, until some 
serious symptoms like ' water in the chest ' attracts 
attention to it. 

896. The most ijnportant thing in the early treatment 
of pleurisy is absolute rest, and tho autferer should 
endeavour to breathe as softly as possible to prevent 
undue friction between the inflamed opposing surfaces, 
A wide flaunel bandage bound around the chest, by 
lessening the movements of the ribs, will prevent the 
cough from causing auch tearing pain. Large linseed- 
meal poultices, covered with extract of poppies, give 
great relief; but the case from the first requires skilled 
attention : indeed, any disease in the young and the old 
docs so where the symptoms cOTiimence with shivering, 

■■rishnes8 and pain. 

897. Those attacked by pleurisy after middle life 
lould be kept up with plenty of liquid nourishment, 

milk, boef-tca, jellies, eggs, and wine. The thirst may 

be quenched with leononado, and such drinks as may be 

foimd in abundance in the ' Dietetics for the Invalid and 

Old,' pp. 241-283. 

i898. False pleurisy, or stitch in the side, is sometimes 
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mistaken for pleurisy ; but with this — which arises from 
indigestion — there is no fever or premonitory shivering. 
This pain, which in nineteen cases out of twenty attacks 

[ the left side below tho nipple, may be relieved if very 
severe by belladonna liniment and an aperient, followed 
by tonics that improve t!ie condition of the digestive 

f organs, (Sec Appendix, 10.) The diet should be plain 
and farinaceous, and the sufferer should drink Ught 

] wines, or brandy and soda, if ho requires stimulants, 

[ (See ' Dietetics,' No, 5, etc.) 

RHEUMATISM. 

899. The damp, changeable climate of these islands, 
' and the mode of life pursued by the Anglo-Saxon race, 

make this disease — at least in old people — almost an 
univei'sal one ; for how few are there fortunate enough, 
after years of toil and oxposiiro to cold and wet, either in 
the pursuit of wealth or pleasure, who can say they are 
strangers to the gnawing, racking pain about the joint 
and tendons that characterize rheumatism. 

900. 'liiis disease may be divided into two kinds : the 
acute, more common in early life ; and the chronic, in 
old age ; and with this form we may couplo arthritic 
rheumatism, or rheumatic gout, in which the joints 

i undei^o a change, and become enlarged, deformed, and 
' stiff. 

901. Acute rheumatism, or rheumatic fever, generally 
attacks persons under thirty, and is hereditary in 27 per 
cent, of its cases. Tho causes of tins disease are exposure 
to cold and wet under certain conditions of the digestive 
organs and general health. It is a very painful disease, 
being accompanied by severe fever, swelling, and tender- 

I ness of one or more large joints, foul tongue, tliirst, and 
L profuse, sour perspiration, Tho temperature may run 
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up to 102° to 104° ; and the victim becomes a pitiable 
object of helpless sufifering. He camiot move, he camiot 
sleep, and the pain in the joints is agonizing in the 
extreme. 

902. The greatest danger to be apprehended in acute 
rheumatism is its attacking the heart ; where it does 
this, if the patient recovers, he is the victim of heart- 
disease for life, as the inflammation thickens the valves 
of that organ, and after recovery from the fever these 
allow the return of a certain amount of blood back to 
the heart ; in fact they leak 

903. A person suffering from rheumatic fever should 
be kept perfectly quiet, and arrangements be made 
by which the evacuations of the patient can be moved 
without causing great agony ,a proper bed being most 
important. This should be narrow, to allow the nurse 
to move the sufferer's limbs from either side; and the 
patient should have a pair of blankets over him and 
under him to absorb the sweat, and prevent the chill 
that cold linen sheets induce when damp with moisture. 
He should also have a flannel nightgown open down the 
front, and fixable with tapes. By these means of clean- 
liness, bed-sores will be avoided, and the danger of a 
relapse greatly diminished. 

904. This disease requires a strictly farinaceous diet 
from the first, and most skilful attention. Any want of 
care in exposing the person suffering to draughts, or 
altering the diet before convalescence is established, 
being followed by a relapse. 

905. The best treatment in rheumatism and rheumatic 
fever is to endeavpur to get rid of the poison from the 
system,* and this is best done by mild aperients and 

^ Supposed to be lactic acid by Prout, Todd, and Kichardson ; 
uric acid by FothergilL 

14 
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medicines that act on tie skin and kidneys, with a diet 
chosen from the section on diet for the invalid under 
that head. For suitable medicines, if skilled attendance 
he not employed or at hand, see Appendix, 2, 14, 25, 57, 63. 

906. When convalescence is established, the patient 
should begin with a diet of boiled fish, vAite meats, jellies, 
and light puddings, should clothe in flannel irom head to 
toe, avoid damp to the feet and cold evening air, as 
chill that cheeks the perspiration will be followed by 
pain ; in fact, an attack of rheumatism is almost invariably 
accompanied by an inactive state of the skin. 

907. The causes of chronic rheumatism are previous 
attacks of rheumatic fever, hereditary disposition, ex- 
posure to cold, poverty, laborious occupation, dam^ 
houses, and low-lying localities. This disease, as before 
mentioned, is most common in advanced life, and mora 
frequently — in the nature of their employments — attacks 
men than women. 

908. The symptoms are pain and stiffness in connectioi 
with the joints and muscles — worse at night — recurring 
indefinitely ; and aggravated by cold and wet weather, 
the skin over the affected part being hot, swollen, red, 
and tender. 

909. Though all parts of the body are subject to this 
disease, there are some especially so— in its acute and, 
chronic form, the knee, elbow, and hip — and it generally 
attacks one joint at a time. When the hand is placed 
over the affected part, a crackling sensation may be felt. 
WTien the muscles of the loins are the seat of rheumatism 
it is called lumbago ; the left side, stitch ; the neck, stiff 
neck. In fact, ail muscles are subject to rheumatia 
inflammation. 

910. Those who are victims to rheumatic paius should 
never batho or wash in cold water — should wear flannel 
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or chamois leather next the skin all the year round ; by 
these means an existence, otherwise intolerable, may be 
made endurable. They should also take warm baths to 
cleanse the skin and keep up its activity, and. if thoy 
can afford it, pay a. visit to the hot-water springs of 
Bath (which are undoubtedly the best in England for the 
purpose) once every year for three or four weeks. The 
waters of Buxton are also recommended ; and the change 
of air, when it can be accompanied by alkaline waters 
both as beverages and baths, is often very beneficial. 

911, The rheumatic will also do well to eat meat but 
once a day, take no malt liquor, and but little of any 
kind of sweet wine, such as sherry, port, or champagne ; 
but if he must have a stimulant, drink hoUands well 
diluted with water. Milk and lime-water, lime-juice, 
soda-water, and the drink called ' constitution water ' in 
the Appendix, should be freely taken, 

912. Lumbago^ rheumatism in the muscles of the 
back — is best treated by a large belladonna plaster, and 
rest for a few days, with attention to the general health. 

~" e Appendix, 41, 64) 

CHRONIC RHEUMATISM. 

lis. 'The disease, as its name implies, is essentially 

bronic, generally lasting throughout the life of the 

bdividual whom it attacks, and leading to various 

inditions of debility and deformity, according to the 

B of its intensity ;'* but death, as a result of the 

sease, is rare. 

914. For this form of rheumatism, external appUcations, 
pieh as warmth, anodyne Uniments, hot poppy fomenta- 
*jon, and rest, are good remedies. The limb should be 

• Dr. J. Mitchell Bruce. 

14—2 
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warmly clothed in flannel, and the bowels and excretory 
oi^ana kept acting freely to get rid of the excess of lactio 
acid in the blood, and hot or Turkish baths are most 
beneficial if the patient be not old, or of unsound con- 
Btitution. (See Appendix, 41. 74, 76, 77.) 

915. Where one joint is aHeeted, covering it with 
strips of belladonna plaster spread on doeskin will 
relieve the pain ; the plaster may be bought of any 
chemist ; and then the affected joint should be bandaged 
with a flannel roller. 

916. As attacks of rheumatism aro often associated 
with derangement of the digestive organs, and as 
consequence a vitiated state of the blood and an inactive 
condition of the various glands that purify it, warm 
alkaline aperients should be taken for some time; and 
as much fresh mustard consumed during the day as the 
sufferer can possibly take. (See Appendix, 49.) 

RUPTURE. 

917. This is a protrusion of a part of the bowel and its 
covering through some opening in the abdominal walls, 
generally where the wall is weakened by the passage in tha^ 
male of the spermatic cord ; in the female, the liganjenta 
of the womb. 

918. A rupture at first, is easily returned into the 
abdominal cavity, and for this reason should not ba 
neglected ; as if it is, the sac pushed before it becomes 
adherent to the tissues which it has penetrated, and 
leads to endless suffering, and after a time to irreducible 
rupture. 

919. The symptoms of rapture — which is generally 
induced by violent straining, lifting heavy weights, falls, 

, or any other cause that forces down — are 
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swelling from the size of a nut to an egg, at first in 
the lower part of the groin, above the thigh. 

920. Immediately this is detected the sufferer should 
lie on his back, with his knees drawn up, and gently 
press and knead the swelling, when, as a rule, it will 
return ; if ifc does not do so, surgical aid should ho 
souglit without delay. 

921. "VVTien the rupture ia returned, a. truss should bo 
over tho part for some timo, and the howela kept 
with a mild pill to prevent straining.* 

922. Rupture, when neglected, may lead to ' irreducible 
rupture.' In this case tho bag may attain an enormous 
size, sometimes reaching to the knee, and the victim 
is a pitiable suflerer, subject to inflammation of tho 
parts, wearing pain ; and even of strangulation of the 
bowel. 

823. Whero this occurs there ia violent vomiting, and 
all the symptoms of obstruction of the bowels — which 
of course it is. In such a case skilled assistance should 
be procured as quickly as possible, every hour increasing 
the danger of inflammation and mortification of the 
constricted gut. 

924. Until medical aid is at band the patient should 
he put into a hot bath, and gentlo efforts made, as 
before directed, to return the bowel. 

925. The remedy formerly recommended for reducing 
a rupture by holding the patient with his head doivn 
for a time, would be unsuitable after middle age, though 
it sometimes answers. 

926. If a strangulated rupture is not or cannot be 
roturaed, death is certain ; so that it is best to submit 
to any surgical operation than to leave it to nature. 

' All kindfi of tmsecs ere soli), but Uioeo of Ur. Johu Wood 
tlie best. Tkejr may be procured of aiiy chemist. 
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^M SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN (DEMENTIA). 

^^^B 927. Tho bTain furnishes the conditions necessary 
^^^H for tlie D]ftnifestation of the intelloctual faculties pro- 
^^B perly so called, such as the emotions, passions, volition, 
^^^ and is at the same time essential to sensation. 

828, Such being the case, and the brain being 
dependent for its continued power upon its nourishment 
by the blood, any failure in the nutrition or quantity of 
that fluid reacts upon the brain, and through it upon the 

I nervous system and tho whole intellectual and physical 
being of the individual, the result being nervous debility - 
in one of its many forms. 
929, Like the organs of the body, the brain may 
bo injurei] directly by accident, or more slowly by want 
of sustaining nourishment and too great mental exertion ; 
for, aa Sir Henry Halford says, ' It is certain that the 
powers of the braiu are only gradually developed, and 
that if forced into premature exercise, they are impaired 
by the efl'ort.' This is a maxim, indeed, of great import, 
applying to tho condition and culture of every faculty 
and function of the body and of the mind, and singularly 
so as to the memory, which forms in one sense tho 
foundation of the intellectual life. A regulated exercise i 
short of fatigue improves the brain, but we are bound | 
to refrain from deteriorating it by constant and labour- 
ing efforts in early life, and before tho instrument haa^ 
strengthened in ite work, otherwise it degenerates undeci 
our hands.' 

930, Softening of the brain seldom occurs before the 
ige of fifty, and its early symptoms arc most insidious., 
The changes in tho substance of the brain to which< 
it is due may be classed under throe headings : 

1. White softening, which is death of a portion of 
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the brain substance, usually due to fatty disease of 
the arteries, and therefore want of nutrition by blood. 

2. Red softening, due to closure of an artery by a clot 
or other substance, often caused by disease of the heart. 

3. Yellow softening, due to fatty degeneration of the 
brain substance. 

93L As the organs of the body have a period of vigour 
and healthy existence, and the length of that period 
depends in roost cases upon constitutional stamina 
and the will of their possessor, so the brain, as the 
material organ of the mind, must owe ita lengthened 
soundness and intellectual vigotu- to an avoidance, as fat 
as pn.ssible by the will of the individual, of those causes 
which tend to ita premature disintegration and decay, 
{See The Constitution.) 

932, The causes of softening of the brain, when it 
occurs in middle age — that is, from fifty to sixty — are 
insufficient supply of blood, or impure blood to nourish 
it, too much mental work, anxiety, long-continued 
intemperance, sexual indulgence, and the changes 
thereby induced in the blood and bloodvessels. In 
advanced life the disease is caused by ossification or 
degeneration of the vesels of the brain, by clots in 
the cerebral circulation, or by inherent failure of the 
nervous system, as the consequence of wear and tear 
and tho period of decay inseparable from senility. 

983. The symptons of chronic softening of the brain 
are, in its oarly stage, mental dulness, loss of memory, 
defective perceptive power, tendency to shed tears from 
very slight emotional causes, severe persistent pain in tho 
head, slow and hesitating speech, with more or less 
impairment of vision or hearing, or both, and general loss 
f power. 
U'934. The next symptoms are, paralysis of a limb 
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or one half of the body, coining on without loss of 
consciousness; feebleness of movement, difficulty in 
emptying the bladder, involuntary escape of stools, 
gradually increasing loss of mental and bodily power, 
childishness, and a mere animal existence, until the 
painful scene ends in profound sleep and welcome death. 
936. For the softening of the brain in old age there is 
no remedy; care, good diet, and healthy surroundings 
may prolong the inevitable end. But for the early 
indications of failing brain-power in middle age, from 
excessive worry, work* and anxiety, absolute rest and 
change of scene are required, with special attention 
to the digestive organs, and medicines which improve 
the quality of the blood (see Appendix, 65) and keep up 
the tone of the nervous system. (See Appendix, 62 ; also 

* Insanity,' p. 185.) 

STONE IN THE BLADDER. 

936. This may occur at any age from childhood to the 
decline of life. The symptoms are sudden stoppage of 
the water and a constant desire to pass it, pain in the 
bladder, aggravated by exercise, occasionally blood in 
the urine, with backache and constitutional disturbance. 

937. The only remedy is a surgical operation by which 

* * The dementia of overwork connects itself most closely with 
those forms of labour which are attended with care and anxiety, 
and lead to what is called worry. The mere exercise of the mental 
powers is in itself, even when gently pressed, a healthful exercise ; 
it becomes an evil only when it is accompanied by a deficiency of 
rest, by too absorbing singleness of thought on one topic, by too 
furious an enthusiasm, by an unnatural fostering of speculative 
pursuits— whether in science, letters, or commerce — or when the 
surroundings of a man are such as worry and distract, while his 
labour enforces persistent energy. The signs which indicate the 
advance of dementia are alike in all men, however different their 
spheres of action may be. The first sympton is self-conscious- 
ness of want of full vigour, not only of mind, but of body.' — 

* Diseases of Modern Life,* by B* W* Richardson, F.B,tS. 
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the stone is crushed in the bladder and brought away 
piecemeal, or by an operation by which the stone is 
removed by cutting into the bladder, and then extracting 
it through the opening. 

938. Unless in the aged, or those whose constitutions 
are impaired by other diseases or by drink, the operation 
is not a very dangerous one, and is preferable to the 
wearing pain that makes life a burden. 

939. Napoleon III. died from the effects of crushing 
for stone. Stone will sometimes attain the size of fourteen 
or sixteen ounces. 

940. The earlier stone is detected the better, as delay, 
by increasing its size, adds greatly to the danger of the 
operation. 

941. When a stone is passing from the kidney to the 
bladder, it causes great pain, and is known as a * fit of 
the gravel ;' but when it reaches the bladder, all pain is 
at an end for a time. 

942. The greatest relief for this will be found in a hot 
bath, with an opiate (see Appendix, 52); at the same 
time the sufferer should drink freely of barley-water or 
other demulcent drinks. 

943. The victim of stone should live plainly on 
farinaceous food — milk, eggs — and if of gouty constitu- 
tion, should partake freely of vegetables and fish, and 
avoid all stimulants. He should attend well to his 
digestive organs, and abstain as much as possible from 
hard work and violent exercise. 

VARICOSE ULCERS. 

944. The tortuous state of the veins of the legs in 
middle-aged and old people is due to the valves having 
given way, and the pressure of the column of blood 
causing a thinning in the coats of the veins, they 
eventually become very much enlarged. 
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946, The blood in diseased veins is apt to coagulate in 
the neighbourhood of the Talves, and lead to inflammation 
of the part and establishment of a varicose ulcer. 

946. The symptoms of varicose veins are a feeling of 
heaviness in the limb, cramp, and swelling about theankles. 
The vein may be seen enlarged and blue on the surface. 

947. A dilated vein is dangerous according as it has a 
tendency to rupture or become inflamed ; either of these 
complications may end fatally. 

918. The proper remedy for a state of varicose veins is 
to wear a well-fitting pair of elastic silk stockings ; these, 
by equalizing the weight of the cohimn of blood, act in 
the place of valves, and prevent rupture of the vein, and 
the eventual formation of the most troublesome and 
loathsome disease elderly people can be afflicted with, 
namely, ulcerated legs. 

I 949. Ulcers from diseased varicose veins are painful 
and troublesome, and as they sometimes slough into the 
vein they are apt to bleed froely. 

9S0. When a varicose ulcer is deep, and has ragged 
edges, it should be strapped tightly down with adhesive 
plaster until it becomes level with the surrounding skin ; 
then with complete rest in hed, and the application of such 
a lotion as No. 38 in the Appendix, it will sooner or later 
heal ; but such a state of things should never be allowed 
to occur as to occasion an ulcer, for a proper stocking in 
the early stage of the varicose vein showing disease, or rest 
when any spot near such a vein begins to inflame, will 
obviate the commencement of what after a time may 
make life a burden to the sufterer and a nuisance to boa 
or her friends. 

95L Tn females, diseased valves of the veins ocour 
through repeated pregnancies. Their subsequent career 
is the same as in the male, and they require the same 

1 treatment 
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I.— PRESCRIPTIONS. 

The doses of all these prescriptions are regulated to suit a 
person of fifty or sixty years of age, of ordinary constitutional 
stamina, and require slightly decreasing after the age of seventy; 
after the age of eighty one half of the dose should be given, 
excepting in the case of purgatives, which can be regulated at 
discretion. 

In the case of females, three-fourths of the dose prescribed 
for males would be sufficient; the efficacy of purgatives is 
enhanced if taken in the morning, freely diluted, on an empty 
stomach. Tonics should be taken an hour after a meaL 
Stimulants half an hour before a meal, where they are in- 
tended to aid digestion. 

Acids, such as those contained in cider, sherry, lemonade, 
should not be used when taking salines, or when the system 
is already affected with over-acidity, as in rheumatism and 
gout 

A proper measuring-glass should always be used, as spoons 
differ so much in size. 

All liquid medicines should be kept tr€// corked^ and all pills 
and powders in a dry place. 
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ALTERATIVES. 

Medicines that remedy Vitiated Secretions and cause 
Absorption of Glandular Enlargements. 

1. Take of blue pill, 36 grains ; acetous extract of colchicum, 
9 grains ; extract of nux vomica, 6 grains. Mix, and divide 
in 12 pills. One to be taken every night at bedtime. 

In gout with inactive liver ; in hUiousnsss. 

2. Take of blue pill, 30 grains ; compound rhubarb pill, 
30 grains. Mix, and divide in 12 pills. Two to be taken 
every night, or every other night 

In sluggish state of the liver, indigestion, hUiousness, and consti- 
pation. 

3. Take of calomel, 18 grains; compound extract of colo- 
cynth, 30 grains; extract of henbane, 12 grains. Mix, and 
divide in 1 2 pills. Dose : two at bedtime when required. 

In gout, congestion of the liver, threatened apoplexy, giddiness, 
pain "between the shoulders, and hiHov^ness; a good pill in the 
constipation of old people. 

4. Take of Donovan's solution, 2 drachms ; tincture of nux 
vomica, 1 drachm ; tincture of cardamoms, 3 drachms ; water, 
up to 6 ounces. Mix. Two tablespoonfuls to be taken three 
times a day, after meals. 

In chronic skin diseases of old people. 

5. Take of Fowler's solution of arsenic, 24 Tm'niTnH ; com- 
pound infusion of orange-peel, 6 ounces. Mix. Two table- 
spoonfuls to be taken three times a day. 

In skin diseases, and as a tonic in some forms of paralysis. 

6. Take of iodide of potassium, 30 grains ; wine of colchicum, 
IJ drachms; infusion of rhubarb, 1 ounce; water, up to 
8 ounces. Mix. Two tablespoonfuls to be taken three times 
a day. 

In suppressed gout, in chronic gout, in chronic pleurisy {water in 
the chest), rheumatism, etc. 
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PODOPHYLLINE PILLS. 

7. Take of resin of podophylline, 3 grains ; compound ex- 
tract of colocynth, 42 grains; extract of henbane, 12 grains. 
Mix, and divide in 12 pills. Two for a dose. 

In congested liver ^ in constipationy in bUiotisness ; suitaile for 
those who object to mercury. 

BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM MIXTURE. 

8. Take of bromide of potassium, 20 grains; spirits of 
chloroform, 25 minims; camphor water, 1 ounce. Mix. To 
be taken at bedtime. 

In sleeplessness, from overwork ; in giddiness, and all disturbed 
brain action ; in severe headache, 

ANTACIDS. 

Drugs that correct Acidity of the Secretions. 

9. Take of bicarbonate of soda, 2 drachms ; spirits of sal 
volatile, 3 drachms ; tincture of capsicum, | drachm ; infusion 
of quassia, up to 8 ounces. Mix. Two tablespoonfuls to be 
taken three times a day. 

In indigestion, with sour eructations ; in heartburn, acidity, and 
irritable states of the stomach ; in gravel. 

10. Take of white bismuth, 40 grains ; carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 1 drachm ; dilute prussic acid, 24 minims ; tincture of 
nux vomica, 1 fluid drachm ; powdered gum acacia, 2 drachms; 
peppermint water, up to 6 fluid ounces. Mix. Two table- 
spoonfuls to be taken three times a day. 

In flatulent indigestion ; in heartburn ; in nausea and sickness, 
and in any painful affections of the stomach, cancer, or gastric 
ulcer, also in acidity. 

11. Take of carbonate of ammonia, 5 grains ; tincture of 
orange-peel, 20 minims ; camphor water, 1 fluid ounce. To 
make a draught. 

In flatulency, and as a stimulant before meals in those who 
object to alcohol in any of its forms. 
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12. Take of bicarbonate of potash, 3 drachms ; spirits of 
sal volatile, 6 drachms ; spirits of chloroform, 1 drachm ; 
tincture of nux vomica, 1 drachm ; water, up to 6 fluid ounces. 
Mix. Two tablespoonfuls to be taken three times a day. 

In indigestion, from want of tone in the nervous system ; in the 
indigestion of literary men and others, where U is complicated with 
sour eructations and flatulency. A good *pick me up,* 

LITHIA MIXTURE. 

13. Take of citrate of lithia, 60 grains ; tincture of orange- 
peel, I fluid ounce ; water, up to 1^ fluid ounces. A teaspoon- 
ful in a tumbler of sodarwater every morning. 

In the gouty constitution, to ward off attacks hy causing tlie 
excretion of uric acid hy the kidney. Lithia exists in the spiHngs 
of Carlsbad, Kissingen, Ems, Vichy, Baden Baden, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and therefore these places are highly beneficial to those of gouty 
tendency. 

14. Take of bicarbonate of potash, 3 drachms; syrup of 
lemon, 1 fluid ounce ; water, 1 quart. Mix for a day's drink. 
Very useful in the gouty diathesis, and in acute rheumatism. 

A drink called * Constitution JVater ' owes its efficacy to the 
bicarbonate of potash it contains. 

15. Take of prepared chalk, 2. drachms ; powdered gum- 
acacia, 2 drachms ; tincture of hops, 3 drachms ; tincture of 
opium, ^ fluid drachm ; spirits of chloroform, 1 drachm ; 
caraway water, up to 6 ounces. Mix. A sixth part to be 
taken every three or four hours. 

In diarrhoea due to acidity of the secretions of the stomach. 

16. Take of bicarbonate of potash, 3 drachms ; solution of 
the acetate of ammonia, 3 drams ; tincture of hop, 3 drachms ; 
infusion of orange-peel, up to 6 ounces. Mix. Two table- 
spoonfuls to be taken three times a day. 

In gravel, catarrh of the bladder, stone^ and all irritation of the 
urinary organs. 
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ANTISPASMODICS. 
Medicines which control Irregular Nervous Action. 

iETHER MIXTURE. 

17. Spirits of Ether, spirits of chloroform, of each 2 fluid 
drachms ; tincture of cardamoms, 6 fluid drachms ; spirits of 
nutmeg, 2 fluid drachms ; peppermint water, up to 8 fluid 
ounces. Mix. Two or three tablespoonfuls occasionally. 

In flatulence, asthma, spasm, colic, palpUation of the heart, breast- 
pang, faininess, etc, 

18. Take of spirits of sether, 1| drachms; spirits of sal 
volatile, 2 drachms ; tincture of belladonna, 30 minims ; spirits 
of chloroform, 1 drachm; compound tincture of lavender, 
2 drachms ; water, up to 6 ounces. Mix. Two tablespoonfuls 
to be taken every half-hour until the pain is removed. 

In breast-pang (angina pectoris), violent colic or spasm; in 
asthma. 

19. Take of Etherated tincture of lobelia, 2 drachms ; ipec- 
acuanha wine, 1 drachm ; compound tincture of camphor, 
4 drachms ; water, up to 6 ounces. Mix. Two tablespoonfuls 
to be taken every six hours. 

la difficulty of breathing ; in asthma, during the attack; in 
chronic bronchitis complicated tcith asthmatic breathing. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

Medicines used to check Over-Secretion, such ah 
Diarrhoea, and also to stop Internal Bleeding. 

20. Take of dilute sulphuric acid, 1| drachms; gallic acid, 
1 drachm ; tincture of opium, J drachm ; spirits of chloro- 
form, 2 fluid drachms ; water, up to 6 ounces. Mix. A sixth 
part to be taken every four or six hours. 

In obstinate diairhosa; bleeding from the towels, lungs or nose. 

21. Take of chlorate of potash, 1 drachm ; tincture of 
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krameria, 6 fluid drachms ; water, up to 8 ounces. Mix. Ono 
sixth part to be taken three times a day. 

In relaxation of the tonsils^ uvula^ and sponginess of the gums ; 
in clergyman^ s sore throat arid the relaxed sore throat of pvhlic 
speakers, 

22. Take of tannic acid, 40 grains ; dihite nitric acid, 1 fluid 
drachm ; tincture of hops, 4 fluid drachms ; compound infusion 
of orange-peel, up to 8 fluid ounces. Mix. A sixth part to 
be taken three times a day. 

In chronic bronchitis, winter cough ; in nervous debility ; and in 
long-continued profuse secretion from any internal organ ; in the 
relaxed sore throat of public speakers, actors, etc. 

23. Take of gallic acid, 1 J drachms; tincture of opium, \ fluid 
drachm ; tincture of cardamoms, 3 drachms ; water, up to 6 
ounces. Mix. A sixth part every six or eight hours. 

In bleeding from the bowels, lungs, or kidneys ; in bleeding pUes, 
etc. 

24. Take of tincture of squills, 1 J drachms ; dilute sulphuric 
acid, 1 J drachms ; solution of the hydrochlorate of morphia, 
40 minims ; compound infusion of gentian, up to 8 ounces. 
Mix. One sixth part to be taken three times a day. 

In chronic bronchitis with profuse expectoration, 

DIURETICS AND SUDORIFICS 

Are Medicines that increase the Action of the 

Kidneys and Skin. 

25. Take of solution of the acetate of ammonia, IJ fluid 
drams; saltpetre, 40 grains; sweet spirits of nitre, 4 fluid 
drachms ; spearmint water, up to 6 ounces. Mix. A sixth 
part to be taken every six hours. 

In colds, feverish attacks; in the early stage of rheumatism, where 
it is necessary to stimulate the action of the skin and kidneys. 

26. Take of acetate of potash, 2 drachms ; sweet spirits of 
nitre, 3 drachms ; syrup of squills, 6 fluid drachms ; tincture 
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of foxglove, 30 minims ; decoction of broom, up to 8 ounces. 
Mix. A sixth part to be taken three or four times a day. 

To increase the action of the Jddneys; also in dropsy from disease 
of the liver or heart ; in gravel, 

27. Take of carbonate of ammonia, 40 grains ; tincture of 
squills, 1 fluid drachm ; spirits of nitre, 4 fluid drachms ; infu- 
sion of orange-peel, up to 6 fluid ounces. 

In dropsy from Bright' s disease, where the appetite is bad ; also 
in dropsy due to weak heart, etc, 

28. Take of spirits of sal volatile, 4 fluid drachms ; spirits 
of chloroform, 2 fluid drachms ; decoction of snakeroot, up to 
6 fluid ounces. Mix. A sixth part to be taken throe or four 
times a day. 

In chronic bronchitis, where there is a deficiency vn the secretion 
of urine, and great debility. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

Medicines which loosen Phlegm, ease Cough, and 

relieve the breathing. 

29. Take of dilute nitric acid, 1 fluid drachm; syrup of 
squills, 6 fluid drachms ; spirits of chloroiorm, 2 fluid drachms ; 
compound tincture of camphor, 4 fluid drachms ; decoction of 
bark, up to 8 fluid ounces. Mix. A sixth part to be taken 
three or four times a day. 

In influenza, long-continued cold, and in winter cough ; also in 
chronic bronchitis. 

30. Take of tincture of opium, ^ fluid drachm ; bicarbonate 
of ammonia, 40 grains ; tincture of cardamoms, 3 fluid drachms; 
infusion of quassia, up to 6 fluid ounces. Mix. A sixth part 
to be taken every six or eight hours. 

In chronic bronchitis, winter cough with debility, and as an 
expectorant for old people it answers well, 

A COUGH LINCTUS. 

31. Take of syrup of squills, syrup of poppies, each 4 
drachms ; ipecacuanha whie, ^ fluid drachm ; tincture of hem- 

15 
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lock, 1 fluid drachm ; water, up to 1| fluid ounces. Mix. A 
teaspoonful to be taken every two or three hours whilst the 
cough is troublesome. 

32. Take of carbonate of ammonia^ 30 grains; spirits of 
ether, 3 fluid drachms; tincture of squills, 2 fluid drachms; 
compound tincture of camphor, 4 fluid drachms ; compound 
tincture of lavender, 3 fluid drachms ; infusion of snakeroot, 
up to 8 fluid ounces. Mix. Two tablespoonfuls to be taken 
every four hours. 

In the chronic bronchitis of old people. 

GARGLES. 

33. Take of burnt alum, 1 J drachms ; tincture of capsicum, 
2 fluid drachms ; syrup of roses, 1 fluid ounce ; water, up to 
8 fluid ounces. Mix. 

In clergyman^ s sore throaty reldxed tonsils, quinsy, etc. 

34. Take of sulphite of soda, 1 drachm ; syrup, 3 drachms ; 
water, up to 1 ounce. Mix. To be used with a camel-hair pencil. 

In white mouth. 

35. Take of tincture of myrrh, J fluid oimce ; tannic acid, 
1 drachm ; eau de Cologne, up to 2 fluid ounces. 

To he used with a soft tooth-brush in cleaning the teeth ; useful, 
in sfponginess of the gums, and where the teeth are loosening from 
old age, or any other cause. 

INHALATIONS. 

36. Take of extract of belladonna, 6 grains ; tannic acid, 18 
grains ; water, up to 6 fluid ounces. Mix. One ounce to be 
used each time, with a Dr. Siegle's Steam Inhaler, once or 
twice a day. 

In chronic bronchitis, where there is much secretion ; in clergy- 
man's sore throat; in relaxed tonsils andfawces. 

37. Take of tincture of opium, 20 minims ; extract of bella- 
donna, 4 grains ; water, 6 fluid ounces. Mix. One ounce to 
be used two or three times a day with a Dr. Siegle's Inhaler. 

In €tsthma,irritdble cough,etc.,and dwi/ng the paroxysm in asthma. 
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LOTIONS, LINIMENTS, AND OINTMENTS. 

38. Take of sulphate of zinc, 16 grains ; tinctare of opium, 
1 drachm ; compound tincture of lavender, 2 drachms ; water, 
up to 8 ounces. Mix. 

A good lotion for chronic ulcers of old people^ varicose tUcers, etc, 

39. Take of tinctare of aconite, \\ fluid ounces; water, up 
to 4 fluid ounces. Mix. To be applied to any superficial 
painful part 

In acute gout to relieve the pain^ a/nd in neuralgia externally for 
the same purpose, 

COLD LOTION. 

40. Take of solution of acetate of lead, 2 fluid drachms ; 
spirits of wine, 2 fluid drachms; rain water, up to 6 fluid 
ounces. Mix. Linen cloths, wet with this lotion, to be 
applied to the part aflected, and changed as often as they 
become warm or dry. 

In sprains, erysipelas, burns, bruises, etc, 

ANODYNE LINIMENT. 

41. Take of belladonna liniment, 1 fluid ounce ; tincture of 
aconite, 4 fluid drachms. Mix, and rub in gently. 

In sprains, gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, and other painful 
affections, 

CHLORAL LOTION. 

42. Take of hydrate of chloral, 4 drachms; hot water, 
16 fluid ounces. Dissolve, and apply by means of thick flannel 
to the seat of pain. * 

In painful affections, such as gout, neuralgia, lumbago, and sprains, 

COLD LOTION. 

43. Solution of acetate of ammonia, 1 fluid ounce; spirits 
of wine, 2 fluid ounces ; rose-water, up to 8 fluid ounces. Mix. 

In the severe Jieadache of brain disease, in inflammation of the 
brain, it should be constantly applied to the head by means of lint 
saturated with U, 

15—2 
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CARBOLIC ACID LINIMENT. 

44. Take of carbolic acid, H fluid drachms; lime liniment, 
up to 8 fluid ounces. Mix. 

In burns and offensive ulcers, 

CARBOLIC ACID OINTMENT. 

45. Take of carbolic acid, J drachm ; zinc ointment, 3 
ounces. Mix. 

As a dressing fur offensive^ irritable sores, varicose ulcers, etc, 

CITRINE OINTMENT. 

46. Take of the ointment of nitrate of mercury, 2 drachms ; 
spermaceti ointment, 6 drachms. Mix. 

A good application in chronic sJdn diseases, when a little should 
be rubbed in twice a day; also in sore eyelids. This is sold as 
* Golden Ointment* by chemists. 

PURGATIVES AND APERIENTS. 

TONIC APERIENT MIXTURE. 

47. Take of Epsom salts, ^ ounce ; potassio-tartrate of soda, 
2 scruples ; compound infusion of orange-peel, 2 fluid ounces. 
Mix. To be taken before breakfast every morning for a week. 

In congestion of the liver, in gout, and to remove the products of 
too good living ; also in corpidency, as a tonic purgative that does 
not disturb the appetite. 

48. Take of sulphate of soda, J ounce ; dilute hydro-chloric 
acid, 10 minims; compound infusion of gentian, 2 fluid ounces. 
Mix. To be taken early in the morning. 

In obstinate constipation, unth flatulence and foul tongue. 

49. Take of Epsom salts, 1^ ounces ; dilute nitro-muriatic 
acid, 1 J drachms ; wine of colchicum, 1| drachms ; spirits of 
chloroform, 1^ drachms; infusion of cascarilla, 12 fluid ounces; 
Mix. Two tablespoonfuls to be taken twice a day, early 
in the morning and four o'clock in the afternoon. 

In gout, constipation, congestion of the liver, or when a good 
purgative is required in insufficient secretion of bile, indicated by 
headache and constipation. 
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50. Take of Epsom salts, 6 drachms ; dilute hydrochloric 
acid, 1 drachm ; wine of colchicum, 1 drachm ; tincture of nux 
vomica, 1 drachm; infusion of orange-peel, 6 fluid ounces. 
Mix. A sixth part to be taken three times a day. 

In indigestion, from over-gorging ; in biliousness ; in gout ; in 
constipation, from inactive liver ; and in jaundice, 

SEDATIVES. 

Medicines which quiet the Nervous System and 

PROCURE Sleep. 

51. Take of bromide of potassium, 15 grains; chloral 
hydrate, 10 grains ; rose-water, 1 J ounces. Make a draught 
To be taken at bedtime. 

This draught produces natural sleep, and leaves no ill-effects. 
It should not be persistently taken without medical sanction, 

STIMULATING OPIATE MIXTURE. 

52. Tincture of opium, 10 minims ; to be given in 2 fluid 
ounces of brandy and egg mixture {see * Dietetics for the 
Invalid,' No. 3) every four hours for four doses. 

In exhaustion from severe pain, 

53. Take of Etherated tincture of lobelia fluid, 1 J drams ; 
tincture of opium, 30 minims ; spirits of chloroform, 1 fluid 
drachm; camphor-water, up to 6 fluid ounces. Mix. A 
sixth part to be taken every four hours. 

In paroxysmal asthma; in difficulty of breathing in chronic 
bronchitis. 

54. Take of tincture of belladonna, 1 fluid drachm ; spirits of 
sal volatile, 3 fluid drachms ; compound infusion of gentian, 
6 ounces. Mix. A sixth part to be taken three times a day. 

In palpitation of the heart ; in irritable heart ; in spasm ; in 
breast-pang (angina pectoris), 

EFFERVESCING MIXTURE. 

55. Take of powdered citric acid, 72 grains ; divide in six 
powders. Take of bicarbonate of potash, 4 drachms ; Scheele's 
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prussic acid, 12 minims; spirits of chloroform, 1 fluid 
drachm ; tincture of orange-peel, 2 fluid drachms ; water, up 
to 6 ounces. Mix. One of the powders dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of water to be mixed with a sixth part of this 
mixture, and taken every four hours. 

In sicknesSf bilious vomiting, nausea from indigestion or cmy 
cause, in sick headache, in * hot-coppers,^ and all irritable states of 
the stomach, this is an elegant, safe and efficacious medicine, 

56. Take of solution of the acetate of ammonia, IJ fluid 
drams ; spirits of sal volatile, 3 fluid drachms ; tincture of 
aconite, 30 minims ; syrup of roses, 4 fluid drachms ; water, up 
to 6 fluid ounces. Mix. A sixth part to be taken every 
four hours. 

In the early stages of hvnchitis, inflammation of the lungs, and 
other feverish states of the system. 

57. Take of the salicylate of soda, 1^ drachm ; bicarbonate 
of potash, 2 drachms ; tincture of orange-peel, 2 drachms ; 
water, up to 6 ounces. Mix. A sixth part to be taken every 
two hours for consecutive twelve doses. 

In acute rheumatism the quantity may be repeated every alternate 
day if the pain continues, if there be no giddiness or delirium, 

58. Take of chlorate of potash, 1 ounce ; dissolve in a quart 
of barley-water. 

This qua/ntity may be taken in fever, dry states of the mouth and 
throaty sordes on the teeth, daily with impunity, 

STIMULANTS. 

59. Take of spirits o^sal volatile, compound tincture of 
lavender, and spirits of chloroform, of each 3 drachms ; essence 
of peppermint, 20 drops ; water, up to 6 fluid ounces. A sixth 
part for a dose. 

In flatulence, spasm, headache, colic, etc, 

60. Spirits of sal volatile, 3 fluid drachms ; bicarbonate of 
potash, 3 drachms ; spirits of chloroform, 1 \ fluid drachms ; 
solution of the muriate of morphia, 1 fluid drachm ; compound 
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infusion of orange-peel, up to 6 ounces. Mix. A sixth part 
to bo taken every four hours. 

In irrUaUe alomach tnth add searelions; in imtaUhtij of the 
bladder; in gravel, and ineontimeTiee of urine. 

61. Take of sal volatile, 6 drachmB ; tincturo of sux vomica, 
1 fluid draclim j tiactare of capaicum, 30 minima ; compound 
tincture of cardamoms, 6 fluid drachms ; water, up to 6 fluid 
ounces. Two tablespoonfuls to be taken three times a day. 

In drinh-craviTt'/, instead of alcoMk slimulants, and in many 
forms if indi'jeslioii. 

TONICS. 

62. Carbonate of ammonia, 3C grains; tincture of nux 
vomica, 1 fluid drachm ; compound infusion of orange-pee!, up 
to 8 onncea. Mi.Y. A aixth part to be taken three times a day. 

In ntrrous depression ; in ovenirork ; in loss of a/^lile from 

63. Bicarbonate of potash, 3 drachma; tincture of bark, 
6 drachma ; Bpirits of sal volatile, 6 drachma ; spirits of chloro- 
form, li drachms: water, up to 6 fluid ounces. Mix. A 
sixtli part to bo taken three times a day. 

In the dthilily if (Iconic goul and rheutituiiam ; in irritaUc 
bladder, and gravel 

64. Take of dilute nitro-mnriatic acid, IJ fluid drachma; 
wine of colcliicum, I fluid drachm ; tincture of nux vomica, 
1 fluid drachm ; syrup of orange-peel, 4 fluid drachms ; water, 
up to G flmd ounces. Mix A sixth part to be taken three 
times a day. 

In debility nilk a slitggish liver ; in amgesHon of Che Itver; in 
indigestion from an iatadive liver ; in jawidice and hUioasnas. 

66. Take of sulphate of quinine, 13 grains; dilute nitro- 
muriatic acid, 1 fluid diachm; sulphate of iron, 12 grains; 
tincture of nux vomica, 1 fluid drachm ; spirits of chloroform, 
H fluid drachms; water, up to 6 fluid ounces. Mix. A 
sixth part to be taken three times a day. 

In Ttervms debilily, in Brigbt't disease, and in all dUeasesvhere 
tltere ispveerlg of blood, and a want of tone in the ei/stem. 
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66. Take of tho citrato of iron and strychnine, ^ drachm ; 
sal volatile, 4 fluid drachms ; water, up to G ounces. Mix. 
A sixth part to be taken three times a day. 

In debility from nervous exhaustion; in jpoverty of Hood ; in 
convalescence after all diseases where the nervous system is depressed 
and tfie blood jwor, 

67. Take of tincture of cantharides, 1 fluid drachm ; citrate 
of iron and strychnine, ^ drachm ; carbonate of ammonia, 30 
grains ; water, 6 fluid ounces. Mix. A sixth part to be 
taken three times a day. 

In incontinence of urine ; in debility of the generative organs; 
in hypochondriasis, 

DINNER PILtS. 

68. Take of pig's pepsine, 1 2 grains ; extract of nux 
vomica, C grains ; powdered capsicums, 1 2 grains ; watery 
extract of aloes, 18 grains. Mix into a mass with syrup, and 
divide in 12 pills. One to be taken daily, half an hour after 
dinner. 

In weak digestion; in pain after eating; in atses where the solvent 
property of the gastric juice is deficient and the bo'wels constipated. 

HAIR LOTION. 

69. Take of tincture of cantharides, 1 fluid ounce; strong 
acetic acid, 4 fluid drachms ; eau de Cologne, up. to 3 fluid 
ounces. Mix To be rufebed in every night. 

In baldness; in loss of hair aftei' fever and long illness. 

MTSCELANEOUS. 

NUTRIENT ENEMA. 

70. Strong beef-essence, 2 fluid ounces ; cream, 1 fluid 
ounce ; })ort wine or brandy, J fluid ounce, sufficient for one 
enema. This is to be iu'ected up the bowel every four hours, 
and retained. 

In obstructio7i of the bowels, in obstinate sickness, where it w 
desirable to rest the stomach / life may be prolonged by the aid of 
this for an indefinite time, and the stinmlant may be increased or 
emitted according to circumstances. 
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STIMULANT ENEMA. 

71. Strong beef-tea, 3 ounces; spirits of Ether, 1 fluid 
drachm ; cream, up to 4 fluid ounces. Inject up the bowel 

In great exhaiistion, where nothing can he given by the motUh; in 
fainting ; in unconscumsness, from loss of blood, etc. ; in apoplexy. 

PURGATIVE ENEMA. 

72. Take of castor-oil, 1 fluid ounce ; croton-oil, 2 drops ; 
spirits of turpentine, 2 fluid drachms ; thin gruel, up to 1 pint. 
Mix, and inject up the bowel 

In constipation, from an overloaded state of the lower bowels ; in 
apoplexy arid other states of un^consciousness where it is desirable to 
rapidly purge, 

ENEMA FOR DISTENDED BOWELS FROM FLATULENCY. 

73. Take of castor-oil, 1 ounce; spirits of turpentine, 4 
drachms ; warm soap and water, 1 pint. Inject 

LINSEED-MEAL POULTICE. 

74. Heat the basin in which the poultice is to be made, with 
boiling water ; then empty it, and put into it again as much 
boiling water as will be necessary to make the poultice. 
Sprinkle the meal into the water, stirring briskly until the 
proper consistence is obtained ; lastly, stir in a small quantity 
of olive-oil The poultice should be spread very thick, and a 
piece of thin flannel put next the skin will enable it to be put 
on very hot, and so retain its heat longer. 

In the early stage of pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs, bronchitis, 
etc., it relieves internal congestion hy drawing the blood to the surface, 
and by the slight irritation it causes ; it should be changed every 
two hours wJien used for bronchitis and other inflammatory diseases. 

STARCH POULTICE. 

76. Add cold water to the starch according to the quantity 
required ; mix to a nice consistence ; then add boiling water to 
make the poultice of a soft jelly-like substance, and apply like 
linseed-meal poultice. This does not irritate the skin, and 
allays swelling and redness rapidly. 
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STUPES. 

76. Wring a piece of flannel eighteen inches square and four 
times doubled, in water as hot as bearable ; sprinkle it over 
with a tablespoonful of spirits of turpentine, and put it quickly 
on the bare chest or bowels, as the case may be. 

Fei'y beneficial in cases of bronchitis, where there is difficulty of 
breathing J and in all internal affections wJiere there is great jpairu 

MUSTARD POULTICE. 

77. Take of mustard in powder, 2J parts ; linseed-meal, 2^ 
parts ; boiling water, 10 parts. Mix the linseed-meal with the 
water, and add the mustard, constantly stirring. 

Useful in bronchitis and internal inflammatmy diseases, colds, 

etCy it relieves by drawing the blood to the surface and catising 

count&i'-irritation, 

SALT-WATER BATH. 

78. Take of bay-salt, 4 ounces ; common salt, 1 ounce ; 
water, warm or cold (according to season, etc.), 4 gallons. 

In debilitative states of the nervous system in the middle-aged. 
May be iised every morning in tubercular diseases and general 
debility, to strengthen the constitution. The body, on emerging from 
the bath, should be dried with a coarse towel. 

EYE-WATER. 

79. Take of sulphate of zinc, 6 grains ; wine of opium, 1 
fluid drachm ; rose-water, 6 fluid ounces. Mix. 

In cold in the eyes, and sore and inflamed eyes. 

CARRON OIL. 

80. Equal parts of lime-water and linseed-oil. 
Useful in bums ; should be applied on old calico. 

CARBOLIC OIL. 

81. Take of pure carbolic acid, 1 fluid ounce ; olive-oil, 29 
fluid ounces. Mix. 

A nice application to chronic offensive ulcers, to bwrns, to the face 
and body in small-pox, to prevent pitting, and mitigak the intolerable 
stench from the patient. 
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II.— DIETETICS FOR THE INVALID 

AND THE AGED. 

Milk should enter largely in the food of the invalid and 
the old. 

The vegetables should be fresh and thoi'OugUy cooked. 

Old people require more heat-producing than blood-produc- 
ing food. 

The heat-producing foods are such articles as flour, potatoes, 
lentils, cornflour, chocolate, oatmeal, eggs, butter, oils, and 
nearly all vegetables, and fats. 

The blood-producing are meats of all kinds ; fish, salmon, 
whiting, eels, etc. {See * Digestive Chart,' page 89.) 

The meat foods for very old people should be minced fine, 
or done according to the recipes in this section. 

For many of these suitable articles of dietary I am indebted 
to Buckmaster, Ellis, Coombs, Beeton, Fothergil, Eoberts, 
Delemere, and others. 

The medical attendant may be asked to point out the diet 
suitable to the varying conditions of invalid, where the general 
directions are not sufficiently explicit. 

Those who have charge of invalids or of old people, would 
do well to read the following extract from Miss Florence 
Nightingale's ' Notes on Nursing,' as the remarks she makes 
are most valuable : 

*I will mention one or two of the most common errors 
among those in charge of sick, respecting sick-diet. One is the 
belief that beef-tea is the most nourishing of all articles. Now, 
just try and boil down a pound of beef into beef-tea ; evaporate 
your beef-tea, and see what is left of your beef. You will find 
that there is barely a teaspoonful of solid nourishment to half 
a pint of water in beef-tea. It is quite true that by mincing 
the beef and then stewing it you can get a larger quantity of 
solid in the liquor ; but then it is not beef-tea, and there are 
many patients who could not take it. There is a certain 
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nourishing quality in beef-tea — we do not know what — as there 
is in tea. It may safely be given in almost any inflammatory 
disease, but is little to be depended upon with the healthy or 
convalescent where much nourishment is required. Again, 
it is an ever-ready saw, that an egg is equivalent to a pound of 
meat, whereas it is not so at all. Also, it is seldom noticed 
with how many patients, particularly of nervous or bilious 
temperament, eggs disagree. All puddings made with eggs are 
distasteful to them in consequence. 

* An egg whipped up with wine is often the only form in 
which they can take this kind of nourishment. 

'Again, if the patient is able to eat meat, it is supposed 
that to give him meat is the only thing needful for his recovery ; 
whereas scorbutic sores have been actually known to appear 
among sick persons living in the midst of plenty in England, 
which could be traced to no other source than this, viz., that 
the nurse, depending on meat alone, had allowed the patient 
to be without vegetables for a considerable time, these latter 
being so badly cooked that he always left them untouched. 
Arrowroot is another grand dependence of the nurse. 

*To mix the patient's wine in, being, as it is, quickly 
prepared, it is all very well ; but it is nothing but starch and 
water. Flour is both more nutritive and less liable to 
ferment, and is preferable wherever it can be used. 

* Again, milk and the preparations of milk are most 
important articles of food for the sick. Butter is the lightest 
kind of animal fat, and though it wants some of the things 
which there are in milk, yet it is most valuable both in itself 
and in enabling the patient to eat more bread. Flour, oats, 
groats, rice, barley, and their kind, are, as we have already 
said, preferable in all their preparations to all the preparations 
of arrowroot, sago, tapioca, and their kind. Cream in many 
long chronic diseases is quite irreplaceable by any other article 
whatever. It seems to act in the same manner as beef-tea, and 
to most people it is much easier of digestion than milk ; in 
fact, it seldom disagrees. Cheese is not so usually digestible 
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by the sick, but it has great nourishment in it ; and I have 
seen sick, and not a few either, whose craving for cheese 
showed how much it was needed by them. 

' But if fresh milk is so valuable a food for the sick, the least 
change or sourness in it makes it of all articles, perhaps, the 
most injurious. Diarrhoea is a common result of fresh milk 
allowed to become at all sour. ' The nurse, therefore, ought to 
exercise her utmost care in this. Buttermilk, a totally different 
thing, is often very useful, especially in fevers. 

* Almost all patients in England, young and old, male and 
female, rich and poor, hospital and private, dislike sweet 
things ; and while I have never known a person take to sweets 
when he was ill who disliked them when he was well, I have 
known many fond of them when in health, who in sickness 
would leave off everything sweet, even to sugar in tea ; sweet 
puddings and sweet drinks are their aversion; the furred 
tongue almost always likes what is sharp or pungent. Scorbutic 
patients are an exception; they often crave for sweetmeats 
and jams. 

' Jelly is another article of diet in great favour with nurses 
and friends of the sick. Even if it could be eaten solid it 
would not nourish ; but it is simply the height of folly to 
take an eighth of an ounce of gelatine and make it into a 
certain bulk by dissolving it in water, and then give it to the 
sick, as if the mere bulk represented nourishment It is now 
known that jelly does not nourish, that it has a tendency to 
produce diarrhoea, and to trust to it to repair the waste of a 
diseased constitution is simply to starve the sick under pre- 
tence of feeding them. If one hundred spoonfuls of jelly were 
given in the course of the day. you would have given one 
spoonful of gelatine, which spoonful has no nutritive power 
whatever. 

* Dr. Christian says, " that everyone will be struck with the 
readiness with which certain classes of patients will often take 
diluted meat-juice or beef-tea repeatedly when they refuse 
all other kinds of food. This is particularly remarkable in 
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cases of gastric fever, in which," he says, " little or nothing 
else besides beef-tea or diluted meat-juice has been taken for 
weeks or even months ; and yet a pint of beef-tea contains 
scarcely a quarter of an ounce of anything but water." 

*A small quantity of beef-tea added to other articles of 
food makes them more nourishing. 

* The reason why beef-tea should be nourishing and jelly 
not so to the sick is a secret yet undiscovered, but it clearly 
shows that observation of the sick is the only clue to the best 
dietary. 

* Again, the nourishing power of milk and the preparations 
from milk is very much underrated ; there is nearly as much 
nourishment in half a pint of milk as there is in a quarter of a 
pound of meat. But this is not the whole question, or nearly 
the whole. The main question is what the patient's stomach 
can derive nourishment from, and of this the patient's stomach 
is the solo judge. Chemistry cannot tell this. The patient's 
stomach must be its own chemist. The diet which will keep 
the healthy man healthy will kill the sick one. The same 
beef which is most nutritive of all meat, and which nourishes 
the healthy man, is the least nourishing of all food to the 
sick man, whose half-dead stomach can assimilate no part of 
it — that is, make[[no food out of it. On a diet of beef-tea, 
healthy men, on the other hand, speedily lose their strength. 

*I have known patients live for many months without 
touching bread, because they could not eat baker's bread. 
These were country patients. Home-made bread or brown 
bread is an important article of diet for many patients. The 
use of aperients may be entirely superseded by it. Oat-cake 
is another. 

*To watch for the opinions, then, which the patient's 
stomach gives, rather than to read books about foods, is the 
business of all those who have to settle what the patient is 
to eat — perhaps the most important thing to bo provided for 
him, after the air he is to breathe. 

' A good deal too much against tea is said by wise people, 
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and a great deal too much of tea ie given to the aick by f ooligh 
people. VThsn you see the natural and almost universal 
craving in English sick for their tea, you cannot but feel that 
Nature knows what she is about. But a little tea or coffee 
restores them quite as much as a great deal; and a great 
deal of tea, and especially of coffee, impairs the little power 
of digestion they have. Yet a nurse, because she sees how 
one or two caps of tea or coffee restores her patient, thinks that 
three or four cups will do twice as much. This is not the 
case at all ; it is, however, certain that there is nothing yet 
discovered wliich ia a substitute to the English patient for his 
cup of tea; he can take it when be can take nothing else, and 
he often cannot take anything else if he has It not. I should 
bo very glad if any of the abusers of tea would point out what 
to give to an English patient after a, sleepless night instead of 
tea. If you give it at five or six o'clock in the morning ho 
may even sometimes fall asleep after it, and got perhaps bis 
only two or threa hours' sleep during the twenty-four. At the 
same time, you never should give tea or coffee to the aick, as a 
rule, after five o'clock in the afternoon. Sleeplessness in the 
early night is from excitement generally, and is increased by 
tea or coffee ; sleeplessness which continues to the early morn- 
ing is from exhaustion often, and is relieved by tea. The 
only English patients I have ever known refuse tea have been 
typhus cases, and die first sign of their getting better was their 
craving again for tea. In general, the dry and dirty tongue 
always prefers tea to coffee, and will quite decline milk, unless 
with tea. Coffee ia a better restorative than tea, but a greater 
impairer of the digestion. Let tho patient's taste decide. You 
will say that in cases of great thirst the patient's craving 
docidcB that it will drink a yret/i deal of tea, and that you 
caiiuot help it But in those cases be sure that tho patient 
requires dilutanla for quite other purposes than <|ucnching the 
thirst ; he wants a great deal of some drink, not only of tea, 
and tho doctor will order what he is to have — barley-water 
or lemonade, or soda-water and milk, as the case may bo. 
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* It is often recommended to persons about to go through 
great fatigue, either from the kind of work or from their being 
not in a state fit for it, to eat a piece of bread before they go. 
I wish the recommenders would themselves try the experi- 
ment of taking a piece of bread instead of a cup of tea or 
coffee as a refresher. They would find it very poor conifort 
When men have to set out fasting on fatigue-duty, when 
nurses have to go fasting in to their patients, it is a hot restora- 
tive they want, and ought to have, before they go, and not a 
cold bit of bread and butter. If they can take a bit of bread 
with the hot cup of tea, so much the better, but not instead of 
it. The fact that there is more nourishment in bread than in 
almost anything else has probably induced the mistake. That 
it is a mistake there is no doubt. 

* Englishmen and women who have undergone great fatigue, 
such as taking a long journey without stopping, or sitting 
up for several nights in succession, almost always say that 
they can do it best upon a cup of tea. It is also the best 
refreshment before going out to a long day's work. 

* Cocoa is often recommended to the sick instead of tea or 
coffee. But independently of the fact that English sick very 
generally dislike cocoa, it has quite a different effect from tea 
Qr coffee. It is an oily, starchy nut, having no restorative 
power at all, but simply increasing fat; it is pure mockery 
of the sick, therefore, to call it a substitute for tea. For any 
refreshment it is possessed of you might just as well offer 
them chestnuts instead of tea. 

* An almost universal error among nurses is the bulk of the 
food, and especially the drinks, they offer to the patients. 
Suppose a patient were ordered four ounces of brandy during 
the day, how is he to take this if you" make it into four pints 
by diluting it ? The same with tea and beef-tea, with arrow- 
root, milk, etc. You have not increased the nourishment, you 
have not increased the renovating power of these articles by 
increasing their bulk ; you have very likely diminished both 
by giving the patient's digestion more to do, and most likely 
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of all, the patient will leave half of what he has been ordered 
to take, because he cannot swallow the bulk with which you 
have 1}een pleased to invest it. It requires very nice obser- 
vation and care, and meets with hardly any, to determine 
what will be too thick or too strong for the patient to take, 
while giving him no more than the bulk which he is able to 
swallow/ 

Drinks. 

BARLEY WATER 

1. Boil Bn ounce of pearl barley a few minutes to cleanse, 
then put on it a quart of water ; simmer an hour ; when half 
done, put into it a bit of fresh lemon-peel and one lump of 
sugar. Strain through muslin into a jug. 

In fever, sore throaty and irritable states of the stomach ; acidity, 

catarrh, etc. 

BARLEY GRUEL. 

2. Wash 4 ounces of pearl barley, boil it in 2 quarts of 
water with a stick of cinnamon till reduced to a quart ; strain, 
and return it to the saucepan with sugar and f pint of port 
wine. Heat up, and use as wanted. 

In diarrhoea, indigestion, gout, etc 

EGG AND BRANDY. 

3. Beat up 3 eggs to a froth in 4 ounces of cold spring 
water ; add 2 or 3 lumps of sugar, and pour in 4 ounces of 
brandy, stirring all the time. A portion of this may be given 
at a time. 

In great debility, in fairUing, in any exhausted stcUe of the systefin, 
and in bronchitis and inflammation of the lungs in the aged. 

MILK, EGG, AND BRANDY. 

4. Scald some new milk, but do not let it boil — it ought to 
bo put into a jug, and the jug should stand in boiling water ; 
when the surface looks filmy it is sufficiently done, and should 
be put away in a cool place in the same vessel When quite 

16 
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cold, beat up a fresh egg with a fork in a tumbler, with a lump 
of sugar; beat quite to a froth, add a dessertspoonful of brandy, 
and fill up the tumbler witii scalded milk. 

In severe diarrhom^ English cholera^ and in debility from loss of 
Uoody or any sudden itness tehere solids cannot be given. 

MILK AND BRANDY. 

5. Put 1 teaspoonful of brandy in a bowl or cup, add pow- 
dered sugar and a little nutmeg to taste. Warm a breakfast- 
cupful of new milk, and pour it into a spouted jug ; pour the 
contents from a height over the brandy, sugar, etc. The milk 
must not boiL 

A little before breakfast, in weak states of the stomachy or in 
nervous depression and want of appetite; it should be taken an 
hour before eating. 

AN AMERICAN DRINK. 

6. Put the juice of a lemon to a pint of water, in which an 
ounce of loaf-sugar has been dissolved ; then add the white of 
an egg and froth up. It may be iced in hot weather. 

In sore throat, erysipelas, tickling cough, and all feverish states of 
the system. 

TOAST WATER. 

7. Toast some crusts of bread to a nice deep brown colour, 
taking care not to let them catch fire, then allow them to cool ; 
add as much fresh cold water as necessary ; let them seak an 
hour before using, and then strain through muslin. Toast 
water should be made fresh every twelve hours. 

To quench thirst where a slightly nutritive drink is required. A 
homely, old-fashioned remedy, and always sojf^ where diarrhcea is not 
present. A good drink for diabetics. 

TAMARIND WATER. 

8. Boil 2 ounces of tamarinds 'with \ pound of stoned 
raisins in 3 pints of water for an hour ; strain it, and when 
cold it will be fit for use. 

In the constipation of old people a tumblerful should be taken 
before breakfast, or by those who require a slightly relaxing drink cU 
any time. 
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LEMONADK 

9. Take 4 lemons, J pound of loaf-sugar, and 3 pints of 
boiling water f rub some of the lumps of sugar on the lemons 
till they are yellow ; strain the juice of the lemons, put the 
sugar and juice into a jug, and pour over the water. Allow it 
to get cool before using. 

A nice drink in feverish stales of the system. 

BLACK CURRANT DRINK 

10. Take 3 large spoonfuls of black-currant jam, boil it in 
a quart of water, cover, and simmer gently for half an hour ; 
then strain it and allow it to cool. It is then fit for use. 

In feverish states of the blood; suitable for all ages and cases 
where a thirst-quencher is desired, 

A NOURISHING DRINK. 

11. Beat the yolk of a fresh egg with a little sugar ; then 
add a very little brandy ; beat the white to a stiff froth ; stir 
into the yolk ; fill up the tumbler with new milk. 

In erysipelaSy chronic bronchitis^ gravely and acute diseases^ where 
solids cannot be borne. 

RICE MILK. 

12. Wash a tablespoonful of the best rice, and boil it an 
hour and a half in a quart of new milk ; rub through a fine 
sieve ; sweeten according to taste with a little loaf-sugar. 

In diarrhoRa, indigestion, and convalescence from cunUe diseases^ 
and as an article of diet in skin diseases in the old. 

WHITE WINE WHEY. 

13. To ^ pint of boiling milk add 1 or 2 wineglassfuls of 
sherry ; strain through a fine sieve ; sweeten to taste with a 
little sifted sugar. 

In deefplessness^ as a nightcap^ where spirits do not suit ; also in 
weak states of the digestive organs. 

LIME WATER 

14. Slackened lime, ^ ounce ; distilled water (or any pure 
filtered water), 2 pints. Put the lime into a stoppered bottle 
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with tho water, and shake well for two or three minutes ; allow 
it to stand until the sediment has fallen to the bottom, and 
then draw off the clear liquid into a well-stoppered green-glass 
bottle for use. 

To relieve sichiess in acidity of the stomach ; in obstinate vomUing, 
Mixed with equal parts of milk^ it tcill stay down when other things 
are rejected, 

IMPEEIAL DRINK. 

15. This is a time-honoured drink in the sick-room, where 
it was formerly known as * Potus Imperialis.' ' It is made by 
dissolving a drachm or a drachm and a half of cream of tartar 
in a pint of boiling water, and flavouring with lemon-peel and 
sugar. 

TFhe7i coldy it may he taken ad libitum as a refrigerant drink. 
It has also slight diuretic qualities^ which are often of service. Cream 
of tartar enjoys a wide-spread reputation as a cooling salt^ and is 
c(msumed very largely by Europeans working in hot climates or hot 
places^ such as the stoke-holes of ships, etc, 

POSSET COEN-FLOUR (FOR A COLD). 

16. Mix,^ pint of sherry gradually and smoothly with 
J ounce of corn-flour; add IJ ounces of pure honey and 2 
cloves, and put the mixture into a saucepan. Stir over a 
gentle fire for four or five minutes, strain, and drink the 
posset warm the last thing at night 

In cold, influenzay to induce perspiration ; in low states of the 
system in fever, etc, 

POSSET SACK. 

17. Boil some cream and sweet biscuits grated ; add sugar, 
cinnamon, and nutmeg ; warm some sherry, stir it into the 
cream ; then pour the whole quickly from one vessel to 
another until it is quite smooth. Eggs beat up in milk may 
be used instead of cream. 

In indigestion, where meat is not advisable ; in colds, etc. This is 
highly nutrUum, 
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POSSET TREACLE (FOR A COLD). 

18. Boil i pint of inilk, and stir into it, as it is rising in the 
pan, 1 tablespoonful of good treacle ; let it boil until the curd 
separates, then strain it off, and serve very hot. A little 
water may be added if it is too sweet, and dry toast may be 
eaten with it 

In colds, where it is advisahle to iiiiuce perspiration. 

POSSET WINK 

19. Grate finely the crumb of a stale roll, and put it into a 
saucepan with a pint of water, and 2 large lumps of sugar 
which have been rubbed upon the rind of a lemon until the 
yellow part has been taken off; let the mixture simmer until 
it is thick and clear ; then add a pint of light wine, 2 ounces of 
sweet almonds, and 6 bitter ones blanched and pounded, half 
the juice of the lemon, and sugar to taste. Mix thoroughly 
and serve. 

In low states of the si/stem^ in lung disease, where stimtdarUs are 

required. 

SODA-WATER AND MILK. 

20. Heat nearly to boiling a cupful of milk, and dissolve in 
it a teaspoonf ul of refined sugar ; put it into a large tumbler, 
and pour over it two-thirds of a bottle of soda-water. 

This is an excellent mode of tahingmilk when the stomach ischarged 
with add, and consequently apt to feel oppressed hy milk alone. It is 
also a nice drivk in fever, and in inflammatory diseases. 

WINE NEGUS. 

21. Get a lemon and rub the peel with loaf-sugar until it is 
yellow, then cut 2 lemons into thin slices ; add 4 glassf uls of 
calf s-foot jelly in a liquid state, and small quantities of cinna- 
mon, mace, cloves, and allspice. Put the whole into a jug, 
pour 1 quart of boiling water "upon it ; cover the jug closely, 
let it stand a quarter of an hour, and then add a bottle of 
boiling wine ; grate half a nutmeg into it, stir it well together, 
and sweeten to taste. 

A tumblerful as a ^nightcap* in cold tceaiher, or for old people 
before going out on a cold day. It is a uice uarrnvti^ ^vwoiXw^V.. 
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LEMONWATER 

22. Put 2 slices of lemon thinly pai-ed Into a teapot^ a little 
bit of the peel, and a bit of sugar, or a large spoonful of 
capillaire ; pour in a pint of boiling water, and stop it closely 
for two hours. 

In febrile states of the system ; in gout and congested liver y where a 
ihirst-guencher is indicated ; in diabetes. 

APPLE-WATER 

23. Cut 2 large apples into slices, and pour a quart of boil- 
ing water on them, or on roasted apples ; strain in two or three 
hours, and sweeten slightly. 

In gout^ in biliousness as a pleasant drink, in skin diseases and 
vitiaied blood, and in diabetes. 

PORTER CUP. 

24. Cut 2 small lemons into thin slices and put them into 
a bowl, carefully leaving out the pips ; pour over them a tea- 
cupful of sherry and a pint of porter. Add a little nutmeg, 
mix all thoroughly, ice, and serve. 

In debility and poverty of blood, in warm uceather ; nourishing 
where a stimulant is indicated. 

CHAMPAGNE CUP. 

25. Pour a bottle of champagne into a silver or glass cup, 
large enough to hold 3 quarts ; add to this 2 bottles of soda 
or seltzer water, a tablespoonful of brandy, and 16 ounces of 
ice ; stir it well with a silver spoon, and add, last of all, a 
tablespoonful of finely-sifted sugar. Be careful, when putting 
in the sugar, that the wine does not overflow. A little 
cucumber-rind is by some persons considered an improve- 
ment. 

In irritable states of the stomach, in constipation coupled vnth 
sickness, in weak states of the system. 

CURRANT-WATER. 

26. Mix 1 quart of red currants and a cupful of raspberries. 
Bruise them well ; pour over them 2 quarts of cold water, and 
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add ^ pound of loaf-sugar ; put them into a preserving-pan, 
and when they begin to simmer take them oflf ; put with them 
a little writing-paper, soaked in water, till it Js reduced to a 
pulp, to assist the clearing, and strain the Itquid through a 
jelly-bag. Add as much sugar as is agreeable to the taste, and 
serve in glass jugs. 

In constipation, in fevers, in ^sipdas, in clergyman* s sore throat 

COOL CUP.' 

27. Take 3 parts of good lemonade and 1 of sherry or 
madeira ; add 3 or 4 lumps of ice, and serve. 

In hot weather, for corpulent people, instead of beer or other fer- 
mented drink. 

MILK AND LIME-WATER. 

28. Half a teaspoonful of the sweetened solution of lime, 
or I ounce to 2 ounces of plain lime-water, may be added to 
4 ounces of new milk ; or equal parts of milk and soda-water 
make a good drink in sickness, irritable and sour states of the 
stomach. 

In acidity of the stomach or irritable state of the bladder with a 
constant desire to micturate ; in sick headaches, incontinence of 
urine, heartburn, etc. 

Soups. 

BEEF TEA. 

29. Cut up a pound of lean beef into pieces the size of 
dice ; put it into a covered jar with 2 pints of cold water, 
and a pinch or two of salt Let it warm gradually, and 
simmer for three or four hours ; taking care that it does not 
boil, only simmer. 

In acute diseases as a stimulant ; in acidity ; and in any ex- 
haustive disease, except rlieumatic fever or acute gout. 

MUTTON BROTH. 

30. Cut up very small 1 pound of lean mutton ; to this add 
1 quart of cold water ; then let it simmer for three hours. 
A.dd a little salt, and take off the scum as required. Strain 
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off the fluid ; lot it stand till it is cold ; then remove the fat 
if any. 

A digestible meat h'oth for delicate stomachs^ a/nd to vary the 
imnotony of beef-tea, and not so heating, 

MUTTON, VEAL, AND CHICKEN BROTH. 

31. Take 1 pound of mutton, 1 pound of veal, half a 
chicken (with the bones well broken), 1 calf's foot, and 2 
quarts of water. Stew slowly down to 1 quart To be flavoued 
with pepper and salt, and taken cold as a jelly, or as a warm 
broth. The chicken may be omitted if desired. 

A delicate meat h'oth, in acute diseases such as inflammation of 
the lungs, etc, 

BEEF TEA WITH OATMEAL. 

32. Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of oatmeal very smooth, with 
2 or 3 spoonfuls of cold water; then add a pint of strong 
boiling beef-tea. Boil together for five or six minutes, stirring 
it well all the time. Strain it through a sieve, and it will be 
ready for use. 

In bilious attacks, etc, where a nourishing, easily-digested food is 
indicated. 

HAEICOT BEAN SOUP. 

33. Soak some beans over-night in plenty of warm water. 
When wanted, put them into a pot with cold water, a carrot, 
an onion, a bunch of sweet herbs, and salt ; cook till they are 
quite tender. Take out the carrot and herbs, drain the beans, 
but not too dry, pound them in a mortar, and press through 
a hair-sieve ; add a good-sized piece of butter. Mix all well 
together, and add stock of mutton or veal. 

A nourishing soup for those who like the flavour of tlie haricot 
bean;, 

SAGO SOUP. 

34. Boil an ounce of sago in a pint of weak beef-tea, veal 
or mutton broth. Stir until it be well dissolved. 

A nourishing and highly digestible soup, suitable in all cases of 
illness. 
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LENTIL SOtJP. 

35. Take \ pound of uncrushed lentils, 1 carrot chopped, 
2 or 3 onions, 1 leek, 2 pounds of parsnips, 2 or 3 table- 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley, pepper, salt, a dessert-spoonful of 
brown sugar, and 3 large crusts of bread. Wash and pick the 
lentils, soak them all night, boil them with some soda in a 
large saucepan for three hours ; then press them through a 
cullender, heat all again, and serve it. 

A nourishing soup for old people, and those subject to skin 
diseases, 

MILK SOUP WITH VERMICELLI 

36. Throw into 1 quart of boiling milk a small quantity of 
salt, then drop lightly into it 2 ounces of good fresh vermi- 
celli ; keep the milk stirred as this is added to prevent its 
getting into lumps, and continue to stir it very frequently for 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, or until it is perfectly tender. 
Add a little pounded sugar, and flavour according to taste. 

A nourishing soup in exhaustive -diseases^ and for the aged who 
cannot masticate solid meat. 

OYSTER SOUP. 

37. Open and beard 2 dozen oysters ; cut them into halves, 
and put them into a soup tureen. Boil the beards in a quart 
of mutton broth for a few minutes, then strain them, throw 
them aside, and thicken the soup with three dessert-spoonfuls 
of arrowroot Make it quite smooth, and boil it quickly for 
a quarter of an hour. Strain it through a hair-sieve, add the 
oyster liquor, a little salt, a pinch of cayenne, and a quarter of 
a pint of milk, and simmer gently for five minutes. Pour 
the soup into the tureen upon the oysters, and serve very hot. 

In all cases where an appetizing soup is required j especially for 
old people, 

TAPIOCA SOUP. 

38. Take as much properly seasoned, clear, cold stock as 
may be required, and put it into the stewpan with an ounce of 
well-washed tapioca to each pint of stock. Bring the prepara- 
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lion gradually to the point of boiling, then simmer it gently 
until tender, and stir it frequently to keep it from gettiDg 
into lumps. A white soup may be made by using veal stock, 
and adding a little boiling cream or milk to the soup just 
before serving. Time to simmer the tapioca, an hour or more 
from the time the soup boils. 

A imst nourishing soup for delicate states of the stomachy tfi- 
digestion, Bright' s disease^ etc 

VEGETABLE SOUP (SUMMER). 

39. Take a pint of green peas which have grown too old to 
be boiled in the ordinary way. Put them into a stewpan 
with a handful of the shells, a large onion sliced, a sprig of 
mint, and a quart of stock or water. Let them boil till tender, 
and rub them through a sieve. Dissolve an ounce of butter 
in another stewpan ; throw into this 2 sliced onions, a large 
cucumber cut into dice, 2 lettuces cut small, and ^ pint of 
freshly-shelled young peas. Pour upon the vegetables as 
much stock as will cover them, and let them boil till tender. 
Stir in the pulped liquor, season the soup with pepper and 
salt ; boil all together and serve. If necessary, a tablespoonful 
of spinach or parsley- juice may be added to improve the colour 
of the soup. 

In gout and rheumatism^ etc, ; in vitiated states of the blood ; 
in acidity ; and all skin affections, 

VEGETABLE SOUP (WINTER). 

40. Allow J pint of mixed vegetables cut small to every 
quart of water. Fry the vegetables in butter or fat till they 
are lightly browned. Pour upon them the boiling stock, and 
let them simmer gently till tender. Rub them through a 
sieve; moisten the pulp with the stock, and add salt and 
cayenne. Simmer the soup till it is thoroughly hot, and serve 
with toasted sippets. Carrots, turnips, onions, celery, and 
sweet herbs are the vegetables best suited for vegetable winter 
soup. 

In gout arid rheumatism, and vitiated states of the blood. 
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OATMEAL SOUP. 

41. Put 2 ounces of oatmeal in a basin, pour over it a pint 
of cold water, stir it, and let it stand a minute; then pour over 
it, quickly stirring all the time, a pint of good broth ; i>our 
through a fine strainer into a saucepan, taking care none of the 
coarse part of the meal goes into the soup. Boil the soup for 
ten minutes, season, and serve. 

A nourishing smtp where change is desired, suUiibh in cmslipatioti 
.^nd slw/gish states of Ihe liver. 

m MOCK TUETLE SOUP. 

42. Take half a calfs head, { pound of butter, \ pound of 
lean hani, 2 tableepoonfuls of minced parsley, a little minced 
lemon thyme, a little sweet marjoram and badl, 2 onions, a 
few chopped moshrooms, 2 shalots, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 
IJ dozen forcemeat balls about the size of a nutmeg, cayenne 
and salt to suit your taste, the juice of 1 lemon, 1 dessert- 
spoonful of pounded sugar, and 3 quarts of best stock. 

A miist wUrilious souji for those recwenng Jrum acute dlseiises, 
Ajar old pf-ople, ihe solid parts being easy of digestion. 

ITALIAN MACARONI SOUP. 

43. Drop 3 ounces of macaroni into boiling water, and keep 
it boiling for twenty minutes ; drain, and cut it into inch 
lengths, or it may be broken before being put into the water ; 
have ready 2 quarts of clear gravy soup boiling hot, into which 
throw the macaroni, and simmer for about ten minutes. Serve 
with grated Parmesan cheese in a dish. 

f In want of tone of the digestive organs ; in cases re-juiring an 
ttizitig, nourisAiny soup. 

GREEN PEA SOUP. 

44. Put a ijuart of good peas into a saucepan with 3 pints 
of boiling water and a little mint ; leave the pan uncovered, and 
boil quickly till the peaa are lender ; remove the scum as it 
rises, press the whole through a coarse sieve, and let it boil up 
once more; add a lump of sugar, and salt and pepper; serve 
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very hot. If it is preferred, ^ pint of the peas may be put 
aside after being boiled, and added to the soup just before 
serving. Time, about an hoiu*. 

A nourishing soup suitable for ail ages, and especiaily in gou^ 
and rheumatic states of the system^ 

VEAL SOUP. 

45. Take 2 pounds of the knuckle of veal, divide it into 3 
or 4 pieces, and put these into a stewpan with any bones or 
trimmings of veal or poultry that may be at hand, and add 
-J pound of lean ham, a few sticks of celery, an onion with 
a clove stuck into it, a small blade of mace, 6 or 8 peppercorns, 
a little salt, and 2 tablespoonfuls of rice; pour over these 
ingredients about 5 pints of cold stock or water, and let the soup 
simmer gently for three or four hours ; carefully remove the 
scum as it rises ; strain the stock, season and flour as much as 
may be required for table, with salt, white pepper, lemon-juice, 
and pounded mace, and thicken with white thickening. 

A delicate soup for delicate stomachs, not so heating as beef-tea. 

VERMICELLI SOUP. 

46. Take i pound of vermicelli, which blanch in boiling 
water to take off the taste of dust ; strain it, and throw it into 
some broth that is boiling, otherwise the vermicelli will stick 
together, and cannot be separated unless crumbled into a 
thousand pieces ; the vermicelli must be boiled in broth before 
you mix it with any of the pur^e, and take care to break the 
vermicelli before you blanch it in the water, otherwise it will 
be in long pieces and unpleasant to serve up. Add a little 
butter, and flavour with pepper, salt, and mace. 

Suitable /(w all cases where liquid nourishment is required. 

WHITE SOUP. 

47. Take a knuckle of veal, 2 calf s feet, 2 anchovies, a slice 
of ham, 2 heads of celery, 3 onions, a few sweet herbs, a few 
peppercorns, and 1 ounce of sweet almonds blanched, and beat 
fine ; stew all over a slow fire with the requisite quantity of 
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water, taking off the scum as it rises; strain the liquor off, and 
when put upon the fire the next day to boil, add to it 2 ounces 
of vermicelli. Just before it is sent to table, put in J pint 
of cream and give it a gentle boil. 
A nourishing soup for diabetics and others, 

WINE SOUP. 

48. Take 2 ounces of butter and melt it in a stewpan ; in 
this, brown 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, stir into it a pint of water, 
add 3 or 4 ounces of sugar, the rind and juice of a lemon, a 
stick of cinnamon, and a bottle of wine ; simmer ten minutes ; 
place in a tureen the yolks of 6 eggs, pour over them slowly 
the wine soup, and send to table with toasted sippets. 

In exhaustion from loss of blood and other causes, in poverty of 
blood, and in convalescence from diseases of all kinds ; in ex- 
haustive diseases, such as cancer, softening of the brain, paralysis^ 
etc., in old people, 

EABBIT SOUP. 

49. Skin and empty two rabbits, and let them lie in luke- 
warm water for an hour ; drain them, and put them into a 
stewpan with 2 quarts of white stock made from veal bones ; 
let them simmer gently until they are quite tender ; lift them 
out, and pick all the best meat from the bones; bruise the 
latter, and put them back into the broth with 2 carrots, 
2 onions, 3 or 4 sticks of celery, a bunch of parsley, a sprig of 
thyme, a bay leaf, a blade of mace, a dozen peppercorns, and 
a little salt ; let all simmer gently for three hours. At the end 
of that time strain the liquor, and let it stand to settle, so that 
it may be poured off free from sediment Meantime, mince 
the meat, and pound it till it is perfectly smooth ; cover it, 
and put it aside. When the broth is cold, pour off the clear 
liquor free from sediment, and boil it ; put the pounded meat 
into a basin, moisten it very gradually with the warm broth, 
and rub the paste well with the back of a wooden spoon, that 
it may be free from lumps ; add this thickening to the broth, 
season pleasantly with additional salt and cayenne, and pass it 
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through a coarse sieve ; put into a clean saucepan, and when 
it boils stir into it f pint of cream which has been mixed with 
a tablespoonful of flour ; let the soup boil up again, and serve 
very hot. Sippets of toast dipped in cream and fried may be 
served with the soup. 

One of the most tasty of soups^ very easily assimilated by the 
stomach, and highly digestible and nutritious. 

INVALIDS' SOUP. 

60. Split a calf s foot, and cut a pound of good lean, juicy 
beef and a pound of lean mutton into small pieces ; put them, 
together with \ gallon of water, into an earthenware jar, and 
bake in a slow oven from six to seven hours, adding another 
quart of water, a small teaspoonful of whole allspice, and a 
leaf or two of sage, when the mixture has been stewing three 
or four hours. When the soup is reduced to half the quantity, 
strain through a sieve, and, when cold and a jelly, remove the 
fat. This soup may be taken cold or warmed up, with a little 
vermicelli and pepper and salt to taste. 

For all those wlw require liquid nourishment, 

OX-TAIL SOUP. 
51. Take two fine ox-t^ls, wash them, cut them into pieces 
about an inch long, and divide the thick pieces into four ; put 
them into a stewpan with 2 ounces of fresh butter, and fry 
them until they are brightly browned Slice some vegetables — 
2 carrots, 1 turnip, 2 onions, and ^ dozen sticks of celery — and 
fry them in the same butter, and with them 2 ounces of lean 
ham cut into dice ; pour over them a quart of water, and stir 
it over a quick fire for a quarter of an hoiu*; jbhen add 2 quarts 
of stock, a bunch of sweetherbs, a bay leaf, a dessert-spoonful 
of salt, J teaspoonful of peppercorns, 3 cloves, and a lump of 
sugar ; simmer gently until the meat is tender and easily parts 
from the bones, then take it out, strain the soup, skim the fat 
from the top of the liquid, brown it in a saucepan, and mix 
smoothly with it 2 ounces of fine flour. Thicken the soup 
with tiiiB, and flavour it with 2 tablespoonfuls of mushroom 
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ketchup ; add the pieces of tail, simmer a quarter of an hour 
longer, and serve. If preferred, the vegetables may be crushed 
through a cullender, and added to the soup. A glassful of 
port wine may be added or not Serve fresh rolls with this 
soup. 

Suitable in all cases of illness, but not in rheumatic fever and acute 
gout 

TOMATO SOUP. 

52. Slice 2 large onions into a saucepan, with 2 turnips, 
2 carrots, and some celery ; put with these 4 ounces of lean 
ham cut into dice, said 2 ounces of fresh butter, and steam 
them over a gentle fire for half an hour ; pour over them 
2 quarts of stock, and add 8 ripe tomatoes; let all simmer 
gently together for a couple of hours ; rub the vegetables 
through a sieve, and boil them again with the liquor for a few 
minutes, add pepper and salt to taste, and serve very hot 
Send bread toasted and cut in dice to table on a separate 
dish. 

For the gouiy and rheumatic^ and in vitiated staies of the blood, 
skin diseases, etc. 

CELEEY SOUP. 

53. Cut the white part of 4 heads of celery into pieces about 
an inch long, and put them into a saucepan with a pint of good 
white stock, 2 ounces of butter, ^ pound of lean ham, and a 
lump of sugar ; let them boil for a quarter of an hour; put in 
with them 3 pints more of stock, a little salt, and a blade of 
mace ; stew gently for an hour, then press the soup through a 
coarse sieve ; make it hot agaio, pour it into a tureen, add a 
pint of boiling cream, and serve immediately with toasted 
sippets. If liked, this soup may be thickened with a little 
flour. 

For the gouty, and those of vitiated blood and of bilious tempera- 
merit. 
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Fish Diet- 

BOILED TURBOT. 

54. Wash tho fish, rub it over with lemon-juice and a little 
salt, and let it remain an hour; put it into plenty of cold 
water, with a tablespoonful of salt and a little vinegar ; place 
the kettle over a brisk fire, and when on the point of boiling, 
draw it aside, skim, and simmer gently till done. Time to 
cook, according to size of fish. 

Suitable for the corpulent, the convalescent, and the old ; also 
suUable in acidity and gout 

TURBOT CROQUETTES. 

55. Take the remains of cold turbot ; free the flesh from skin 
and bone, mince finely, season with salt, cayenne, and grated 
nutmeg, and add an equal weight of breadcrumbs moistened 
with very thick white sauce (or, failing this, hot milk), a little 
chopped parsley, and enough butter to form a smooth paste ; 
form the mixture into small balls or cones. Dip these first 
into beaten egg, and afterwards into breadcrumbs, and fry 
them in hot fat till they are lightly browned all over ; drain 
them, and serve neatly arranged on a napkin. Garnish the dish 
with parsley, and send a good fish sauce to table in a tureen. 

In indigestion, and in all cases requiring fish diet ; in acidity, 

diabetes, gout, etc. 

TURBOT FRICASEED. 

56. Take the remains of cold turbot; free the flesh from 
skin and bone. Put 1 quart of milk and a little cream, if 
obtainable, in an enamelled stewpan ; set it on the fire to heat 
slowly ; thicken with a little butter and flour to the consis- 
tency of cream; add a little pepper, salt, and nutmeg, according 
to taste; then put in the fish to warm for a few minutes, 
stirring all the time to prevent burning. It is then ready to 
serve. Cod done in the same way is also very nice. 

A good way of cooking fish for people of weak digestion ; very 
suitable in gouty and rheumatic states of the system. * 

^ < As a rule, white fish are more digestible than red fish, and the less 
Jjr are more digestible than those abounding in oil, The least digestible 
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BOILED COD. 

57. Put a BufRcient quantity of salt and a little vinegar into 
the water ; put the fish into cold water, and gradually bring 
to the boiling-point ; then draw it aside, and allow it to 
Gimmer until dono. A head and Bhouldera will take about 
forty minutes. Servo upon a napkin ; garnish with parsley 
and finely scraped horse-radish. 

A digestible mode of cooking cod, highly saitaUe for those who 
desire to reduce fat, or m the gmUy. 

COD AU CtRATIN. 

58. Take the remains of cold cod, remove the skin and 
bones, and break the flesh into neat pieces. Butter a pio-dish 
rather thickly ; place in it alternate layers of cod and oyster- 
sauce until the dish is full, flavouring each layer with salt, 
cayenne, and a little powdered mace ; strew fine breadcrumbs 
over all, and put two or three little pieces of butter here and 
there. Bake for about half an hour, 

A nici way of cooJHng this fish for the gwUy and the dyapepti^ ; 
aino in acidity and bUious ftales of thf stjxttm. 
BOILED SOLR 

69. The flesh of a boiled sole is tender and delicate, and some- 
what resembles turbot in flavour. Choose the fish fresh, and 
very thick — a solo for boiling should weigh at least 2 pounds. It 
must be well scaled, but the skin left on both sides. Put into 
plenty of cold water, with a little salt and a tablespoonful of 
vinegar; boil up quickly, skim, then allow it to simmer tor a 
quarter of an hour. Serve ujwn a napkin, the white side upper- 
most, and with either melted butter or shrimp sauce in a tureen. 

In thin way sole will agree with the moH delicate stomach. In 
acidity and govi ii u most suOable, as it also is in convalescence 
after aeate diseases, such as fever, etc. 

of the white fish are pmViftblj the atorgeon and cod, especial!; In certain 
conditions, nch us when the Isttn U biugh and leathery. &[oat Ireali- 
water fl*h — whiting, haddock, flounders, soles, and pluce — are among those 
nio«t easiljr dignted, and are suited beet for weak stomachs. * — From 
'Utaltli' (a weekly jmimal of domestic science, a most useful household 
paper, and one worth more than its small cost, 2d.}. 
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FRIED WHITING. 

60. Small or mo derate -si zed whidng are tho best for this 
purpose ; tho akin t^ken off, and tho tail put into the mouth, 
so as to be in the form of a ring. Well dry the fiah, dip each 
into woU-beaten egg, and etrew it over with very fine dried 
breadorumbB, and fry in boiling fat (enough to cover the fish 
till of a pale-brown colour, 

ExcellerU for diabeius, for convisiescenis after fgeer, nervous d 
eases, diarrhcsa, indU/eslion, etc. ; also for those subjeet to acidity. 

BOILED WHITING. 

61. Whiting should be large for boiling, and with the ski 
taken off it is more delicate. Put it into boiling water, an 
simmer about a quarter of an hour (more or less, according \ 
size) ; skim well, drain, and serve on a folded napkin, wit 
melted butter in a tnreen. 

A very delicate way of doing tkis fish ; may he ealen by 
v(descents and the most aged with impunity. 

BOILED MACKEREL. 

62. Split the mackerel down the back with a sharp knifq 
season each fish with half a saltspoonful of salt, tha eame 
peppei', and the strained juice of half a lemon, and let 
stand for two houra. Dip them into dissolved butter, Siiid 
over a clear fire for ten to fifteen minutes. 

Only suitable where llie digestive powers are good. 

BOILED HADDOCK, 

63. Well wash the flsh, and nib it over with a tablespoonfi 
of vinegar and a little salt; lot it remain one hour. Pu 
it into plenty of cold water with a little salt ; boil up quickly 
skim, and simmer as gently as possible till done. Amoderai 
sized fish will require a quarter of an hour. Serve on a foldi 
napkin with sauce in a tureen. 

All fkh but saimrni ■inaij be eaten by [hose inclined to 
r gout ; fish is not so heating as flesh meat, and is suitable in 
I ''lies </f the system. 
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OYSTEES SCALLOPED. 

64. Scalloped oysters ought properly to be served in scallops 
of silver or earthenware ; bat when these are not at hand, a 
small dish will answer the purpose. Open and beard 2 dozen 
oysters. Dissolve 2 onnces of butter in a stewpan, mix it 
smoothly with 2 ounces of flour, the strained oyster-liquor 
and \ pint of milk or cream. Add half a teaspoonful of 
anchovy, a pinch of cayenne, and a grate or two of nutm^, 
and stir the sauce over the fire till smooth and thick. Keep 
stirring over a gentle fire for four or five minutes after adding 
the oysters and a little lemon-juice ; then put the mixture into 
the shells or dish, cover them thickly with finely-grated bread- 
crumbs, moisten with dissolved butter, place them in a Dutch 
oven before a clear fire, and let them remain until they are 
equally and lightly browned. Serve very hot. Oysters done 
this way are delicious. 

To tempt the appetite where the stomach is weak. 

HOLLANDAISE SAUCK 

65. Mix equal quantities of butter and flour together over 
the fire until quite smooth, add a little boiling water, and after 
taking off the fire, add the yolks of 2 eggs slowly, and nutmeg 
and lemon-juice according to taste. It should be about the 
thickness of good cream, and quite smootL This sauce can be 
used for vegetables as well as fish. 

A delicious sauce with all kinds of boiled fish, and very nourishing. 

LOBSTEE, POTTED. 

66. Pick out all the meat from a medium-sized, freshly- 
boiled hen lobster, and pound it and the coral in a mortar to a 
smooth paste. Mix with it a teaspoonful of anchovy paste, a 
grain of cayenne, half a teaspoonful of white pepper, an eighth 
of a nutmeg, grated, and ^ pound of clarified butter. A few 
shrimps may be added or not. When thoroughly pounded, 
press the mixture into jars, and pour butter over. When the 
batter is set the lobster is ready to serve. 

A good adjunct to bread and butter for the convalescent and the 
gouty. 
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PRAWNS, BUTTERED. 

67. Pick a pint of freshly-boiled prawn& Bruise the shells, 
and pat them into a stewpan with a breakfast-cupful of stock, 
and a little cayenne and grated nutmeg. Let them simmer for 
twenty minutes ; strain the liquid, and thicken it with flour 
and butter to the consistency of thick cream. Put in the 
picked prawns, and heat them thoroughly. Serve on a hot 
dish, and garnish with toasted sippets. Time, three minutes 
to heat the prawns. 

A nice luncheon dish vnth a biscuit, and very suiicMe far (he 
invalid and the old. 

Meats. 

CALFS SWEETBREADS. 

68. Calf's sweetbreads should always be soaked for an hour 
or two in cold water, which must be changed once or twice ; 
then put into boiling water for about ten minutes, till they are 
firm and round; take them out and put into cold water again 
until they are wanted to be dressed. 

CALFS SWEETBREADS, STEWED. 

69. Put two sweetbreads, prepared as above, into a stewpan 
with some nicely-flavoured stock, and let them simmer gently 
for three quarters of an hour or more. Take them out and 
place them on a hot dish. Draw the gravy from the fire 
for a minute or two, and add to it very gradually the yolk of 
an egg, and 4 tablespoonf uls of cream. Put this over a gentle 
fire until the sauce thickens, but do not allow it to boil. Just 
before serving, squeeze into it the juice of a lemon. 

For the invalid and the old. A very digestible dish, 

CALFS HEAD (A LA MAITRE D'HOTEL). 

70. Take the remains of a cold calf's head and cut it into 
neat slices, leaving out the bone. Make some sauce, consist- 
ing of \ pint of good melted butter, mixed with 2 desse^ 
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spoonfuls of parsley boiled and chopped, the juice of a small 
lemon, and a little salt and pepper. Let this boil, then put in 
the pieces of calf s head ; let them become quit« heated, without 
boiling, and servo hot, garnished with sippets of toaat 
A dlgesUble meat diet for old people aiid convalsscenls. 

BOILED CHICKEN. 

71. Dip the bird in hot water for one minute, and rub it well 
over with a cut lemon — this process will make it white ; tie it 
in a clean cloth, put it into a saucepan (breast uppermost) 
with just sufficient cold water to cover it, boil up quickly, then 
simmer gently till dona If quite young, one hour will bo 
sufficient time to cook it Bacon, pickled pork or tongue are 
generally served with boiled chicken, and parsley and butter 
sauce may accompany it. 

In recovery /Tom infiammaiorij diseases when solids are allowed ; 
may be eaten with masM turnips or vegetalU^mrroie, or vutslted 
polatuei. 

BRUISED CHICKEN. 

72. Roast a chicken. While it is hot, remove the entire 
breast, and mince and pound the flesh in a mortar. Break the 
logs, pinions, etc., and simmer them with 2 breakfast-cupfuls of 
water until the broth Is reduced to I breakfast'Cupful, then 
press the breast through a coarse sieve into the gravyi 
and flavour the mixture with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little 
grated lemon-rind. Warm this up with a cupful of cream just 
before it is wanted. 

This is an excellent dish for an ininlid and for old people uho 
cantuit maslicale ; Tnay be eaten inilh ma^h^d potatoes or rruished 
turnips. 

PIGEONS, STEWED. 

73. Take 2 young pigeons and divide them into quarters. 
Put these into a stewpan with a little salt and a small quantity 
of water, say as much as will tbree-pai-ta cover them ; let the 
birds stew gently until they arc almost done, then add a pinch 
of pepper and ^ ounce of freeh butter, and let them simmer 
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again until thoy are sufficiently cooked ; take them up, thicken 
the gravy with a teaspoonful of flour mixed smoothly in 
it, and add 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley. Liet it boil, 
then draw it from the fire, let it cool for a minute^ and stir 
into it a well-beaten egg; put the pigeons in again to get hot; 
serve immediately. The gravy must not boil after the egg 
is added ; a little cream is a great improvement to this dish. 
A nice dish for the convalescent, 

CALF'S FEET BOILED WITH PARSLEY AND 

BUTTER. 

74. Thoroughly clean two calf's feet, divide them at the 
joint and split the hoofs. Put three rashers of bacon into a 
stewpan, with a piece of butter the size of an egg, a laige 
onion with five or six cloves, the juice of a lemon, and a little 
salt and pepper. Care must be taken not to put too much 
salt, as the bacon will probably supply what is necessary. 
Lay the feet on the bacon, and cover the whole with one pint 
of stock. Let them simmer very gently for three hours or 
more ; then take out the feet, put them on a hot dish, and 
pour some parsley and butter over them. 

A nourishing dish for the aged and the dyspeptic. 

COW-HEEL FOR INVALIDS. 

75. Take a fresh cow-heel, cleanse and scald it, and remove 
the fat from between the claws. Do not have one already 
boiled at the shop, or it will not be so nourishing. Put 
it into a saucepan, with 1| pint of cold water, and add 
a saltspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of fresh mustard, a 
saltspoonful of sifted sugar, and a pinch of pepper. Bring it 
slowly to a boil, skim it well, and simmer it gently for four 
hours. Just before serving thicken the gravy with a tea- 
spoonful of arrowroot, mixed smoothly with a little cold water, 
add a wine-glassful of sherry, and serve immediately. 

In exhausting diseases^ such as cancer, Bright* s disease^ diabetes^ 
consumption, chronic bronchitis. 
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[ CHICKEN MINCED. 

Is. Take the breast of a cold roast chickca and mincQ it 
finely ; add half a teaspoonful of fine flour, together with 5 
or 6 tablespoontula of broth. Season with a pinch of salt 
If broth is not at hand, aubstitute new milk. 

/» ddiaiie states of tin stomach ,- in convalescence frcmi aaite 
diseases. 

VEAL, CEOQUETTES OF. 

77. Remove the aldn and grielle from some cold dressed 
veal. Mince it finely, and with 1 pound of veal mince i 
ounces of ham, tongue, or bacon. Season the mixture with 
salt, white pepper, and grated nutmeg, and put it in a sauce- 
pan ; atir for a quarter of an hour over a gentle fire, with an 
ounce of butter rolled in flour, 1 tablespoonful of thick 
cream, and 1 tablespoonful of very strong stock. Turn the 
preparation upon a dish, and spread it to a smooth layer about 
an inch thick. Lot it get quite cold and stiif^ then form it to 
the shape of small balls. Egg-and-breadcrumb the croquettes, 
and leave them in a cool place for an hour; then egg-and- 
breadcrumb them again. Fry them in boiling fat in a wire- 
basket, until nicely browned all over. Serve on a hot napkin, 
and garnish with parsley. 

For old pecfte kHo cannot masticate, etc. 

VEAL MINCED. 

78. Take the remains of cold veal, free it from skin and 
gristle, mince it finely, and put into an enamelled saucepan, 
with a pint of milk, a little pepper, salt, and nutmeg. EoU 
2 ounces of butter into 2 tablespoonfula of flour, and add this 
gradually to the above; bring to a boil, tlien serve. The 
min ce should be the consistency of thick cream. 

^^Bbr the cumaiacmt and the old. 

^^p MEAT BISSOLE.S. 

^^T9. Take any kind of cooked meat at hand ; free it from skio 
and grifitle, and mince very finely. Chop a bunch of savoury 
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herbs, add a teaspoonfiil of salt and a little popper to l 
mince, and the weight of the meat in breadcrumbs ; mix : 
together with two well-beaton oggs. Form it into round hal 
flour thorn, and fry in boiling fat till of a nice brown coloi 
About ton minutes to cook them. Pour a little nice broi 
gravy ou the dish, bub not over them, before serving, Foulti 
or game may be used instead of meat. 

A very nice way of cooking any kind of meat /w old peo^ 
invalids. 

MUTTON CUTLETS. 

80. CutlotB may be taken from the leg if lean cutlets 
prefeiTed, but the neck or loin may be advantageously uaed 
they should be trimmed nicely and cut tbin ; they should thW 
be dip[>ed into a well-beaten egg, and then into finoly-diied 
breodcnimbfi, seasoned with pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg 
fry in boiling fat till of a nice brown colour. Serve very ho^ 
with any sauce that may be preferred. 

Fm- tlie convalescent. 

BEEF ROLLED (TO EAT LIKE HARE). 

81. Take any piece of tender lean beef — inside of a sirloiU 
to be preferred. Allow it to soak for twenty-four hours in ■ 
little port wine and vinegar mixed — a glass of each. Make some: 
forcemeat ; let it be very good ; and place it, with a slice oc' 
two of bacon, on the beet. Roll and tie it, and roast before w'. 
clear fire, basting frequently with a sauce of port wine and 
vinegar of equal quantities, and pounded allspice. Serve wiA. 
B rich gravy, and send red-currant jelly to table with it, 

IFIiere meat can, he digested. 

BEEF, MINCED. 

82. Place a spoonful of floiu* in a pan, and brown it witb 
some butter. Add a pound of cold roast beef finely mincfldj, 
some gravy or stock, with a glass of wine, and season witli 
herbs chopped up, and salt and pepper. When nearly ready 

In a little butter, and mix it with the other materials. 
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This dish may be sent to table either with eggs ranged round 
the dish or with sippets of toast. 

A tender tcay of doing leeffor the old or the invalid. 
PHEASAJUT. STE\VED. 

83. Pluck and draw a well-hung pheasant, and truss it as 
a fowl is trussed for boiling. Put it in a saucepan with aa 
much hot stock or water as wilt cover it, and put with it a 
carrot, an onion stuck with two cloves, three or four outer 
sticks of celery, a bunch of parsley, half-a-dozen peppercorns, 
and a pinch of salt. Let the liquid boil, and carefully remove 
the scum as it rises ; then draw it to the side, and let it 
simmer very gently ontil the bird is done enough. Take it 
up, and serve the pheasant with celery sauce poured over it. 

For the invalid who likes game ; in acidity and u-eak stales of 
the stomach; in gout, and in corpulsTU-i/ alt ijume may he arleii mth 
impunity. 

PARTRIDGES, BOILED, 

84. For old people and invalids partridges may be made 
very delicate and digestible thus : wash them well, and truss 
them aa chickens without the heads. Drop them into boiling 
water, sprinkle a teaspoonful of salt over them, and let tbem 
simmer very gently for half an hour, or, if the birds are old, 
longer. Serve them with sliced lemon round the dish, and with 
white sauce or bread-sauce, accompanied by game, in a tureen. 

More digestible than roasted. 
^ CHICKEN, POTTED. 

85. Take the meat from a cold roast chicken, remove the 
gristle and skin, and weigh it after it is picked. To every 
pound of chicken-meat allow ^ pound of bam, ^ pound of 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt, 4 grains of cayenne, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of pounded mace, and a quarter of a small nutmeg. Pound 
these thoroughly in a mortar. Press the paste into small 
jars, and cover it with clarilied butter, about a quarter of an 
inch in tbicknesa. Keep it in a dry place. 

A nice breakfast or luncheon disli, on dnj toftst, for ihs diahdic, 
the gouty, the old, or lh« di/spqilic 
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GROUSE. 

86. Whon the birds are plucked and drawn, put 3 oitncea d 
butter inside each, but not in the crop ; put them down to 4 " 
clear fire, and baste pleEtifully. Lay a elice of toast in the 
pan under them a iow minutas boforo taking the birda from 
the fire. Parboil the liver ; pound it ia a mortar with a 1itU<H 
butter, ealt, and cayenne, and spread it on the toast instead dH 
butter. Time, about half an hour to roast the grouse. ^M 

In cases where the torie of thi stomach requires tempting food ; ^^k 

acidity and gout, etc. ^M 

OX-TONGUE, POTTED. I 

87. Take the remains of a boiled pickled tongue, and:i^| 
email quantity of roasted meat or poultiy, as tongue pottfl^f 
alone is a little too soft. Out oif the skin and hard part^| 
Weigh the meat, mince finely, and pound it in a mortar, witi^| 
6 ounces of fresh butter, a heaped teaspoonful of powderi^| 
mace, a little cayenne, half a teaspoonful of pounded g1ovq^| 
and half a nutmeg grated to every pound and a half of meaj^f 
Mix thoroughly, Press the meat into small potting jars, ai)^| 
cover with clarified butter. Keep in a cool place. ^M 

A nice Ireakfast and lundieon adjunct in any weak slate of A^| 

digestive organs. ^M 

KABEIT, FRICAS8ED, WHITE. H 

68. Skin and wash a nice young rabbit, and dry it well in IH 
soft cloth, and cut it into neat joints convenient for serving. ^ 
Put it into a stewpan ; pour over it as much white stock as I 
will barely cover it, and add 2 onions. A bunch of sweet J 
herbs, half a blade of mace, the peel of half a lemon, and a fl 
little salt. Simmer all gently together for three quarters of I 
an hour. Lift out the pieces of rabbit, and put them asidet,J 
Mix a dessert-spoonful of flour very smoothly with a teacupfidfl 
of milk or cream, add a teacupful of the giavy, and put tli^| 
liquor into a clean saucepan with a slice of butter rolled ^H 
flour. Stir it imtil it boils, then let it simmer gently until ^^| 
ia so thick that it will coat the spoon. Put the pieces of rab1^^| 
into ihis sauce, and let them get quite hot. Add pepper aa^| 
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salt if reqiured, and at the last moment stir the juice of a 
lemon into the sauce. Arrange the pieces of rabbit on a hot 
dish, pour the sance over, and gamisb with cut lemon. 

A delicate aay of doing rabbil, suitable for ike goatt/ and the 
dyspeptic, all white meats being less heating than the red ones ; 
they are nalwaltij not so dim/ulaling; theg agree better with bilious 
pfople avd with the gotdy and rhemaalic, and are also tnore suUable 
for the corpulent. In the loiter case they should be ealen wit/i any 
vegetaile but potato. 

INVALID'S CUTLET. 

89. Take a cutlet from the loin or nock of well-fed, fat 
mutton ; but cut away all the fat, and leave nothing but the 
lean, which put into a stewpau with Just enough water to 
cover it and a very little salt. Stew gently, and add a small 
quantity of celery cut into thin shavings. Carefully skim off 
any fat that may appear on the top, and when it has stewed 
about two hours without boiling, the meat will be easy of 
digestion. Add pepper and salt to taste. 

CHICKEN CUTLETS. 

90. Take the remains of 1 or 2 cold chickens. Cut them 
into neat joints ; strew over them a little salt, pepper, and 
pounded mace ; dip them into clarified butter, then into egg, 
and cover them with breadcrumbs and finely-minced parsley. 
Fry them lightly in hot butter or dripping. Send good gravy 
made of the bones and trimmings to table in a turoen. 

A most ddicaie dish, suitable for weak stomachs and for rkeu- 
malic and gouiy people. 

t Farinaceous Diet. 

LEMON JELLY. 
dl. Dissolve an oiuice of isinglass in a pint of water, then 
add a pound of loaf-sugar and the juice and rind of 2 lemons ; 
boil for ten minutes, then strain it, and when nearly cold put 
it into a mould. 

In indigestion; in fever; in iidammation of the lungs; in 
acute bronchitis, aiul all exhamtive discuses. 
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^H TAPIOCA JELLY. 

^^^B 92. Take I pound of tapioca ; put it to soak with a pint of 

^^^1 cold water. Whoa soft put it in a saucepan with a little 

^^^B sugar, the rind and juico of 1 lemou, a Httle suit, 1 pint tnoi 

^^^P wat«r ; stir until it boils ; add 1 glass of wine if desiredi 

^^^ Turn it into a mould and allow it to get cold. Tapioca jell] 

is very good eaten with preserved fruit 

In acidity of Ike slomaA, u-Iiere milk would disagree ; and in <A 

^^_ Jams of hidigeslion. 

^K RICE PUDDING, 

^^^P 93. Wash carefully a dessertrspoonfal of the best rico ; boil 

^^" it in J pint of new milk for an hour and a half, stirring^ 

freijuontly ; sweeten with four teaapoonfula of sifted sugar. 

Boat tho yolks of 2 new-laid eggs for ten minutes, durintf 

^^^ which time let tlie rice be off the firo ; stir in the eggs, an^ 

^^^L when well mixed, stir it over a gentle fire for one minui 

^^^1 After it is at boiling heat, serve either hot or cold tua pi 

^^^K ferred. 

^^^B For all cases re^wmg an casUy-digested diet, especially auitabU 
^^^■. for old people. 

^V STEWED PRUNES. 

' 94, Wash 1 pound of fruit; allow J pound of raw eugas 

and 1 pint of water. Boil the sugar and water together for 

ten minutes, then put in the fi'uit (which should bo previously 

pricked), and let it boi! gently for two boms or until quita 

tender. Drain tho syrup from the prunes, and boil until it 

thickens a httle ; then put the prunes back into it, and let 

them stand until the next day. 

A pleasanl waij of cookmg fmit for old people subject lo consttpa- 

I fjon and skin diseases, etc. 

STEWED RED RHUBARB. 

95. Cut 1 pound of rhubarb one inch long ; put into a paU' 
I with 2 tablespoonfuls of water and 3 ounces of white powdoreit 
I sugar. - Stew on a slow fire till tandor, stirring occasionally. 

For those ntbject to ccnslipatioti a7td impure hlood, boils, 
ihmcles, elc. 
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STEWED FIGS. 

96. Dissolve in an enamelled saucepan i pound of loaf- 
sngar with a pint of cold water. Put into this I pound of the 
best Turkey figs ; let them have very little heat, so that thoy 
may sweU. If properly done, this compGte will be excellent; 
but the figs must be ateweJ very slowly, and when tender, a 
glass or two of port wine and a little lemon^uice should be 
added. The thin rind of a large lemon boiled with the figs 
will flavour this dish well About two hours and a half will 
be sufficient time to stew them. Serve when cold. 

A plauanl way of cooking fniti for invaiids and old people in 
vUiakd slates of the blood, carhindes and boils, iwtd constipation. 

GOOSEBERRY CREAM. 

97. Take 1 pint of gooseberries, ^ pound of loaf-sugar, 
the juice of a small lemon, and half the peel, very thin ; boil 
til] quite in a pulp ; then nib through a hair-sieve : add a pint 
of good cream, and whisk it quickly till it thicken. Serve in 
a glass dish or small glass cups. 

A nice did for dd people Teqvirinij fruU, and those uho suffer 
from, chronic slnn diseases, boils and carhundes. 

_ BREAD JELLY. 

^t 98. Toast 5 slices of stale bread without the cnist Put 

- ^em into 2 quarts of boiling water with a few slices of lemon ; 

let it boil to a jelly ; then strain and sweeten to the taste. To 

be eaten cold. If the lemon is not liked, a little wine may bo 

fnt instead. 
In indigegtion, and addUy of the stomach ; light and digeslihU. 
I CUSTARD. 

99. To a pint of new milk add 3 ounces of loaf-sugar and 
ihe thin rind of half a lemon ; boil in an enamelled saucepan for 
three minutes ; take it off the fire for five minutes ; beat 6 eggs, 
leaving out 4 of the whiles; add the milk to the eggs, stirring 
quickly as it is poured in. Pnt the custard again into the 
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saucepan, and stir over a gentle fire till it begins to thicken ; 
it must not boil, or it will curdle. 
In convalescence from aciUe diseases, 

GROUND RICE PUDDING. 

100. Mix a teaspoonful of finely-ground rice with a dessert- 
spoonful of cold milk; pour over J pint of boiling (new) 
milk ; put it into an enamelled saucepan, and stir oyer the fire 
for half an hour. Sweeten with 3 teaspoonfuls of sifted sugar. 
Set the saucepan aside for five minutes. Beat the yolk of 

1 new-laid egg ; add it to the rice, and stir over the fire for 
one minute after it comes to boiling heat. This pudding may 
be served either hot or cold. 

A pleasant^ digestible^ fa/rmaceom pudding, suUaible for all eases, 

SAGO. 

101. Put ^ ounce of sago into an enamelled saucepan with 
f pint of cold water, and boil gently for an hour and a quarter. 
Skim when it comes to the boil, and stir frequently. Sweeten 
with a dessert-spoonful of sifted sugar. If wine be ordered^ 

2 dessert-spoonfuls ; and if brandy, 1 dessert-spoonfuL 
Suitable for all cases requiring farinaceous diet ; gout, rheumatism 

especially, and for diarrhoea, 

A GRUEL. 

102. Beat up an egg to a froth ; add a wine-glass of sherry ; 
flavour with a lump of sugar, a strip of lemon-peel, and a little 
grated nutmeg. Have ready some gruel, very smooth and 
hot ; stir in the wine and egg, and serve with sippets of crisp 
toast. Arrowroot may be made in the same way. 

In chronic bronchitis, cold, etc. 

APPLE CHARLOTTE. 

103. Well butter a pie-dish, then place in it, in altemate 
layers, first bread-and-butter, without the crust ; then apples 
cored, pared, and sliced ; a little sugar, and the juice and 
thinly-chopped rind of a lemon ; and repeat until the dish is 
full. Cover with the peel of the apples to prevent drjring, and 
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bake in a slow oven. Take away the peel, turn out, and serve I 

with Bitgar. The apples for this should bo very good cooking J 

A pleasaiit, easily digested pudding far those toho require fruit, 
or far any invalid. 

APPLE CUSTARD. 

104. Take 4 pounds of finely flavoured apples, and atow 
them gently till tender with 1^ pint of water, 1 pound 
of sugar and a little cinnamon. Strain the liquid, and stir 
into it very gradnaUy 8 well-beaten egga. Put the mixtuio 
into a saucepan, and stir it until it thickens, which will he in 
about ten minutes. Pour into custard-glosees, and cover with 
sifted sugar. 

In gouty states of the system, and in vitiated states of the blood, etc. 
APPLE FOOL. 

105. Take 2 pounds of apples pared and cored. Put them 
into a saucepan with a cupful of water, 1 or 2 cloves, and 
sugar to taste. Let them simmer till quite soft ; remove the 
cloves, and beat them well with a wooden spoon. Mix with 
them gradually a pint of new milk or milk and cream, boiled 
and allowed to become cold, sweetened and flavoured. 

In gouty and rhetimatie elates of ike blood, and in amvalescence 
from indi^tvm and congested liver. 

INVALID PUDDING, 

106. One teaspoonful of flour, 1 egg, 1 breakfast-cupful of 
fresh milk ; mix. Tie down in a jam-pot, and boil for twenty 
minutes. Turn out, and serve with red currant jelly or butter 
&B preferred. — Author. 

In all cases where a light digestible diet is required. 
A LIGHT PUDDING, 

107. Beat a teaspoonful of Hour to a smooth paste, and 
pour over it a teacupful of boiling milk which has been lightly 
flavoured with lemon or cinnamon ; add a pinch of salt and a 
teaspoonful of sugar, and stir until the latter is dissolved. 
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CANTEBBUBT PXIDDINGS. 

108. Melt 2 OTiBcea o( fresh batter, then stir into it gradnaliy 
2 well'best«ai eggs; add 2 ounces of engar (castor), i 
Soar, and a little lemon-rind ; at the last momeot stir in I 
jnncfa of baking-powder. Half fill buttered cupa with the 
batter, and bake in a well-heated oven. Serve on a dirfy 
with wine iance poured round. Time to bake, aboat twenty 
minutes. 

In imIigetlioTt, addifj/, and in other axaa Teqavrmg Jregwtil 
rhange of dtel. 

NUN'S PUDDING. 

109. Take 6 email stale eponge-cakes, cut them in halve 
flproad a little jam on each half, and arrange them in tj 
rotitre of a glass dish ; pour over them as much sherry as the; 
will absorb ; add a pint of nicely flavoured cold custard, a 
ornament the dish with dried fruits. 

A rick ptiddivfj, siiUahle /or tlie convalescent of fp'imrean tastei 

SHERBET CREAM. 

110. Boat the yolks of -3 fresh eggs, and mix them wit; 
'i pints of cream ; add a teaspoonful of orange-flower water 
anil stir the cream without ceasing over a gentle fire until i 
begins to thicken ; pour it out at once, sweeten, and stir ti 
cold. Freeze in the usual way. 

In hoi KwUlmr, where iced diet is necessary, 

JELLY, WEAK WINE (FOR INVALIDS). 

111. I'ut an ounce of isinglass into an enamelled saucepu 
with } pint of water and .1 ounces of sugar; boil gently unti 
it ia diiMolvod ; remove the scum carefully as it rises, an 
throw in a teaspoonful of cold water two or three times, I 
Asiiit it in doing so ; strain the jelly through a bag, add t^ 
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juice of a lemon and J pint of good sherry, and pour the 
liquid into glasses. Keep it in a cool place till iirmly set. 

In exhaiistise diseases, such as dysentery, dmrktm, BrigkVs 
disease, ameer, elc 

POET- WINE JELLY. 

112. Put an oance of beat isinglass into a perfectly clean 
saucepan with ^ pint ot cold water, an inch of cinnamon, and 
a blade of mace ; stir over the fire till the isinglass is dissolved ; 
put with it an ounce of sugar and a pint of port wine ; strain 
through a jelly-bag, and put it in a cool place to set. This 
jelly is extremely nourishing for invalids. 

Ill typhoid fever, xn^amimxium of the hinga, great dehilUy, and 
all KthausHve diseases. 

CHAMPAGNE CEEAM. 

113. Beat the yolks of 5 eggs very thoroughly, and add by 
degrees some finely pounded white sugar, sufficient to make it 
stiff and fii-m ; then add a bottle of champagne ; keep stirring 
till it is all mixed ; last of all. put in a tablespoonful ot brandy. 
Put the cream into a glass jug, and serve it in champagne- 
glasses. 

In all irrilahk stales of Uic stomach requiring a 7Lutnli as food, 

STEWED PEAES. 

114. Pare, core, and quarter 8 or 10 gootl-sizedi>ears, leaving 
on the stalks ; put them into an enamelled stewpan, with 
C ounces of loaf-sugar, 6 cloves, 6 whole allspice, J pint of 
water, and a glassful of port ; lot them boil as gently as pos- 
sible until they are quite soft, but not broken, leasdng thera in 
the stewpan till cold ; then serve on a glass disli. A little 
Devonshire cream or custard is a great improvement to this 
dish. 

Aiileasant and digestible way of cooking frwii for the invalid and 
the aged; a imsl delkioas dish 
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VELVET CREAM. 

115. Dissolve ^ ounce of isinglass in ^ pint of water; add 
a large wine-glassful of sherry, a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, 
and 6 ounces of loaf-sugar which has been well rubbed upon 
the rind of a fresh large lemon ; stir the mixture over the fiie 
until the sugar is entirely dissolved ; let it get cold, and before 
it begins to stiffen mix with it a pint of cream ; pour it into a 
mould which has been soaked in cold water ; let it stand all 
night in a cold place, and turn it out upon a glass dish. 

A digestible jelly, very nourishing ; suitable in acute diseases. 

CUP PUDDINGS. 

116. fioat 4 ounces of butter to a cream; mix smoothly 
with it 4 ounces of fine flour, 4 tablespoonfuls of milk, a small 
pinch of salt, and 4 ounces of finely sifted sugar ; beat all well 
together ; butter seven or eight cups, a little more than half 
fill them, and bake them in a good oven. 

A tasty little pudding for an invalid, 

CUSTARD PUDDING. 

117. Beat well 4 eggs; then add a little castor-sugar and 
2 tablespoonfuls of brandy, and stir into the mixture 1 pint of 
new milk ; bake in a very slow oven, and when set it is ready 
to serve. This pudding can be eaten hot or cold. 

In all cases requiring easify digested nutritious food. 

CORNFLOUK CREAM. 

118. To 2 ounces of cornflour add 1 pint of milk, 2 ounces 
of pounded sugar, and a few drops of vanilla ; stir the whole 
over the fire for ten minutes, and pour into custard-cups ; stew 
ratafias over the top, and serve hot 

In those subject to constipatvmy where farinaceous food is desired^ 
cornflour, containing 8 per cent, of oil, is relaxing ; therefore no< 
suitable in diarrhoea. 

CORNFLOUR JELLY. 

119. Mix in a tumbler a teaspoonful of cornflour with a 
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little cold water; pour upon it sufficient boiling water to form 
a, clear jelly, stirring it well during the time it is being poured 
on ; then add a gla» of sherry. 

In covstipaiion, v;h&-6 a farinaceous diet is necessary; also for 
old people of constipated habits. 

A NOURISHING GRUEL, 

120. Mix a largo tabtespoooful of wheat«n dour with a little 
milk until quite smooth ; have ready J pint of boiling milk in 
an enamelled saucepan, into which stir the flour and milk ; let 
it boil ten minutes, stimng well all the time to prevent burn- 
ing. A little brandy or hotter, according to taste, can be taken 
with it. This ia the only farinaceous gruel suitable for diarrh<ea, 
aa cornflour, oatmeal, and other preparations aro-laxativc. 

In diarrheea, etc. 
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Vegetables. 



MASHED POTATOEa 

121. Pare the potatoes and boil until done, and, with a 
wooden spoon, bruise them to flour ; to 3 pounds add 3 salt- 
spoonfuls of salt, 3 ounces of fresh butter, and a gill of cream 
made hot. Beat thoroughly well, and serve on a very hot 
dish, either in a smooth or rough cone-shape 

SuilaMe for old people who Jtave lost llieir teeth, and for amvalrs- 
cents from stomach derangements. 

MASHED TUHNIPS. 

122. Take some moderate-eized turnips, pare them, and put 
them into cold water as they are done ; then put them into 
plenty of boiling water, with a little salt, and l>oil for an hour; 
drain and press out all the water. Hash well, and carefnlly 
remove any stringey portions there may be. Put them into a 
stew]>an with a little cream, pepper, and salt ; stir till boiling 

tpty then serve. 
^gr the goiilij aiiH dysppplif, and those of meah digestii-n. 
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POTATO CROQUETTES. 

123. 'Boko half-fi-dozen large potatoes. ^Vllen done enough 
burst them open, and scoop out the contents with a spoon. 
Beat the pulp until it is quite smooth; then put it into i 
clean eaucepan with the yolks of one or two eggs, a piece o( 
butter the sizo of a walnut, and a little pepper, salt, and grated 
nutmeg. Beat this mixture over u. moderate iiro until it 
leaves the sides of the saucepan with the spoon, then spre&d 
it out on a dish and let it cool. Shape it into balb, dip these 
in beaten egg, thou into breadcrumbs, and fry them in hot 
fat until they are lightly browned all over. Let them drain 
before the Sie, and serve on a hot napkin. 

Statable /or the uld and Ihs dyspi^ik. 

VEGETABLE MAKEOWS, BOILED. 

124. Peel the marrows, halve, and if very large quarter 
them ; remove the seeds, and put them into boiling water, to 
simmer gently until tender. Take them up, drain well, and 
serve upoQ toast. Send melted butter to table in a tureen, 
or white sauce can be poured over them after they are dished. 

A highly digestible vegetable, suitable for all, 

VEGETABLE MARROWS, MASHED. 

125. Boil two good-sized man*ows in water till tender. 
Take them up, drain well, turn them into a bowl, and mash 
them with a wooden spoon. Heat them in a saucepan wit 
a piece of butt-er the size of a walnut and a little pepper 
salt. Marrows dressed thus are excellent, served piled 
in the centre of a dish of cutlets. 

A very easily digested disk, for dyspeptics, the gouhj and rh 
imHc, etc. 

SEA-KALE, BOHiKD, 

126. Carefully wash the kale to remove the sand and _ 
and tie the shoots in small bundles. Throw these into plen) 
of boiling water, slightly salted, and let them boil quickly 
tender. Take them up, drain them, and serve the IesIq 
toast with white aawce poured over it 

Jiw time wlmn Hood rt'iuires vcqdable diet ; in indigestion. 
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ASPARAGUS, BOILED. 
27. Scrape off the white stin from the lower end, and cut 
ine stalks of equal length. Let them remain in cold water 
until it is time to cook them. Put a handful of salt into a 
gallon of water, and let it boil. Tie the asparagus in bundles 
and put them into it Toast a slice of bread, dip it in the 
water, and lay it on a dish. When the asparagus is cooked 
sufficiently, dish it on the toast. Send melted butter to table 
with it, or white sauce may be poured ovor it after it is 
dished. 
A nice disk for those of weak digestion and connalescenls. 

ASPAEAGUS HEADS. 

18. Take off about two inches of the head ends of the 

uparagus; cut them into pieces about tiie size of peas, and 
put them into a saucepan with some cold salt and water. Let 
them boil about ten minutes j then take them out, drain them, 
melt a piece of butter the size of an egg in a saucepan, and 
put them in it. Shake the saucepan over the fire for a few 
minutes ; then sprinkle a dessert-spoonful of fiotiv over it, and 
a. small teacupful of boiling water ; popper and salt to taste, 
and pour over the asparagus the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
mixed with four tablespoonfuls of new milk. Let all simmer 
gently for five or ten minutes ; then serve, 

Svitabte in all cases tckere a vhoksome, ensili/ iHfeskd vegelaUe 
ii indicated. 

GKEEN PEAS. 

129. The peas should bo young and freshly gathered. A 
pint and half of peas will require 3 pints of water; the 
jieas must bo put in when the water is boiling, and a. table- 
8i>oonful of sugar, a little salt, and a bunch of mint boiled 
with tho peas improve their flavour greatly ; when serving 
add to the peas a. lump of butter. 

An easUij digested ve^tialilt, suiiabk for amvalesceiils and old 
jittipte ; very nutriiums if properly boiled. 
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PEAS, GRKEN, WITH CREAM SAUCE. 

130. Boil a quart of young froshly gathered peas in slightly 
salted water until they are tender, then drain them into 3 
colander. Melt 2 ounces of fresh butter over the fire ; mix 
smoothly with it a dessert-spoonful of flour, and add very 
gradually a cupful of thick cream, or, failing this, new milk. 
When the sauce boils put in the poas ; stir them until they 
are quite hot, and serve immediately. 

A pleasant way of cooking green peas, ami a very digestible itay. 

CAULIFLOWER FOR AN INVALID. 

131. Make a pint of good white sauce. Boil a cauliflower 

till tender; drain and chop it small, then stir it into 
boiling sauce ; let it remain over the fire for a minute or t^ 
and servo, 
A higUy digeslihle vegetable, saUahle in all cases, 

FRENCH BEANS. 

132, Choose fine young beans; strip ofi" the stringa 
breaking off each end, cut thorn into thin slices, throw them 
into cold slightly salted water, and let them remain a litUe 
time ; drain and put them into boiling water with a little salt 
and boil very fast, with the lid of the saucepan off, for twenj 
minutes, or longer if the beana are not Tery young ; drain w 
serve. 

Stiiiable where the digestive power i,? fairly good. 

CARROTS, MASHED. 

133, Scrape off all the skin from some large carrots, a 
boil them till tender ; mash them smoothly, and return thcB 
to the saucepan ; beat thoroughly for a few minutes, adding! 
small piece of butter and a little salt and pepper, Two i 
three spoonfuls of gi'avy or a cupful of milk may be addal 
but in either case let the vegetables remain over the f 
stirring constantly till they are nearly dry. 

An easily digested farm of cooking Ous vegefoUe; switoWe j 
convalescents, old people, and tke gouty. 
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SPRING CARROTS. 
134. Cut off the ends and rub the carrots with a coarae 
cloth ; put them into boiling wator, with a little sugar and 
salt ; boil about balf-au-bour, drain, and serve with a little 
butter placed over them. 
SuUable for all cases where vegelables are recommended. 

PARSNIPS, MASHED. 
135. Peel and boil 3 or 4 parsnips in salted water until 
quite tender ; then drain ihem and mash tbom through a. 
colander. Put them into a stewpan, with two or three table- 
spoonfuls ot cream ; failing this, s. little milk, thickened with 
a small teaapoonful of flour and a little butter ; stir the pars- 
nips over the fire until the liquid is absorbed, and they are 
quite hot; they are then ready for serving, 

»A nutrUwiK vegetable. 
SPANISH ONIONS, BAKED. 
136. Wash and trim, without peeling, 6 Spanish onions 
of medium size. Put them into a saucepan of boiling water 
slightly salted, and let them simmer for an hour and a 
half. Take them up, drain them, and put them on a. tin into 
a moderate oven, and let them remain till quite tender. 
Before dishing them, remove the skins, sprinkle a little pepper 
and salt over them, and a small piece of butter on each, and 
2)our a little good gravy into the dish with them. 

A nice supper disk, where they agree; slightly sedative in tMr 
action. 

SPANISH ONIONS, STE^VED. 

137. Peel the onions, and place them in a stewpan with a 
little butter; place them on the fire, and let them slowly 
become slightly browned, then pour over each a little tomato 
sauce and a tablespoonful of gravy or stock. Simmer gently for 
three hours, basting the onions frequently with the gravy. 
Serve very hot. 

f^ery easily digeded by old people, and suitable far supper where 
vnums agree. 
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LEEKS, BOILED. 

138. Take them yonng, trim off the roots, the outer leaves, 
and tho green ends, and cut the stalks into six-inch lengths. 
Tie them in bundles, put them into boiling water with a Utile 
salt and vinegar, and let boil three quarters of an hour. 
Drain them, and serve like asparagus, on hot toast, pouring 
white sauce or melted butter over them. 

A nice vegetable for corjmlent people, and convalescents; also for 
the gouly, 

MUSHEOOMS, STEWED. 

139. Take off the skin and stems ; wash the mushrooms ; 
place them in an enamelled stewpan with a little butter, 
pepper, salt, and water. Simmer for an hour ; add cream and 
a tablespoon! ul of flour mixed with a little more butter, and 
boil till the liquid becomes the consistency of cream, and serve 
hot. Made in this way they are very delicious. 

A deliciotis dish where they agree with the convalescent 

CELERY, STEWED. 

140. Wash very clean 2 heads of celery ; trim them neatly, 
cutting off the outer stalks, the leaves, and the tops, and boil 
them in salt and water until nearly tender ; drain them, and put 
them in a dish. Have ready in another saucepan a breakfast- 
cupful of good cream. Let it boil with a piece of butter rolled 
in flour till it is thick and smooth; then pour it over the 
celery, grate a little nutmeg over the top, and serve. Time, 
about an hour to boil. 

A nice winter vegetable^ and very digestible^ suitable in gouty 
states of th€ system, in diabetes, in carbuncles, and boils, 

CELERY, BOILED. 

141. Have ready a saucepan of boiling water, with a little 
salt in it. Wash the celery carefully ; cut off the outer leaves ; 
make the stalks even, and lay them in small bunches. Throw 
these into the water, and let them boil gently until tender, 
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leaving the saucepan uncovered. When dona drain, and 
place them on a piece of toast which ha^ hean dipped in the 
liquid. Four over them a little good melted butter, and 
serve. Time : young celery, three quarters of an hour ; old, 
much longer. 
Good in, deranged stales of the blood, after fevers, gout, dc. 

Miscellaneous. 

CHEESE STRAWS. 

112. Mix 2 ounces of grated Parmesan cheese, 2 ouuces o! 
frcBh butter, 2 ounces of flour, 1 ounce of Cheddar cheese, and 
the yolk of an egg into a stiff paste. Flavour the mixture 
with cayenne, salt, and a very little pounded mace. Roll it 
out rather thinly, and cut into fingers about four inches long 
and half an inch wide. Bake them in a quick oven for about 
five minutes, and serve hot or cold. 

For Ihe diabetic aTid the gouty, dc. 

CHEESE WITH MACAEONI. 
^^ [43. Put i pound of pipe macaroni into a saucepan with 
a little salt, and eufficient boiling milk and water to cover it. 
Let it boil until it is quite tender but firm, then put a layer of 
it into a well-buttered dish, and over that sprinkle some 
grated Parmesan and Cheshire cheese, and a layer of bread- 
crumba. Place 3 or 4 lumps of butter on it ; also sprinkle a 
little pepper and salt, and repeat until the dish is full, being 
careful to have breadcrumbs at the top. Pour a Httle butter 
wanned over tho crumbs, and brown the preparation before a 
clear fire, or with a salamander. 

A iemptini; way of doifng cheese, and one in whkh it may he 
eiU&n by jiersons of delicate stomach. 

EGGS. SAVOURY. 
114. Put 2 ounces of butter into a stcwpan, first rubbiug 
A bottom of it with a clove of garlic. When the butter has 
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become very hot, stir in 5 eggs previously well beaten, and 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and a little cayenne. Continae to 
stir quickly till done, and send to table on a hot dish. 

In cases where meat is unsuikMe; in Brighfs disease; m 
diabetes; and for those who cannot masticate meat, 

EGGS STEAMED. 

145. Break 6 eggs into separate cups, and have ready 
a well-buttered dish, into which each egg should be placed 
carefully. Cover the dish to prev^t the heat from escaping 
and set it over a pan of boiling water, first putting small bits 
of butter lightly over the top of the eggs. When they are set 
sufficiently, sprinkle them with a little salt, and serve with 
fried ham and sausages. 

A delicate way of doing eggs for the invalid and the old. 

EGGS SCRAMBLED. 

146. Break 6 eggs into the frying-pan with a little milk, 
2 ounces of butter, a little salt, pepper, and a very little nut- 
meg ; stir until thoroughly mixed, and the eggs begin to set ; 
then take them off the fire, serve on buttered toast, sprinkled 
with chopped ham, or, if preferred, alone in a dish with sippets 
of toast. 

A nice breakfast dish. 

CHEESE PUDDING. 

147. This is one of the few ways in which cheese can be 
eaten with impunity by old people and convalescents. Put a 
breakfast-cupful of milk into a saucepan, with a piece of butter 
the size of a large egg. Let it remain until the butter is 
melted, then pour it over f pound of breadcrumbs and 
I pound of grated cheese ; let these soak for twenty minutes, 
then add a pinch of salt and 4 eggs well beaten. Pour the 
mixture into a well-buttered dish, and bake in a quick oven 
for about three quarters of an hour. 

An excellent way of doing cheese, and one in which it can be 
digested by delicate stomachs. 
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TOMATO OMELET. 

148. Take 4 ripe tomatoes, peel them, and chop them smalL 
Beat a large tablespoonfol of flour to a smooth paste, with a 
little milk ; add 6 well-beaten eggs, a little pepper and salt, 
and the tomatoes. Fry the omelet in the usual way, and fold 
it over if liked, but do not turn it 

To irtvprove the state of the Uood, for the invalid and the conr 
valescent, 

TOMATO SAUCE. 

149. Halve a dozen ripe tomatoes, take out the seeds, and 
put them into a saucepan with a good piece of butter, cayenne, 
and salt Let them stew for half an hour. Serve very hot 

Very nice with rissoles^ cvUets^ or any broiled meat. 

JUNKET. 

150. Warm a quart of new milk just to the heat it would 
be if fresh from the cow. Put it into a glass dish or china 
bowl, and stir into it a dessert-spoonful of rum, a tablespoonful 
of pounded sugar, and a tablespoonful and a half of rennet 
Put this just near enough to the fire to keep warm while 
turning, but do not let it get hot When quite solid, put a 
layer of scalded cream over it, and grate a little nutmeg on 
the top. The essence of rennet (which can be had of any 
good chemist, and will keep any time) will do as well 

A very nutritious dish in those states of the throat where the 
power of swallowing is gone, such as paralysis, etc. This dish is 
not nearly so much used as it should be by the invalid and the aged. 
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WHEN TO ADMINISTER FOOD 

AND PHYSIC. 

In acute diseases, or where there is great exhaostiony food 
should be given every two hours in small quantities, both 
night and day^ if the patient is not asleep. 

Where medicines are prescribed to be taken every few hours, 
they should be taken one hour before nourishment^ or an hour 
after, as the case may be. 

Where medicines are prescribed to be taken three times a 
day, as nearly eight hours as possible should elapse between 
each dose ; thus, if they are to relieve cough, the first dose 
had better be taken before getting up, the next at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and the last before going to bed. Where 
twice a day, early morning and late at night ; and all medicines 
may be safely diluted with water to fill a wine-glass in bulk 

Tonics may be taken either an hour before or an hour after 
a meaL If taken three times a day, 7 or 10 a.m., 3 or 4 p.m., 
8 or 10 p.m. ; if twice a day, 10 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Aperient pills should be taken late at night, on an empty 
siomacJif and aperient draughts early in the morning, followed, 
in an hour, by hot tea and dry toast 

Medicines to procure sleep should be taken immediately 
before going to bed, unless otherwise ordered, and it is needless 
to say that strict quietude should be enjoined in the house and 
sick-room afterwards. 

The best substitutes for raw meat in making meat-tea are, 
Brand's concentrated essence of beef (in skins), an excellent 
preparation ; Gillan's extract of boef, and Liebig's extract of 
meat 

Allen and Banbury's malt jelly is also a nice, easily 
digested food, and their extract of meat lozenges can some- 
times be taken when the stomach is too irritable to retain 
beef-tea or anything else. Savory and Moore's peptonized 
milk will agree with the most delicate stomach, and is a most 
useful preparation for old people. 
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Arohlteatural Styles, A Hand- 
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ABhton (John). Works by: 

A Hlitory of th« Chap-eooks or tha 

El|t>teenth Cenlurv. Wiib ae^dy 

400 lUuBti., fiatfAved ID EACiiimle of 

Iheori^iuili. Ci.gvo,c].ei..1i.U. 

SocIkI Uti In th* Reign of Qusen 

Ann*. From Origlnil Sonrcii. Wilb 

Diuly loalUmu. Cr.Bvo,i:l.ei^T>.SA. 

Humour, Wit, and Satlpa of tha 

KBllliista. Cr. Bra, ci.eim.la. fidl 



Bactecia A Synopsis of tha 



Balzac's " Comedle Humaine" 

and il5 Amhor. Wiih Translahons bj 
H.H.WAt.»g«. PMI8.0,I:l.liinp.2».BlL 

Bankers. A Handbook of U>n- 

from 1677- Bj F. G. H.LroK Pudi. 
Cro»D livo, clolb eilra. 7l. Ed. 



Beaconsfield, Lord ; A Biogra. 
^&l. .\ mfPre"£ice.6"^t 0, cl ! ei,?B,6d. 
Beauohamp. — Grantley 
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Bechstein As Pretty 



With Additional Talei bvtbeBrcitber 
Gkihh, and 100 lUusts. by Richteh 
Small 4'o. etwa md gold, 6s. 6a. 
ipll adget, 7b. Gl. 



Beerbohin Wanderings In 
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Belgravia Annual. With Stories 

by F. W. RoBrKsoH, I. AuBnraiioT 

Demj avo. wiih lUasis., U. (Pri^Mnf. 
Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.), Works by. 
A Bal'Bd History of England. Post 

avQ, cloib limp. Is. 
Songs tar Sailors. Post Bto, cloUl 

Besant (Walter) and James 

Rice. Novel* by. Post Cvo, ilinst. 
boards, i3. each; cloih limt>,a.61. 
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S>a, clolb citra, 31, Gd. ; post Sro, 
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Ths Caotalns' Room Ac Wkta 

Crowo Svo. clolb eitra, S*. 61 ; pcM 
8V0, mast, bds., a. ;cl.limp,a>.ea. 

All In a Garden Fair. With G [Hum*. 
by H. Hu.Niss. New aod Cheapu 
Edition. Cr. Svo. cl. eitra. Si, 847 

Dorothy Forster. New and CheiMC 
EdilioD. Wiib llU.«aIions bfCi 
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Felicia, I Kitty. 

Bewick (Thos.) and his Pupils. 

By Austin Dobson. With 93 lUustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10b. 6d, 

Birthday Books: — 

The Starry Heavene: A Poetical 
BhthdaT Book. Square 8vo, hand- 
somely boond in cloth, 2b. 6d. 

Birthday Flowere: Their Language 
and Legends. By W. J. Gordon. 
BeantifoUy Illostrated in Colours by 
Viola Boughton. In illuminated 
cover, crown 4to, 6b. 

The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
lUnsts., small 8vj, cloth extra, 4b. 6d. 
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booka. Demv 8vo, Illustrated, nni* 
form in Bixe for binding. 

Academy Notee, separate years, from 
1876 to 1883, each iB. 

Academy Notee, 1884. With 152 Illus- 
trations. iM. ' 

Academy Notea, 1 876-79. Complete 
in One Vol.,witb nearly 600 Illusts. in 
Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6b. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6b. 

Qroevenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 
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1878 to 1883, each iB. 
Qroevenor Notes, 1884. With 78 

Illustrations. iB. 
QroaTenor Notes. 1877-82. With 

upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 

8vo, cloth limp, 6b. 

PIctureeat South Kensington. With 
70 Illustrations. IB. 

The English PIctureeat the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. iB. 

The Old Mastere at the National 
Gallery. ia8 Illustrations. iB. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery, with 
Notes by H. Bt^cxBURNf and 24a 
Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth Imip, SB. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Luxen>- 
bourg Gallery. Containing about 
sso Reproductions after the Orinnal 
Drawings of the Artists. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. Demy 8vo. SB. 6d. 

The Parle Salon, 1884. With over 900 
Illusts. Edited by F. G. Dumab. 
I>emy8vo,8B. 



Art Handbooks, continued — 

The Art Annual, 1883-^ Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. With 300 full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6b. 

Boocaocio'8 Decameron ; or, 

Ten Days' Entertainment Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A. With Portrait, 
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plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, ^t, 7b. 6d. 

Blake (William): Etchings from 
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descriptive Text. FoHo, half -bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21b. 
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half-bound boards, 2lB. 

Leaves fW>m a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 
Oblong 4to, half-bound, 21b. 
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Brand's Observations on Pop- 
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C»iai Cuirnu, U.P. Daaj Syo, 



S'A'! 



d.u'^ 



Ttw CowMpondaneo of Thomaa 
C*f4yM and Ralph Waldo Enxfoon. 
■S54 IS 1S71. Ediud b]F CuaiH 



Chapman'B (Qeorge) Works: 



I- I. ( 






„ to"lU 

the Tnasblionsoflbe Iliad and Odjr*- 

Bilra. Ui. ; 01 Kpiiatatr, 6). each. 

ChattoA Jackson ATreatlsa 

on Wood Engpsvlna. Historical and 

aod^joHii lACaso"'. ""ih an Addi- 
[.5nal CbapW. br HM»t G. Boh«.- 
and 4sa fins IIIhriiijoki. A Bepti.il 
Df Ibe lait ReviHd Edition. Larga 



Chaucer : 

KeT, BtMi 

Elgbl Colou 



City (The) of Oream : A Poem. 

Fcap.Svo.clolheilra U. II* Ihi ^ra%, 

Cobban.— The Cure of Souls : 

A StiTr. Dr J. M>i:i.tui> CoBoaii. 
Pou Svo, illoiltaled boaFda. U. 

Collins (C. Allston).— The Bai 

SInlalor: A Story. B» C. Allstom 

CoLLiTO. Fo>i8>a,mu9tra<edbd^li, 

Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 

Novelaby: 
Sweat and Twonty, Foit Ito, Cla*. 
Irated boirdi, 2a. 



i eitn. li. U. 

/Illaea Comedy, P«l Sfo. illnit. 

rdi^. - CI. 9va, doth eitia. to. SO. 



Collins (Mortimer), Novels by ; 

Sweet Anna Pue. Pan Svn, 1IId>. 

Irilfd loatdi. a. : cnma fw, doib 

Tranamlaratlon. PMlSvo.illuitraled 
b'W'.lf.lAi orowo «TU, doth axi™, 
3a. SO. 

from Midnight to Mldnl(hr Poat 
Sro. iiluitnicd boaidi. 1*. . tiim 

A Fight with Fortune, foil ira 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Collins (Wiikie\ Novels by. 

Bach post bv'..i]!;strateJloards,2s; 
cloth linip. 2s. 6d.; or crown 6vo, 
cloth extra, lllastrated, 3s. 6d. 

Antonina. Illast. by A. Concambm. 

Basil. lUostrated by Sir John Gil- ! 

BBKT and J. Mahokky. 
Hide and Seek. Dlustrated by Sir 

JoHM Gilbert and J. Mahomey. 
Tha Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 
Queen of Hearts lllastrated by Sir 

John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My MIsceiianies. With Illnstrations 
Dy A. Concanen, and a Steel-plate 
Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman In White. With Illoa- 
tratioDs by Sir John Gilbert and 

F, A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 

by G. Du MAURiERand F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. Illast. by W. Small. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illnstrations by 
S. L. Fildes and Henry Woods. 

The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maukier and C. S. Rands. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

The Law and the Lady. lllastrated 
by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 

The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

Th^ Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

" I Say No." Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
3l8 6d. IShortly, 



Colman's Humorous Works: 

" Broad Grins/' " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of George Col- 
man. With Life by G. B Buckstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hogarth. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 



Convalescent Cookery : A 

Family Handbook, Bv Catherine 
Ryan. Post 8vo, Is. ; cl. limp, Is. 6d. 



Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

by: 

DemonolQi^y and C^vii-Lore. Two 
■^ols., royal 8v'6, with 65 Illusts., 28s. 



Conway's (M. D.) Works, eoHti$nud— 

A Necklace of Stories. lllastrated 
bT W. J. Hbnmbsst. Square 8vo, 
cloth ei^ra, flL 

The Wandering Jew. Crown Sro, 
cloth extra, 6B. 

Thomas Cariyle: Letteiv and Re- 
collections. With ninstrationa. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Gl 

Cook (Dutton), Works by : 

Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper EdiL, cr. Svo, cloth extra,6B. 

Nights at the Play : A View of the 
En^ish Stage. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, Gl 

Leo: A Novel. Post Svo, illostrated 
boards, 28. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2b.; crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Coopep.->Heart Salvage, by 

Sea and Land. Stories by Mrs. 
Cooper (Katharine Saunders). 
Three Vol?., crown Svo. 

Copyright. — A Handbook of 

English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
Sidney Jbrrold, of the Middle 
Temple, Es<i., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. fid. 

Cornwall. — PopularRomances 

of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R-S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. fid. 

Creasy.—Memolps of Eminent 

Etonians : with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Edward Creasy, Author of " The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 78. fid. 

Cruikshank (George): 

The Connie Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series : The First from 1835 
to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of Thackeray, Hood, May- 
hew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 
WoodcQts and Steel En^avings by 
Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. fid. each. 



CliniMUMI (G.), canHnutd 
Th* UtaofOeargeCrul 
BLUICHARD Jcsrcild, 
"Ttaa Life of Napaln 
Wllb 84 lLli>sl»tiDD!. 
Cbcaper Edition, enlari 
ditioiial Pli(«, grd a i 
c«npU»d BibliOKiaptaf . 
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De M alstre^A Journey Round 

___rTWEU.. Port 

2>. ed. 






n^Uiiioui. 36a. 

lok of Her- 



illDstrated with qvct 400 Woodcuii 
and Coloored Pities. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7i. Ed. 

Cyples. — Hearts of Qold: A 

Novel. ByWiLLuMCyPLKB. Crawn 
Bvo, dotb eilri, 3s. Sil. 

Daniel. — Merrle England in 

th* Olden Time. By GinKCF. D>nibi, 
Wilh Illuurations br Rtiiu. Cruii- 
BBAME. Crown Sva, cloih eilra, Sl.fid. 



Daudet.— Port Salvation; t 

Tba Evanlellst. By Alfhoh 
Daudbt. TtaDiialed by C. Had 



Oavenant. — What ehail my 



Davles (Dr. N. E |, Wonka by : 



Hunery MInta: A "■Iciher's Galds. 

C.owb8v<.,la., d.jili,1..8d. 
Aldato Long Lif... Cowu »-••,. U.; 

(Sir Jolin) Complete 



InlrcxiiiciioD and Nuiiis, by the Kev. 
A. B. Gkosahi, D.D. Two Vol!., 
•tom Bto, cloth bouds, Ua, 



.■dby Hkh 



De Mille A Castia In Spain. 

A Novc). Bf'JAMES Dh Millk. With 
a FiTDiitispioVe. Ccomi 8>a, clotU 



Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 

Our Lady 01 Taart. Cr. Bvo, elotll 
Eslra,3e.6a.; pDat8vo,illust.bds„ai. 

ciira,SE.ed. ' ' 

Dickens (Charles), Novels by: 

Post Byo. illuslraled boards. U, Each. 
Slietchea by 8oz. | NtchalBeNlokleby. 



About England wit 

Al.rXED R^HVEH. 

tions hy C. A, Va!.. 
E.lri, IIJB 6d. 

Dictionaries: 

RS.'E.fc.B'iiewEB^TL.'D. I^tpmi 
Svo,clolb«tra.11.Bd.; hf.-bound, 9e 
Tha Reodefa Handbook of Aliu- 
•I one, Referencea, Plota, and 
Storiaa. By the Rev. E. C. Brewbil 
LUD. FourTb Edition, lEvisad 
Ibrou^hout. wirb a New Appendli, 

cio'tiTmua. ll"^ ""' "'™ '™*"' 

Authors and their Warka. with tli« 

Datea. Being lbs Appendicea li 

BiEwin, Ll~D. Cmwn Bio, ciotb 
lliup, a*. 



PBlacea, Country 
:)iiirchei, Ship!, 
iturai Curiotiliei 
Mu. A. Wkeelib 
Vhkeuik. Dgmj 



BOOKS PVBUSHED Bif 



Hiiloncil «Dd Eiplanalor 
Bj Sami^ei. a. Bbkt, M.A 
Svo.c1olb»lni.ti.a<l 
A Dictionary of tha •nuni 



1. With 



ecdoul. Crown 



DorELr). ■ — Memories 



'Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being B comprehensive Guide lo th€ 
Playl, Plsfwrighis, Players, and Play- 
housea of Ihe Unllcd Kingdom and 

seni Ti'mes. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform v^Uli Bbkwkb's 
"Reader's Handhook.") Crown gvo, 
hall-boupd, 12a. M. iJa prifarnUoi. 



graphical Memcnr by \Vn. GiFfono. 
Edil. by Col. Cunnimoh.ii. 3 Vols. 



TranslaUon s,wilhlnLtoiiuc loryEsMy 
byA.C.SwiHBUai't; Vol.llI„'r«ni- 
Jktloni of Ihe Iliad and Odysse;. 



E Oui, eauUiiMiJ— 



Dyer, — The Folk -Lore of 

PlantB. By T. F. Tbisei-toh Dlt>, 

Early English Poets. Edited, 

by REV.'A.B.GKoarBT. d"d. Crom 

Flatchep'B (GtieB. B.D.I Complat* 

Poems. 6oe Vol. 
Davlea' (Sir iohn) Complet* 



EdwardeslMrs.A.), I^ovelB by: 



Eggleston.— Roxy: ANovcl. By 

EdwabdEoglistos. Pos.8vo,iltu«. 
boirda.aj.; ct.8vo,elolheHrB.8».6iL 

Emanuel. — On Diamonds and 

Bnd Propenics ; wlih Simple ?isii (or 
ascEttaipipe Ibeir Bealiiy, By Harbt 
Ehanuel, F.R.G.5. Wiih DluDeroQi 



Engllahman'a Kouee, The: A 

" ■ - llding a Hoube, with 

90°'.'' ^hlfd iid';*n: 

s. Cr.6vp.cl.ei.,7».6a. 



Ewald (Alex. Chanlea, F.5.A.), 

WoPkB by : 
Stories from ths State Papsn. 



lifeS'Si""'"™"""! 
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Eyes, The How to Use our 

Ejes, and How lo Prestne Tbein. Bj 
JOHi. BuoWBiso, F,R.A.S., &e. Wil6 
]7 llluitratioDi. Crown 8vo, U.; cloOi, 

1» M. 

Fairholt Tobacco ; Its His- 



tiaiiB by itie Aatbor. Cinwn 8vo, cloth 

Famlllap AlluBlons: A Hand- 
book of MiictlliiDeDU iDform^itCim: 
incliiding Itie Namea of Celebiatod 

Seats. Ruins, Churches, Shipi, Stieeli. 



Faraday (MiahaeE), Works by : 

LeclufU delivered befi^ a JaveoUe 

EdilKl b) WlLLMH^aOOUl. F.C.&1 

lUiumtinni. 4i. U.' 
On Iha Vvlous Fopcea or Nalura, 
I.e«iitea delivered befonaJiiTepile 

Edil!Sbj WiLLIAH C^OOttS, F.C.S. 

IlliulratJopa. U.U.' 

Fin-Bee — The Cupboafd 

Pupen: Obwrv-jiioni on the Art ol 
LiiincudUiaing. By FiK-Bac, Post 
Svo. cloth limp, it. Sd. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

Th« RBCPB»tion«of«UtBp«py Man ; 

■Dd ■ View ol a" Litemy Mju'i 
WotkisgLile. Cr. Svo, cloth eilra. Si. 
Tha WoHd Bahlnd tha Scan**. 
CrowQ «vo. cloth oitn. U. Gd. 

Lelte(>^^CnAii.It Liu*. Poit 
Svo, cloth limp. It. Sd. 
Post Atd, lUufTraled iKvrdt, fti. each. 
Balla Donna. ] Novar Fonottan. 
Tti* Baoend Mr*. TllloUon. 
Polly. 

Savanty-flv* BraoH* StraM. 
Tha Lady ot Bran Ism*. 



Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

a'ele Poems: Chrisl-s Vldcile in 
__eaveo. Christ'i Victorieoa Earth, 



sre, 



ictorie on Earth. 

. b Ueinohal-iatra- 
» bir the Rev. A. B. 



Ponblanque.^ — Filthy Lucre: A 

NoTcl. Br Albahv de Fokblahqds. 
- - ■'• tratedfai ■ - 



: Bvo, p 



a. ai.sa. 



French Literature. History of. 

By HinilY Vaji Laum. CompIelB io 
3 V ols,, demy l!vo,cl.bdi..7l .6d, each. 

Frero.— Pandurang Harl ; or, 

bjSirH.B. 



Ciown I 



-la. 3s. 6d. ; ; 



Frisweil.— Oneof Two: A Novel. 

By Haik FaiswELL. Post 6=0, illus- 
trated boards, 3t- 
Frost (Thoma8)7Wdrk8 by : 



Tha Old Showmen 



ic. PuhLisbed ADDually. Cro' 



By Tom jE»ao(.o. Fo«i 8yo. cloili 

HoUMiiold Hoptleultuee : A Gosiip 

U>>oLD. 111^! Poll bvo.El. Ip.,i9a. 

Tiia Gapdin that Paid tha Rant. 

Bj Tom JtaaoLD. Fcap. Svo. illui- 

My Garden Wild,' and What 1 Cicw 
(bee. ByP.G.ktATH. CcdwdSvOi 
clolh»iia,i>.; |ill Bd|;e*, % 



Memy Holland, and othsc Stories. 

Tbrte Voli-, crown Bvo, (Sh o'lly. 

IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel) and 



papor. luiB iio 
pioolsoflSsmu! 

for hIb io Eagia ^. 

ImmcdialsapplicallDiiBtioqld bs 
by anjiaae desrrm^ a copy o 



jpecial 


and 


BryU 


nuled Ediflon. 




Heath 








Wild, 
Phahc 


-giil 


'gill ^i(«?w! 


8vo. 



Helps (Srr Arthur}, Works by : 

Animals and thair Mai 

Bvo, cloih limp, Kb. 8d. 
Social Preesu re. PosISv 

cloih eiita, 3b. M.rpo 



I, clotb limp, 



Heptalogia (The); or, The 

SevED aealnsl 5cn«e. A Cap BJtb 
Seven Bells. Cr. Bvo, cloih eitra. Si. 



Herbert — The Poems of Lord 
Herrick's (Robert) Hesperldes, 

Nohle Niiiubera. and Complete Col- 

doclion and Noles bv Ih? Key. a! b! 
G«os*nT, D.D., Sieei Porlrail, Inde. 
of First Lines, and Glossacial Indsi, 




Hesee ■ Wartegg (ChevalieP 

Ei-nrt von), Work, by ; 

Tba Land aod iha Peoplr 



i lUusi 



, Ciowi 



Skelches (Tom Kansas, Now Meiico, 



clolb extra. Si. W. 

South-Wut: Travellias 

. Bsd Norl 

With too fine lllustratinns andTbrn 
Mapi. Demy Bvo, cloih extra, 
III. {In pnpatalilm. 

Hlndley (Charles), Works by : 

CiQwn Svo, ctatli eilia, 3b, Gd. Each. 
Tavern Aneodotea and SaylnBa : In- 
cluding ibe Origin nf Signs, aad 
,niscen^ iSSm™ Cli;bs,'ftc 



With 11 

ThBLIfaandAd 

JaoH. By On. 

Edited by Cha 



u of a Cheap 



lolmes (O.Wendell), Works by: 

The Autocrat of the Breaktteat- 

THQHsoti. Kojt Bvo, cloth limp, 
3a. Gd.; arnHbET Edition Id smaller 
IvpE, »i(b an iBlroduclioa by G. A. 
Sm. Post SCO, clolb limp, &. 
The ProfOBBor at tho Bpeahfoat- 
"'-■■'- -^-'-"le Story of Iris, Post 



clolb lit 



- The Science of 

. Popalar Manual (or the 



. iDcIudin) 



clotb eiua.Tt. «A. 
ind Oddltlaa. Con^ 
II Ihe original IIIbs- 
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Hook's (Theodora) Chofce Hu. 



lilntu. 


Cr. 8vo 


(■1. K. 


ra, EiHrH-Sd. 


Hooper 


—The Hou 


e of Raby : 












illgstta 


:db0 






-Opion 


: An 




ID Thri 








("om' a 


Mp-tn 


tr^rs^\^. 












ra, Tb, 







T. ",'!.?^?..7 ij Object^ 



Hunt (Mrs. Airred), Novels by : 

posl SvQ, Llusitaled boaida, Ii. e»ch. 



Ingelow Fated to be Free ; A 

tllnilraled boMda, I«. 



Irish Wit and Humoun, Songs 

of. Collected MdEdiicdby A.Percb- 
_talGiuvis. Poil Bvo. cl. fimp. ia Sd. 
Irving (Washington), Works by: 



The Queen of CoAiMUSht. 



JeffeHes (Richard), Works by: 



Jennings (H. J.), Works by : 



H*»n"vE \Sl"as. "iVit'S^^e fq^f 
paEG Piatea Bad upwirda erf joo llloi- 

clolb mtrn. 71. 6a. ' ' 



Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 



Jesse.^Scenos and Occupa- 
tions uraCountry Life. By^DWUQ 



Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
T. „.... . Hislotical. Lb- 

d, eilti, 71. M. 

SeamcD, UiDuv, 
Tallsm.iQi.WDid and Letter Diviu. 

An?raals'°l3it!raf E^^s, J^^hc. 

8vQ. cMh emra. Tr fld.^'"'"'' '°'™ 
CrawnaandCoronntionii AHialorr 

of Ri^galiA ia all Times and Coon. 

tries. Wiib One Handled Illoe- 

_ trilions. Cr.8vo,clt.ib_B.t™j*^M. 

Jonson'e (Ben) Works. 'Wiib 

Gift" HP. 'Ediled^bj'co?onel"cuii" 
m.NOH»H. Three Vols., crowo Sm, 
clHlh eilia, lfa; orsep3ratel>.«i. eaeb. 

Joeephus.TheCompI ete Wo rka 

of. Ttati'laled by Whiitoh, Con- 
laininc U^rli-Th,^ Aniiquiiiej of Iba 

Two VoIr,, 8id. wiib SI lllustiMkoi 



M 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Kavanagh The Pearl Foun- 
tain, and other Fairy Stories. Bv 
BKiDGKTand Julia Kavanagh. Witn 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Movr Smith. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6l. 

Kempt.— Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robert 
Kem pt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

KIngsley (Henry), Novels by : 

Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; 
or post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Oakshott Castle, j N umbe r Seventee n 

Knight.— The Patient's Vade 
Mecum : How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Knight, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, l8. ; 
cloth, 18. 6d. 

Lamb (Charles): 
Mary and Charles Lamb: Their 
Poemsj Letters, and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
Hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6(1. 

The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post Svo, cloth extra, 28. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Oorus. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Charles Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters bv Percy Fitz- 
gerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Lane's Arabian Nights, Sec: 

The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, " Thb 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Enn-avings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopv annotated by the Translator, 
editea by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Poole. With a Preface by 
Stanley Lane- Poole. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 



Lane's Arabian Nights, continurd-^ 

Arabian Society In the Middle Ages: 
Studies from "The Thousand and 
One Nights." By Edward William 
Lanb, Author of "The Modem 
Egyptians," &c. Edited bv Stanley 
Lane- Pools. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Gi. 

Lares and Penates ; or, The 

Background of Life. By Florbncb 
Caddy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by : 

The Story of the London Parks. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Clerical Anecdotes. Post Svo, doth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Forensic Anecdotes Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by : 

Carols of Cockayne. With namerons 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. 

Jeux d'Esprlt. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S. Leigh. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Life In London ; or, The History 

of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
Shane's Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 
78. 6d. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 

The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. Sd. each; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
" My Love 1 " 
lone. 

Locks and Keys.— On the Da. 

velopment and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieat-Gen. 
PiTT-RivERs, F.R.S. With nnmeroos 
Illustrations. Demy 4to, half Rox- 
barghe, 16b. 
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Longfellow: 

Longfellaw'sCampletaProagWerkB. 
Including "Oulre Mer," "HypEi- 
iM,- "iSranagli," " The Poeis and 

Wilh'pcin^l''»oif"ll(usUali"ns by 
Valihtihs BRautBV. Crows 8vo, 
clalb eilra, Tb. Sd. 
Uingtairo-'a Poetlcnl Worka. Care- 
Editimn. With oumerpiiB Boo l^lua- 



Luoy — Gideon Fleyoe: A Novel. 

By HiiiitT W. Lucv. Cro»o avo. 
el, ttua.3t.Sil.: pfaiavQ.UIasi. bds., ia. 

Luelad (The) of Camoena. 

PlalM, doth boatdi. ie» ."'° *^^^° 

McCatthy {Justin, M.P.),Works 

tbeGralral''Election"''i8SD.''Four 
Vol.. rinmj Svo, cloib ana. M>. 
lao a PoFUUR Edition, In 




Maid of Athena. Wltb ti IMaaMa. 
tion* by f. BAflNAaa Crown gvo, 
cLolh e.Iia, 3«. M. 

McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 

Wopha by: 
Sewplon. and othar Poems. CiowD 

An Outline of tneHiatoryof 
from .be Eaihrtl "^ 



MacDonald (George, LLD.), 

Works by: 
The Pi-lnceaa and Curdle. Wiih ii 
llluelIilionsbyl.uisAi.LEH. Suudl 
crown Svo, clot&eiIrB,Sa. 

Asrnuii Hughes, Square flvo, clom 



Thomae Wlngfold, Curate. WItTi a 

Crown 3vo, oiolS E.Irn,' 3b. M.';'' s™i 
Srn, illusnaied boaids, Zb. 



MaoliaePortralt-Qalleny(The) 

miiv"*of''lh "Lileraluia^f Ibe Jmmli 
'..h h Pot- 



Macquold (Mrs,), Wonks by : 






Thraugn Brittany, With nninerout 
Squflie flvo. cloth eiiira, T». 64. 

About rorkmlre With 67 llluatra- 
[ioni by T, R. Macquoid, Engraved 

Tha Evil Eya, and olher Slofles. 
^ ., ..... .3a.6tl.ipoM 




BOOKS PVBLISBBD BT 



Mackay— Interludes snd Un- 

Chauk M»c'h»,LLD. "crown Svo, 
doib M i ra. 61. 

Mogiaian'a Own Book (The): 



Dwn Book {Th( 

wiih Cnpi ud Bi 



Magna Charts. An exact 

simiJe af tba Oiigigal io the £ 
MuEeum, prlnwd on liDe plale | 



MaJlock (W. H.), WoPka by : 

The Naw Republic ; Di.CullurE, F^ilth 
and Ptailouiphy manEnulishCDadtrr 
Houie. PostSva.ciolblinip.Ia.Gd.; 
Cheap Sdiiion, illusl rated boards, 21. 

ThB New Paul and Virginia; ot, Pqsi- 
livism on an Island. T>d51 6vo, cloth 
limp, 2a. 6i. 

Poema. Small 4(0, bound in parcb- 

la Lire wortn Living P Crcnn Svo, 

Mailopy's (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthup: The SloricB ol King Anhnr 
and pf Ibe Kniebts of Ihe Round Table. 
Edlled by B. idoBTOouKRiE R*i<ii»q. 



Marlowe's Works. Including 
bii TranBlationa. Edited, with Noto 
wid Intioduclion, by Col. Cutinins- 

Marryat(Ftorenoe), Novels by: 

Cfo»n 8vo, cloth Eitra, 3s, Bi. each j ot, 
past Svo, illuiiraled boards, El. 
Open I Smamoi 



Maatorrnan.— Half a Dozen 

DaoeHters: ANovel, By I. Master- 
man, Post Bvo, illustialad^ioaidi, 2i. 



Mark Twain, WOfka by: 

Revised and Corteclodtbroughoglb* 
IheAnihof. With UfB,FonniiI,ana 
DUDietoui lllaairaaons. Crows 8*n 
clolh eilnt. Tl. SiL 
Th« ndvenluivB ot Tom Sawywh 



mum of tbe Steamship " Quakef 
City-e" Pleasure Eicnrsl™ to 
Entopo and Ihe Holy Land. With 
E34 Ul'isliatians. Ctoirn Eva, cloth 
extra, 7a. ea. Cheap Eon ton (andet 

IhE title of ■■M«»llTWiTll'8Pl.KASlJB« 

Till"'], post Svo, illusL boards. 2a. 
A Tramp Abroad. WilbJuIUuslra- 

tioBS. Crowaevo.clDtb e«fa,7B.6d.i 

Post Svo, illuBirated bnardi, 2i. 
The Etolen White Elephant. &c 

Ciown gvo, cloth e»ra,6a. ; post Bvo. 

LIfeait theMlBslBslppL With about 
son Orininal Illustiationi CrowD 
tsvo, clolh eilra, 11. &L 



Maaslnger'a Plays. From the 
Teit of William Gifford. Edited 
by Col. OnHiHGHAM. Crown Svo, 
elolb eiira, 6a. 



—London Chapacters 



A Journey Round My Room. By 
X.viEE oa Maist.b. Tianslalea 
by Hf.Ntr Attwell. 

Lattep-Day Lyrtcs. EdiMjd by W. 

Quids and Quiddltlei. Selected by 
The Agony Column of "The Times," 
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Matfair Library, continued— 

Qattponomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 

and Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Dan'l Druce — Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
— The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
Arthur Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Il- 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
Kempt. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 

Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacob Lar- 

WOOD. 

Forensic Anecdotes: or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacob Larwooo. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S. 
Leigh. 

Jeux d'Esprlt. Edited by Henry S. 
Leigh. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
£. Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 
Macgregor. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By' 
W. H. Mallock. 

The New Republic. By W. H. Mal- 
lock. 

puck on Pegasus. By H.Cuoluonob- 
LKY'Pennkll, 



Mayfair Library, continued-^ 

Pegasus Re-Saddied. Bv H. Choi^ 
mondeley-Pennell. Illustrated by 
George Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
Cholmondeley-Pbnnell. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Page. 

Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowlky. 

More Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh { 
Rowley. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don Felix ds Salamanca. 

By Stream and Sea. By William 
Senior. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Waltkr 
Thornbury. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Nota- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Medicine, Family. —One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Da vies, 
L.RC.P. Lend. Cr.8vo,lg.; cl.,lg.6d. 

Merry Circle (The) : A Book of 

New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By Clara Bellbw. With 
namerons Illustrations. Crown 8v0t 
cloth extra, 4b. 6d. 

fVlexican Mustang (On a). 

Through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour. By Alex. E. Sweet and 
J. Armoy Knox, Editors of "Texas 
Siftings.'' 400 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, (Ts. 6d. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Touch and Qo. Crown 8vo, doth 

extra, 38.6d.; postSvo, illust. bds., 2i. 

Mr. Oorilllon. Post Svo, illust. bds., 2i. 

Miner. — Pliysiology for the 

Young: or, The House of Life : Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick Miller. Small Svo, cloth 
limp, 2g. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directioas for Diet, 
Wines. Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8v0f 
Is. ; cloth extra, 18. 6d. 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 
Small Svo, Is. ; cloth extra, Ifl. 6d. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. Small Qvo^ 
If. ; doth e^tra. If. ^ 



i8 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



MoncrlefT. — The Abdication ; 

or. Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 
With Seven Etchings by John Pbttib, 
R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. 
MacWhirtek.A.R.A., Colin Hunter, 
R. Macbeth, and Tom Graham. Large 
4to, bound in buckram, 2l8. _ 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra. 38. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

A Life's Atonement. 

A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Qate of the Sea. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Val Strange: A Story of the Primrose 
Way. 

Hearts. 

_The Way of the Worid^ 

North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 

CoMYNS Carr. lUust. by Randolph 
Caldecott. Square 8vo, doth extra. 
78. 6d. J 

Number Nip {Stories about), 

the Spirit of tne Giant Mountains. 
Retola for Children bjr Walter 
Grahams. With Illustrations by J. 
MoYR Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
6^ [ 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, l8. ; 
cloth, l8. 6d. 

Oliphant. — Whiteladies : A 

Novel. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins and Henry Woods. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

O'Connor. — Lord Beaconsfleld 

A Biography. ByT. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the book down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Crown 8vo, 
clo th extra, 7s. 6d. 

O'Reilly.— Phoebe's Fortunes : 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrate d bo ards, 28. 

O'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 

by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Laya of France. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 108. 6d, 



Oulda, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 68. each ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. each. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castle- 

maine's Qage. 
Idalla. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 
Folie Farlne. 

TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 



A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

SIgna. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

PIplstrello. 

A Village 

mune. 
BImbl. 
In Maremma. 



Com 



Wanda: A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra. 68. 

Frescoes : Dramatic Sketches. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. [Shortly, 

BImbI: Presentation Edition. Sq. 
8vo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges. 
78. 6d. 

Princess NapraxIne. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 3l8. 6d. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. Selected 
from the Works of Ouida by F. 
Sydney Morris. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 



Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims : A Study. 
With a Portrait Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
m a Tale. By the late J. H. Alex- 
ander, B.A. Edited by H. A. Page. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 



Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib, 
DiD. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Patient's (The) Vade Mecum: 

How to get most Benefit from Medi- 
cal Advice. By William Knight, 
M.R.C.S., and Edward Knight, 
L.R .CP. Crown Svo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6<L 

Paul Ferroll i 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

Paul.— Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Patbrsom. 
Cr. Svo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. ; post Svql 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Lost 8lp Massingberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. I Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. 1 High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. | Cariyon's Year. 

A Confldentlai Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Qrape from a Thorn. 

For Cash Only. | From Exile. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentlnck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

The ClyfTards of Ciyfb. 

The Family Scapegrace 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Deeul. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Kit: A Memory. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

The Canon's Ward. With Portrait 
of Author. Cr.Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

In Peril and Privation: A Book for 
Boys. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
2 [/» preparation, 

Pennell (H. Chofmondeley), 

Works by: Post Svo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

The Muses of Mayfalr. Vers de 

Soci^ti, Selected and Edited by H. 

C. PSNNBLL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled, With Ten fall- 
page lUusts. by G. uv Maukjbr. 

Phelps.— Beyond the Gates. 

By Elizabrth Stuart Phelps, 
Author of " The Gates Ajar.»' Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 28. 6<L 



PIrkls.— Trooping with Cpows: 

A Story. By Catherine Pirkis. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover. Is. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The Cyclopaedia of Costume ; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and Military — ^from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, 
£7 78. The Vols, mav also be had 
separately (each complete in itself) 
at £3 138. 6d. each : Vol. I. The 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A Generax. 
History of Costume in Europe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or. Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to i8m. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarnsss. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Play-time: Sayings and Doings 
of Baby-land. By Edward Stanford. 
Large 4to, handsomely printed in 
Colours. 53. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek. 
with Notes Critical and Historical, ana 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhornb. Two Vols., 
Svo, cloth extra, with Portraits, lOB. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 
The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Fob. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. and 
other Stories. Post Svo, illu8t.bas.,SB. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post Svo, cl. limp, SiL 

Power.— Phil Istia: A Novel. By 
Cecil Power. Three Vols., crown 
Svo. jShOfrtly, 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 
Vaientlna : A Sketch. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Hal Ludlow. Cr. Svo, 
cL ex., 88. 6d.; post Svo,illust. bds., 2i. 
The Foreigners. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., 88.6d. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. Crown 8va^ 
cloth extra, Ss. 6<L 



BOOKS POBUSHED St 



Proctor (RIchd. A), Works by ; 

Flower* or tin Sky. Willi jj Illuns. 
Small crown g>o. cloth ciiri, it. Cd. 



fot Etci 



Niglii 1 



idle*. Craon 



F>mlllu> Soil ._ 

evo. clotb Bitrs, Tl. Gd. 

Roufti Wna mada S' 
Serin of Fimillu Esuj 
UGc Snbjucls. Cr, Bvo.cU 

OurPiaeaamoni Innnitii 
ot Ewys contrulinK 
Abode in Space and Tu 



Tha Qreit Pyramid : Obgcrvi 
Tomb, aad Temple. With 
Iraiioni. Cro»nli»Q.cloihB«r 



Scieoce GlesDinei. ^^>lh llJu^ls. 
Cr.Syo.clolbeilra. 7». 60. ISIivrli^. 
Wagu and Want* of Sclenca 
Worken. Crown bvo, li. Gd. 



Pyrotechnist'sTrea9ury(The); 

SJTHOHtB Kentish. 'will Dumeroua 
"" " ■ ura. «B, 61. 



Rabelais' Works. Faithfully 

Tnntliled fram Iba French, witli 
TuiDrum Nalea, and numeroDi charac- 



UlEd b» C. B, PiTM«N. Cro» 
clotb gUt, wilh numsrou! Illuslr^.., 
and a beautifully uecuted Cta^d 
Spectra, 7a, M. 



ci«i^.?a*'E*II'i'iiH'"*f 
Q. gTO, r,joa pagea. 



niohardson. ~ A Ministry of 
Hoalth, end otber Papers. Bi Ben- 
lAuiH Wasd Richardson. M.D.. 4a. 



Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 

by. Post 9vo, illust., bds., JM. eacta ; 
or cr. 8vo, cl. ei., illust..9(. M. BacU. 
Peg WotringTon. lllustralcd by S. L. 

Cbi-letia 'johnetono. Illuslialed by 

It la'^NivBi- xSo'luto to Mer.iJ. II- 
lasdaicdby G.l.l'.Nwsi.i,. 

The Autoblocniphy of « Thief ; Jaoli 



Qrlfflth Oaunt. tlluilraied by S. I. 

FiLOE!!, A.R.A.. and Wu. Shau. 
foul Play, niasl. by Du Miuuia. 
Put Vouraoir In HIa Placs. Ulna- 

A TBrMblo Temntat*o"™*illustrated 

by Euw. HuoKBsand A. W. Coqpb.l 

The Wandering Heir, [tlualraled by 



CoAUi-OBl. 



iREEH, and H. Woods, A.RA. 
-nplelon. Illuilcaled by Kate 

lUostraled by 
Slnglehavt and Ooublefi 



f.r., 


r-" 


fa. 






ill. 


H^raM 




































The' 
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Rfmrner (Atft-ed), Works by : 

solllusls. Sq,llva.cloIbgllt,ll]|.6d. 

io[Uaii5,''sq.8vo,°l'olirBiH,5£!8<L 
About England with Dickens, Wilh 
sslll Ubls. by ALfHUnRiKMsN and C. A. 
VANoBSHoor, Sq.8vo,ol.gllI,lO»,Sd. 
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Robinson (F. W,), Novere by : 

Woman are Strang!. Cr. Sva.dot 
cilra. 3b. Gd.^ poslSvo. illiist. bits„2 

rho Hands or JUBtios. Ccowa Sv 
elotli8Hra.3i.6d. 

Roblnaon (Phil). Works by : 

THs Poati' Birds. Ctowa Svo, clolL 
cilia. Tl. Gd. 



SELundera (Katharine), Novels 

by: 
Crown Svo, cloth oilra. 9s. Si. each. 



7 Woodcals and Two Steel t-laies By 
iHiiiOKC«uia8H**ii,choicelTprinlE(l. 
:towg Bto, ClDlb gitia. Is. Bd. A fiw 
JU-ge-Paper oopioi. pnntod oo h«nd- 
Dadfl paper, with India proofi of tbfl 



Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 



act Salvaee, by Sea and Land. 

Sclencs Gossip : An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Sludcnli 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. 8. 



lo Xt.<C. (tau.il, at Ga.c'acb. Cases lor 



Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 



Rowley [Hon. Hugh), Works by: 

PunlansiRlddlesand JoKM. Wllh 

numerous lIluMntions. 
Mor« Punlana. Profuse ! r i l laalraled. 

Russell (W. Clark, Author of 

"The Wicck o( the Gteivni.- - 



Illgsiratioos h; lesdinr Artists. £le. 
gantij and apptoptiatelr bound, amnll 

I ro gS'SieMrs.'cH at" 
.viKDus to bring oul a. Companion 

loM of oMi! Vr. Amhon'r"' 'aSiifui 



Dl Vuii> and Sea Desi 



traled, U. U. e. 

The Soont Out; On* Tboiisand 

Tiicks Willi. Cards, and olhec Re- 



Sanson. — Seven Generations 

ot Eiwutlonert: Memoirs ef ibe 
Sanum Pamilr ifiSB !□ 1847I. Edited 
byHimrSAMSOH. Ct.Svo,cl.c..3a.M . 

Saunders (John), Novels by; 

Cram Bvo, cloth ami, S>. Bd. each - 
poM Bto. illusiramd boards, la. each. 



The Pyrotoehnlat'a Tiwaaury; ot, 
Complete All of Making Fireworks. 
Br Thohai Kehtish. With Domer- 

Tho Art ef Amusing: A Colleellon ol 
Gratelal Am,Games.Tricks,Pu«l«a, 
and Charades. Bj Pinna Bklliw. 




BOOKS PUBLISHED BV 



"Sic»«tOiit" Skhieb, a 
Th« Merry Circle; A 
Intellecloiil Gaines apd 



EtperieacH. Ediled bj W. H. Ckb- 
KEiL BDO tltustralioni. 
Mulo No Myiteiy: Trickl o^tb 
Cud>, Dice, Balls, Sc, with full; 
deictiptlva DirecilanB; Ilia An of 
Sacral Writing: Tiainioe of Per- 
fbrmins AnlmaJi, &c. With Cr> 



Seven Sagaa (The) of Prehia- 



1d redoced f^similc, 6j a pboiogia- 
pbic prodesa— e^s^rul^ ihe siriclesl 
■ccuriciineverTdemil. SinaU Bvo, 
tulf-RaiburgbE, n. Bd. 






lied in red end blaci 



froDi ttra Flays a'sd Fcems of Ebake- 

speais, Ibe composilioni rangini 

, from tbe EHzabetban Age to tbe 

4to, balf-Roibuiehe, 7e, 
A Study oF Shakespeare. Bjr Aloer- 



Shelley's Complete Wopka, in. 

Four Vols,, po!l SvD, clodi Ibnp, 8a.! 
ot uparalely, £a. fsch. Va). t. con- 



He, wilb nn Inlrodndion by Li 
HuHTi Vol. 1(., his T.aipr p™ 
LaOD sjid Cytbna, &c 

&c. ; Vol. IV., his Prose Worlis, i 
eluding A Refutation of Deism, Zi 
troni. SI, Iryyne, Sic. 



ft I., 



Shefldati; — 
ShepldHn'e Oomplata Wortts, wifb 
Life and Anecdotes. Including bis 
Dramatic Writings, printed from tbe 
Original Editions, bis Works ia 

SpeBchei. Jokes, Pn^9. &c Wllh a 
CoUeclionofSheridanlana. Crnnn 
BvD, clotb eitra, gill, with lofnll- 



Ghort Sayings of Great Men. 

Witb Historical and Eiplanalorj 
Notes by Sauoel A, Bent, M.A. 
Demy fl vo, cl oth eilra, Ta. 63^ 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 

■' Arcadia." Witb Portrait, Memorial. 



Signboards ; Their History. 



Sims (Q. R.)— How the Poor 

Li™. With 60 Illttstralions by Fkuj. 
_ Bi>M J HD. Large 4lQ| la. 

Sketohley.— A Match in the 

Dark. B;Abthuii SnSTCHLKV. Post 

Svo, illnstra ted boards. 88. 

Slang Dictionary, The: Ely- 
moloi^ical. Historical, Bnd Anecdotal. 
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Btms'a (J. MoYii)WoiiRs 

TalH of Old Thule. ( 

lUiulrated by j. Mom 

S>0. cloth gErt,proii]!s] 

ThaWoornC of the W 

A NottbelD Oddlly. I 



Bpaldlng.- Elizabeth an Demon- 

Olanr: An ESStiy In ]llusl»tlDn dt 
ths Belief in Iba^iislescs of Devils, 
and Iho Powers possessed by Them. 



8p«lght. — The Mysteries of 

Wilh m Fronliapieco by m/elles 



Gpenaer for Children. By M. 

H. Town*. With lllnstraiiona by 
Colonradnio - ^- " 



Staunton.— luiws and Practice 

of Cheii; Together nith an Analysis 
of tlw OpeniDKS, and a Treatise oa 
End C^mea. Bj" Howabd Stakmton. 
Sdite<lbrRoBBsrB.WanU:iLo. New 



BdlUoa. small ci 



8t«r>ndaie.— The Afghan K'llfer 

ANorel. BtRobbrtAsuitage^.i-ehs- 
DALB. Cr.a™ clQ(heTlra,3!.M.:posl 



Cramjc Post Sviii, Llii:h limp, 2B-Gfl. 
Vlltlnlbui PuorisqiTD, and olhct 



Tha Sllveivdo Squatters. With 
Fiantispiece. Cr.flvo.clQibiitia.eB. 
Prlnoa Otto; A Romance. Crown 

StTJoiiri."— ATIevantine Family. 



8tbd d a rd . — Sum 



r< Crulaing 



Uaciav. Crown Bvo, cl. eiira, 9b. fltL 

8tl Pierre Paui and Virginia, 

and T^a Indian Cottaga. By Bei- 
■AiDiH St, PuKBE. tdiled, Kith Life, 
liylUv.E.CMUE, PDSl8vO,Cl.lp,,2l. 



Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With NolicsB of Iheir Lives aud 
WiiliEgs, By HEtEN and Alice ZiM- 



Strutt's Sports and Pastim 

fbs Rliral°£id Doin"slk:"RecfMitio 



d by William Hoke 



Suburban Homes (The) of 



1 LoDdaa Looalilii 



Sosiecv, Olebrllies. and Ai 
With Sioleaonlheit_Rentfll 



Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. _ With Memoir, Portrait, 



Swinburne (Alger 

WorkB by: 
Th8 Queen Mother Ein 



Songs befora Sunrlao. Cr.Bvo, lOl.SiL 
BotDwell: ATtagedy. Ct.Svo.lH.M. 
Georga Chapman; Aa Essay. Ciawn 

SongBofTwo Nation* Cr. Bvo, Bi. 
EBseya and Stud lea. CrawD Svo, lU. 
Erechthnus; A Tragedy. Cr.ava,B». 



clo.?i "7r°as. """ "* *"*' 

A Mldaummoi- Holiday, and other 
Poems. CrowDSvo.Ta. 



BOOKS PUBUSBED B? 



Symonds,— Wine, Women and 

Ibh^VerM^wii"*!! e'smi h'y J- Ao- 
siHQTon SvuoHDa. Small Bvo.puch- 

Syntftx'B (Dr.) Three Tours: 

ol OonKilBlioD. ud 'in S«rcb of i 
Wife. Willi (he wbole of Rowljikd. 



Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.LS.), Works 

by: 

The aagaelty and Morality of 
Plant*: A Sketch of Itaa Life aod 
Conduct of Ifaa VeEcIabIc KidcdoBl. 
With Coloured Fromiipiwe and >oo 
Iltotls. CrawnSvo.cl.eiIia.7B.Bd. 

Our Coitimon eritlsh FoHlla: A 



Taylor's (Bayard) Diverelons 

of the Eoho Club: Burlesouos of 



le Vol,, crowD tvo, clolh 



Tennyson (Lord) ; A Biogia- 

phicKl Skelcb. Bj H. J. Iehhihos. 
Crown avQ. clolh eilra. 6a. 






Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Crnwn Svo, clolh eilia, 3a. Gd. each) 
poKlBvo, illusEraled bouda, Iv. e^b, 

Pivud MaJale. 
m* VIvlln Player, 



Thomas (M.).-A Fight for Life 

A Nnvol. By W. Moy Thomas, Posl 
8vQ, illmlraled boards, ft. 



Thornbury (Walter), Works by 

Haunted Landon. Ediled by Ed. 
wARn WALraan, M.A. With Illii- 
tralioiu bj F- W. Fawholt. F.SA, 
Crown Svo, clolh eilm, Tl. GO. 

The Life and CoFreBpondeno* erf 

LelleVi and Paper'i furnished bv bii 
Fiienda and jellow Au<1einicuiu. 



illualraled board », la. 



Fanalic Misalona, Siiange sigbit 
and Sporline Scenes, EecenDio 
AnKla, Thealrical FolVi. Men of 
LetleTB, Ac With neatlv )o lUuala. 
- ■ ■ ^ii... 7a, 6a 



Tirrena. — The Marquess 

Wolloeley, Arehiieci of Empiio. An 
Kiiloric Portrait Bt W. M. Toa- 
Bn»j,M.P. Demy flTO. clolb eilra. Ha. 



Trotlope (Anthony), Novels by: 

CiDwn Svo, clDih eiira. Sa, 6d. eafli 
post DvD, illustiated boirdi. Si. each. 
Tha Way We Live Now. 



Cronn Bva, cloth ettta, 3a. (d, each. 

Trallope(FrancesE,),NovelBby 

LlKe Shloa upon the Sea. Ciowd 

Mabar* Proareaa. Crown t«o, deth 

eiira.ta.e2. 
ftnn* Fuimaaa. Cr. Bm,c:t.a.,)LM. 
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illimraled boarda, ja, 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth eiiia.Ba. M. cac! 

post I^VD. illusLralcd boirda.aa. eac 
WtiBt Stie Came Threugli. 
Tha Bride's Poes. 
Saint Muflgo~>~~Clty. Ctown 8i 

oloih Eiiia. 31. Bd. [_Prrpafi' 

aown Bvo. 31a! sl" ' 'lSltc°l 



Van Laun History of French 

Lltaniture. By Hem<t Vak Liun. 
Complete in Ttaiee Vols. deniT Svo, 



Vlllarl A Double Bond: A 



Waloott— Church Work and 

Ufa In En«IUh MInaten; ond ti.e 
Engliib Sludenl'i Moonilicoa. B> Ilia 

Two VdIb., aawa Svo, cloth citii! 
with Map and Ground- Pla ni. 1 U^ 

WftiroPd(Edw.,M.A.),Wopk8by: 

TheCounly Famlliexil th* United 
the Deacent, Birlli. Maitiagc. Ednca- 

Heirs AiipaniDt oi Preautopllve, the 

To<iDajidCouBlr)iAddresaes,Cliibi, 
Ac Twenlt-foDctb Annual Editinn, 
for iKt, eloih, full gill, KM. 
Th* Shililnl Purag* (1894). Con- 
uiDing an Alphabetical List of tbe 
House of Lordi, Dalet of Cieuliou, 
Lbts of ScoKh and lT»h Peers, 



PubliBbed BiiDually. 



,B84). 




The Shilling Ssronatua (1B( 
ConiaiBlDe an Alphabetical Liit __ 
IhcBarooelaolIhe United Kingdom, 
(hon Biognphlcal Noiicfti, Uatst 
of CreaUan, Addreoei. Ac gimo, 
cls(h,U. I^ibllahBd UDtiallj. 

Tha smiling KnlgntagailSM). Cod- 
Uininn an Alpbabetu:al Liii Of iba 
Kaighn □! the Ltniled Kingdom, 
abort Biographical Noiicu. Date* 
of Creation. Addretua, &c- 3amo. 
Cloth, U. fublnbcd 11100811}, 



W«i.FOBD'a{Enw„M.A 


)W0RJIS,C«l,- 

































































WaltonandCotton'eComplQte 

Anfilep ; or. The CoDlEmplitiva Man's 
Recreation! being a Ow:aur;s of 
Rivera, Fi^tKmds, Fish and Fishing, 

sliuciionsliow 10 Anglo (or a Trout or 
Crayllnginaclear Stieun, bjCHABLBs 



Svo. ciQihnniique, 7a.61. 



Wanderep'B Library, The: 

Crown Svo, cloth eitca, 3a. Sd. each. 

Wandeplngs In Pataeonla; or, Lifa 
'ulwa bAhhok™ Illu'^ral^. ' 

Camp Notea: Stories 0< Sport and 
Adventure in Asia. Africa, and 
America. By FBEuaaiei BovLn. 



a Cflf^ur 



The Old Shai 
London Fain 
Low-Lira Deep 



> Old 



(AS FlOET. 

ountofiba 

The Wllda of london. Bj Jahii 

Ttinia: Tbe Land and the People. 
B, the Cbeviher de Kessb-War- 
Tuoo. WithiilllustraiinDS, 

TheLlfaandAdvantupeaoraChMD 
Jank. By One -• •■■- "-■ — "- 
ilcd by Chab 



the Fcaienitr- 



The World Behind il 






a. Clubi, & 
r. WiihlUiut 
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Wamosrkr's Library, Thb, continued-^ 

The Qenlai Showman : Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By B. P. 
Kingston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parke. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 

London Charactera. By Henrt Mat- 
hew. Illustrated. 

8even Generat lone of Executlonere : 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family 

* (1688 to 1847). Edited by Henry 
Sanson. 

Summer Crulaing In the South 
Seas. Bv C. Warren Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. 

Warner.— A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Warrants, &c. :— 

Weu*rant to Execute Charles I. An 

exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14 in. Price 28. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 28. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
m the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
leet wide, with the Arms said Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 68. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 58. 



Weather, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc, &c. With ID Illustrations. Crown 
8vo; 1 8. ; cloth, 18. 6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hodder M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth Hmp, 4s. 6d. 

Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and 

Art Critics. By ]. A. Macneill 
WaiSTLBR, 7th Edition, sq. 8vo, l8. 



White's Natural History of 

Sel borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 

Williams (W. Mattleu, F.R.A.8.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the Gentleman's 
Magazine. l8. Monthly. 

Science In Short Chapters. Orown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6a. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts.» 28. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. [/» the press, 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.8.E.), 

Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical Third Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 

Winter (J. S^jTstorles by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6id. each, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Cavalry^Llfe. I Regi mental Legends. 

Womeh of the Day : A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo» cloth extra, 68. [/n the press. 

Wood.— Sablna: A Novel. By 
Lady Wood. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By Elibzbr 
Edwards. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-pound, 98. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by : 

Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, Sic. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque In Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Large post 8vo, cl. ex., 7s.6d. 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 

Now in the press. 



WILKIE COLLINSES NEW NOVEL, 

"I Say No." By Wilkib Collins. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Mrs. CASHEL HOETS NEW NOVEL 

Tha Lover's Creed. By Mrs. Cashel 
Host, Anthor of '* The Blossoming of 
an Aloe/' &c. With la Illustrations 
by P. MacNab. Three Vols., crown 
8vo. 

SARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL, 

Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah 
Tytler, Author of "The Bride's Pass," 
"Saint Mungo's City," "Citoyenne 
Jacqueline," &c. Three Vols., cr. iJvo. 

CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL. 

By Mead and Stream. By Charles 
Gibbon, Author of "Robin Gray." 
••The Golden Shaft," " Queen of the 
Meadow," &c. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 



ROBT, BUCHANAN'S NEW NOVEL 

Foxglove Manor. By Robt. Buchanan. 
Author of " The SLadow of the Sword,*' 
" God and the Man," &c. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. 

BASIL'S NEW NOVEL, 

"The Wearing of the Green." By 
Basil, Author of " Love the Debt,'* 
•' A Drawa Game,** &c. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW 
STORIES. 

Mercy Holland, and other Stories. Bv 
J. Hawthorne, Author of •• Garth," 
•• Beatrix Randolph," &c. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. 

NEW NOVEL BY CECIL POWER. 

Phllistla. By Cecil Power. Three 
Vols., crown Svo. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, many Illustrated, 

crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 



BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 

Ready-Money Mortlboy. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft 

This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Cella's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years* Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

The Captains' Room. 

All In a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. 

The New Abelard. 
BY MRS. H. LOVBTT CAMERON. 

Deceivers Ever, j Juliet's Guardian. 



BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 



New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebei'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Scienca 



Miss or Mrs. P 

BY BUTTON COOK. 

Paul Foster's Daughter 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 

Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

BY J. LEITH DBRWBNT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers 



i: 

■ ' 

F ? 



BOOSS PVBUSHED BY 



I 







BV it.BETHAMEDWARDS. 


BY E. LYNN LrNTON. 


Ftllcik. t Kitiy. 


P«tflola Komball. 


sy URS. ANNIE EDIVJUDSS. 
Archie Lonll. 


Atonement of Leant DundaK 






BY R. E. PRANCILLON. 




Ol/mplB. 1 Ona by Oo* 






-My Love!" 1 lone. 


fr-'««( by Sir BARTIB FRERB. 


BY HENRY W. LfJCr. 




Oldflsn FleycB. 




BY JUSTIN McCarthy, w.f. 


T>is Capel Glrla. 


The Walerdale Nolghbourt 


BY CHARLES GIBBOH. 


My Enemy's Daughlep. 




LInley RochfoM. I A Fair SaMon 


far Lack at Gold. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 


In Love and Wai-. 




What *lll the World S«y^ 


Donna Quixota. 


For the King. 


The Comet of a Season. 




Maid of Athens. 




BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. LLJ> 


In Psituree Green. 




The Flo-er t,t IMe Forest. 


Thomas Wlngfold, Curate. 


A Heart'. Problem, 


BY URS. UACDONELL. 


The aroes of Yarrow. 




The Golden Shaft 


BY KATHARINE S. UACQUOID. 




Lost Rose. 1 The Evil Eye. 




BY FLORENCE UARRYAT. 




Open; Sesame 1 | Written In Fire. 


fly THOMAS HARD?. 


BY JEAN MIDDLEHASS. 




Touch knd Go. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 




Life's Atonement. 1 Coals of Fire. 


ElllpB Quontln. 


Joseph's Coat. Val Strange. 






Ppinoe Saronl'e Wife. 


By the Gato of the Sea. 


Duel. 1 Fortune's FoOl. 


The Way of the World. 




BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 






Ivan de Blron. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 


BY URS. ALFRED BUNT. 


Gentle and Simple. 




BY JAMES PAYN. 




Loat Sir Massing- 1 Carlyon'e Vear 


Selt^Condemned. 


Herd. 1 A Confidential 
Beet of Husband. A^ent. 


BY JEAN tNGELOW. 




From Exile. 








BY HARRIETT JAY. 




Thorn. 


The Queen of OonnauBht. 


WhalHeCoBtHer 


For Cash Dniy. 




Less Black than 


Some Privata 




We're Painted. 


VIBWB. 


B7 HENRY KINGSLBT. 


By Proxy. 


Kit I A Usmoty. 


Number S«venta*n. 


High SplrltK 


Th* Canon-a 


OakrhQtt Outlc 


Under Ons Roof. 


Ward. 



^B PlCCAl 
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Piccadilly Ndvbls, cnxlirK-cii— 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
mtlna. | The Forelgnepfc 

y CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 

rd Cash. I Peg Wefflneton. 



The Autolilo£raphy of a Thief. 

TheWsndarlngHelp. i ASImpletor 
By ilRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 



Oldeon'i Ro«k. 1 The i 



>icc*Dii.L» NoTBLS, anlitivii— 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
Th> Myatarlee of Heron DyKa. 

Bl^it. A. STFRNDALE. 
The AfElian Knife. 

THOMAS. 



BY FRAKCES E. TROLLOPS. 



MBbel'B Progres*. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPS, 

Diamond Cut Statnond 

By lVA:i TCHGENIEFF ami Otien 

Storlea r^rr. Jorelgn Novelleti. 

By S^RAH TYTLER. 



augh 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Poit Svo, iliUEtiaied boaras, la. each. 

BEUNt AHD Rice, cDnl.'n 
he Mionks of Thslema. 
'was In Trafalgar'e Boy 



BY EDUOND ABOUT. 



BY HAMILTON aIdA. 
CBFPof CaiTlyon, | ConfldenDee. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
MbM, Wife, or WldawC 
BY SHBLSLEY BEAVCHAMP. 
Grantlay Grange. 
BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 
ReadyMoney Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
Thia Son of Vulcan, I My LILIIeOIrl 
The Ca»e of Mi>. Lucraft. 
The Oolden Butterfly. 
By Cella'e Arbour. 



The Captains- Room. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLB. 
Camp Notu. j Savage LIfS. 

BY BRET HARTE. 
An Helreaa of Red Dog. 
The Luek of Roaring Camp. 
CallfDrnlan Storltk 
Qabrlal Conroy. I Flltk 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued^ 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
Ood and the Man. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 

BY MRS, BURNETT, 
Surly Tim. 

BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON, 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C, ALLSlXJN COLLINS. 
The Beu* Sinister. 

BY WJLKIE COLLINS, 



Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 



Miss or Mrs.? 
The New Magda- 
len. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebef'sDaughter 
The Slack Robe. 



BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY BUTTON COOK, 
Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT, 
Our Lady of Tears. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
BY MRS, ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

Sr EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Roxy, 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued-» 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlliotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
BY ALBANY DB FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Olympla. 1 Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. 
Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Harl. 

BY HA rl VRISWELL. 
rv»e cf ^we • 

BY EDWARD GARRETT 
The Capel Qlrls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



Queen of the Mea^ 
dow. 

In Pastures^Green 
The Flower of the 

Forest. 
A Heart's Problem 

The Braes of Yar- 
row. 



Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
World SayP 

In Honour Bound. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and Weu*. 

For the King. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Quests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
Jamer Duke. 

BY yAMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY, 
Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul WynteKs Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



Sebastian Strome 
Dust, 
fe. 



Garth. 

El I Ice Quentln. 

Prince Saronl's W 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de BIron. 

BY TOM HOOD, 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of NotM Daiii«. 
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CttsAP PopuLAft Novels, continuedr^ 

BY MRS, ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornlcroft'8 Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Oakehott Castle. | Number Seventeen 

BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kembail. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love!" 

BY HENRY W, LUCY, 
' Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas WIngfold, Curate. 

BY MRS, MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S, MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rosa. 

BY IV, H, MALLOCK, 
The New Republic 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 



Open ! Sesame ! 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 



A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written In Firs. 



BY J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-drrcn Daughters. 

BY JEAV, MIDDLBMASS, 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dopfllloa 



Chbap Popular Novels, continued^ 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life's Atonement. 
A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
By the Gats of the Sea. 

BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA. 



Held In Bondage. 

St rath more. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil Castle- 

malne. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle Feu*lne. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 



TwoLlttleWooden 

Shoes. 
SIgna. 

In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
PIplstrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

BImbL 
I In Maremma. 



BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Lost Sir Masslng- 
berd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bent I nek's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

CiyfTards of ClyfTe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands 
Walter's Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
H u morous Stories 

Gwendoline's Har- 
vest. 



Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

£200 Reward. 
Less Black than 
We're Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from m 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 



BY EDGAR A. POB, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget 



^ 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued^ 
BY E, C. PRICE, 
Valantlna. 

BY CHARLES READS. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Wofnngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Grifnth Gaunt. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Readlana. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
. Hep Mother's Darling. 

Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 

BY BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
A Levantine Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World.' 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion In the Path. 
Two Dreamers. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 

BY T, W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R, LOUIS STEVENSON, 
New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Cresslda. | Proud Malsle. 

The VIolln-Player. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS, 
A Fight tor Life. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued'^ 
BY WALTER THORN BURY. 

Tales for the Marines. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senatorv 

Frau Frohmann. 

Marion Fay. 

Kept In the Dark. 
By FRANCES ELEA NOR TROLLOPS 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. 
An Idle Excursion. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's PasB. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sablna. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS, 
Paul Ferroil. 

Why Paul Ferroil Killed his Wife. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, Is. each. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 
Harte. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 

Bret Harte. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 
" That Lass o* Lowrie's." 

Pretty Poiiy Pemberton. By the 
Author of "That Lass o* Lowrie's.** 

Trooping with Crows. By Mn. 

PiRKIS. 

The Professor's Wife. By Leonard 
Graham. 

A Double Bond. By Linda Villarx. 

Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent* 
By Tom Jerrold. 
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